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LORD MULGRAVE AND HIS SPECIAL 


Ir is not an agreeable task to be 
obliged to return again bm again to 
the exposure of the misdoings of men 
who hold the place of constituted au- 
thorities. 
the government of the country is a 
proceeding to which nothing but ne- 
cessity could force us; and it is a duty 
on which we have no inclination to 
linger. Unfortunately, however, we 
have no choice. Again and again we 
are obliged to recur to the ungrate ful 
theme ; “and in the name of the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland to repeat our 
indignant protest against the conduct 
of the’ British government towards 
Ireland. We do not disguise the fact 
that we feel this a painful and an anoma- 
lous position. Painful it must always 
be to the mind when the sentiments 
and the principles most highly che- 
rished lead to conduct which seemingly 
is at variance with themselves. When 
there is in fact the struggle between 
the instinct and the reason of the feel- 
ings. Would to heaven that we could 
give our humble support to the govern- 
ment of the country, or offer to them 
even a qualified opposition. All our 
inclinations and all our principles 
would dispose us to such a course ; but 
stern necessity has no choice. The 
time is come when the 
British connection in Ireland must set 
themselves against the measures of the 
British government ; when the friends 
of the monarchy must rally to preserve 
it by opposing the 
the Queen; and those who would 
save the constitution exert themselves 
against those who ought to be its pro- 
tectors. 

This is certainly a strange and 
curious state of things; it is not dilli- 
cult, however, to trace it to its cause. 
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To arraign the conduct of 


friends of 


representative of 


VoL. 


REPORTERS. 


Lord Mulgrave himself has solved the 
difficulty when he stated that “now 
for the first time the government and 
the popular party are identified.” By 
the popular party in Ireland the noble 
Viceroy means the anti-English party. 
His own words point them out as the 
party, who, for centuries, have op- 
posed the English authority in Ire- 
land; the reader of Irish history, 
even of that later portion of it, the 
round of which as yet is only to be 
found in the newspapers of the day, 
understand the principles of that party, 
which the noble Viceroy, with more 
elegance perhaps than propriety, dig- 
nifies with the name of “popular.” 
Hatred to England was their first prin- 
ciple, subsisting for centuries in its 
malignity unimpaired; later times 
again united with this national antipathy 
the bitterness of religious rancour ; and 
the bigotry of ecclesi: istical intolerance, 

fomented, aggravated, and perpetuated 
the malignant spirit of national hostility. 

It was reserved for the wickedness of 
later times,for a generation not yet quite 
passed away, to infuse another element of 
distraction, aud graft upon the religious 
and national prejudices of the ignorant 
the atrocities and fiendishness of Jaco- 
binism. To the spirit thus excited, the 
government has yielded ; to the faction 
thus generated, uniting in itself the 
worst vices of all that is dangerous in 
the anti- English spirit—all that is ma- 
lignant in ane bigotry—and all 
that is fearful in Jacobinism, the noble 
Viceroy has given the name of “the 
popular party,” we believe, in our con- 
science, with foul injustice to multitudes 

of our fellow countrymen. But under 

this imposing title he has accepted 
them as his masters ; he consults not 
for the honor of the British crown; 

x 
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not for the interests of the British pow- 
er; his task is a plain and simple one 
—to do their bidding. Strange, indeed, 
is the position for the Viceroy of a 
British monarch ; but the noble Vice- 
roy has taken this place. On him, 
therefore, be the blame, if those who 
be steady to England in her worst dan- 
gers refuse to recognise him in his ca- 
pacity of the supporter of her dignity s 
when they see that all his acts are for 
her enemies ; if ~— do not pay their 
wonted respect to the emblems of the 
British monarchy when they are en- 
graved on the standard of rebellion. 

Lord Mulgrave prides himself upon 
his position ; at least he affects to do 
so; but when he boasts that no go- 
vernor of Ireland has ever trodden 
the same track that he has; when he 
puts himself forward as the first who 
dared the unheard expedient of hold- 
ing the authority of a British sove- 
reign in Ireland to do the work of 
the enemies of Britain; his pride 
has carried him a little too far. He 
has not even the poor merit of origi- 
nality. His prototype and predecessor, 
Lord Tyrconnell, has set him the ex- 
ample; he, too, employed his power 
against the Protestant constitution ; 
an® like Lord Mulgrave, he identified 
the popular, or, to use plain terms, the 
=— party with his government. 

hen Lord Mulgrave therefore boasts 
that this party was now for the first 
time identified with the British govern- 
ment, we may just venture to remind 
him that once before this ominous iden- 
tification did take place ; and it was 
when a feeble and corrupt administra- 
tion attempted to employ the agencies of 
popish bigotry and treason in Ireland to 
crush the liberties and the Protestantism 
of England. History furnishes us 
with one precedent of the union; and 
there is but one. 

It is just this identification that 
compels the friends of British govern- 
ment in Ireland to oppose the measures 
of Lord Mulgrave ; and while Lord 
Mulgrave continues to identify himself 
with the popish faction—that is, in 
plain words, to rule the country in the 
— either of their associate or their 
slave, it will be impossible for us to 
regard him otherwise than as the worst 
enemy of the interests of which he is 
the appointed guardian. 

In the last number of this journal 
we devoted a considerable space to the 
examination of Lord Mulgrave’s expo- 
sition of the principles of his govern- 
ment. Our readers need not be ap- 
prehensive that we are about to bring 


them again through the examination 
There was one charge which, how. 
ever, we felt reluctantly compelled to 
bring against Lord Mulgrave, to which 
feel bound to recur. In our former 
paper we stated it as mildly as was 
consistent with truth; we did expect 
that some explanation would have 
been offered ; but we have waited in 
vain ; the charge was reiterated by the 
press, both of Great Britain and of 
Ireland ; but no attempt at a defence 
has been made; we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that it is because none 
can be made. We feel bound, how. 
ever, distinctly and briefly to reiterate 
our charge. 

It amounts to nothing more nor less 
than this :—That the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in his place in the House of 
Lords, presented to the House returns, 
purporting to gwe a faithful account of 
the improvement in the state of Ireland, 
and to furnish parliament with the means 
of judging of its progress, which were 
nothing but a piece of jugglery and 
Sraud. 

Our readers will observe the lan- 
guage which we use. We do not 
charge Lord Mulgrave with being the 
contriver of the fraud, or even being 
designedly accessory to it. Did we think 
it right to make such a charge—we 
would not hesitate to do so. No ex- 
alted rank, we trust, should shield the 
criminal from exposure; but we make 
no such charge ; we are not warranted 
in doing so. On the contrary, we have 
reason to know, that these returns were 
prepared, we must add, fabricated, for 
the Viceroy by the hand of another ; 
one, if we are not misinformed, who 
has been paid by an office for such 
services, in supplying materials to 
Viceregal orations. Lord Mulgrave 
is only personally implicated by having 
used the returns as they were supplied 
and arranged for him. We are per- 
fectly satisfied that the fraud was prac- 
tised on Lord Mulgrave as well as on 
parliament and the public; and we 
entreat, respectfully entreat Lord Mul- 
grave’s attention, while we endeavour 
to point it out. Sure we are that he 
will be doubly indignant at the double 
deception which was practised on him, 
deceived himself and made the instru- 
ment of deceiving others. 

Lord Mulgrave presented to parlia- 
ment returns from the constabulary 
officers which exhibited a great dimi- 
nution of crime, and which unques- 
tionably spread the impression that 
crime was diminishing. How far this 
impression is correct we stop not to 
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inquire ; but we allege that the returns 
were artfully framed and arranged to 
impose upon the public. 

he noble Viceroy produced returns 
which he stated to include every offence 
from which a fair comparison as to the 
state of the country could be drawn. 
The offences enumerated he stated to 
be—homicides, firing at the persons, 
cutting and maiming, assaults, (specially 
reported,) abductions, rapes, and at- 
tempts to ravish, levelling, burglary, 
burning, attacks on houses, demands or 
robbery of arms, oaths unlawfully ad- 
ministered, illegal notices or meetings, 
riots, faction fights, rescue and resis- 
tance to legal process. 

During the six months preceding the 
coercion bill, these offences amounted, 
according to the reports of the con- 
stabulary, to é ; 6,235 
Corresponding period, 1837, 2,385 

Now the fraud of which we complain 
is this—that this statement appears to 
be as irrefragable as mathematical de- 
monstration. It is not opinion, but it 
is an abstract of returns ; these returns 
must, to all appearance, give a fair ac- 
count of the state of the country—un- 
less we suppose that the officers being 
desired to report all offences neglect to 
do so, or that Lord Mulgrave, or some 
one for him, positively misrepresented 
what they reported; in the way of 
either of these suppositions there are 
difficulties almost insurmountable. 

But had Lord Mulgrave fully and 
fairly explained the construction of 
these returns, no one would have been 
thus deceived, and every peer in the 
house would have at once perceived 
that it was perfectly possible for Lord 
Mulgrave to have copied the figures 
fairly, and for his officers to have done 
all that they were desired to do, and 
yet for the returns to be of no value 
whatever in indicating the state of 
crime. When he came to the item of 
assaults, he should not have contented 
himself with the parenthetical addition 
(specially reported)—words which were 
calculated to attract no attention what- 
ever—but he should have fully informed 
their lordships, that only those assaults 
which the officer judged of importance 
were included—that this was a matter 
left to his own discretion, and that, 
therefore, their lordships must judge 
whether the diminution did not pro- 
ceed from a change in the officers, or 
from an actual falling off in crime ; but 
he merely added the words, specially 
reported, and left the returns to pro- 
duce the false impression that nothing 
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depended upon the discretion of the 
officer, and that there was no room for 
error. 

This impression was produced—it 
was held to be impossible that crime 
could occur without the knowledge of 
the constabulary—impossible that the 
constabulary should know them and 
not report them—and impossible that 
Lord Mulgrave should conceal what 
had been reported. This was the case 
of the tranquillity-mongers, a case rest- 
ing altogether on the suppression of 
the important fact, that in the most 
important, because by far the largest 
item the officer was desired to report, 
not all the offences which came to his 
knowledge, but that which he thought 
fit. We repeat that this fact was 
thrown artfully into the shade—it 
escaped the observation even of many 
who read the printed speech—and by 
this ingenious device, the false impres- 
sion was produced that there was no 
room for incorrectness in these re- 
turns. 

How much the knowledge of this 
fact altered the case, any one who 
knows Ireland can judge. We can 
now account for the diminution of the 
special reports between 1832 and 1837, 
by many causes, without ever suppdSing 
the character or number of assaults 
diminished—a supposition which all 
other evidence contradicts. 

Ist—When the Grey government 
were about to propose the coercion 
bill, it was only natural that they 
should endeavour to justify that mea- 
sure, and of course the greatest strict- 
ness was enforced on the officers in 
their reports. Lord Mulgrave’s go- 
vernment, on the other hand, are not 
over-anxious that the account of outrage 
should appear large—the strictness of 
those at the head would soon tell on 
their inferiors. 

2nd,—The character of the constabu- 
lary force is quite changed ; the officers 
are now selected from the ranks of agita- 
tors. Now, a circumstance which 
might appear to a Conservative officer 
eminently entitled to a special report, 
might be regarded by an O'Connellite 
as a trivial matter of no moment. 

3rd,— An immense proportion of 
the outrages of Ireland are connected 
with features in Irish society, the ex- 
istence of which the present govern- 
ment deny. Under Lord Wellesley’s 
government, no doubt, the officers re- 
ported the most trivial assault, provided 
that it appeared to be connected with 
illegal conspiracy, or with the anti- 
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Protestant and anti-English spirit of 
the people. Under Lord ieneal 
government a special report, founded 
on such considerations, would expose 
the officer to reproof. We KNow in- 
stances in which the reporting zeal of 
some of the officers has been rather 
roughly checked, 

The instance to which last month 
we alluded, of the outrage in the 
Waterford cathedral, triumphantly es- 
tablishes our case ; a disgraceful out- 
rage perpetrated against the observance 
of Protestant worship occurs in one of 
the first cities in Ireland ; under Lord 
Grey’s government a special report 
would instantly have followed ; under 
Lord Mulgrave’s there is no such 
thing. Lord Mulgrave is forced to 
acknowledge that his special reporters 
did not do their duty ; in a document 
dated the 26th of December, he de- 
clares the Waterford officer to be a 
person of the highest character for 
vigilance ; but “his Excellency is of 
opinion that, in considering this occur- 
rence, one which he should not have 
REPORTED SPECIALLY, he took a very 
incorrect view of his duty.” 

Mr. Wright thought, what every 
constabulary officer in Ireland thinks, 
that if he appeared to attach any very 
great importance to such a thing as an 
interference with Protestant worship, 
he would be branded at the Castle as 
belonging to “the party who desire to 
perpetuate religious discord ;” for this 
is the cant of the day; it is thus that 
my Lord Mulgrave, and my Lord 
John Russell meet the arguments of 
those in other spheres who dare to 
hint that the character of popery is 
intolerant and persecuting ; these les- 
sons are not lost upon the constabu- 
lary. 

When they find the journals which 
bring forward these facts, stigmatized 
as Orange, and as anti-Irish, they that 
are the favoured and avowed organs of 
the government make it their business 
to suppress and deny the outrages 
which manifest the spirit of religious 
bigotry. The language held in parlia- 
ment is just the same; Lord John 
Russell and Lord Morpeth do not 
scruple to stigmatize, with such invec- 
tive as they are capable of, all who 
adduce any facts that shew the real 
character of Popery in Ireland. What 
must be the effect of all this, upon the 
minds of the inferior officers of govern- 
ment ?— what inference must they 
draw ? Unquestionably, that the surest 
road to the displeasure of their mas- 
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ters is to appear to believe ‘in the in. 
fluences, the existence of which it is 
the daily and hourly employment of 
their masters to deny. 

The governors of Ireland have, in 
fact, entered upon their task with a 
fixed resolution to believe one theory 
of the state of Ireland, and to expect 
an inferior officer to presume to send 
up a special report, which would imply 
a dissent from that theory, is utterly 
absurd. One fact, however, is worth 
a thousand arguments. We recur to 
the case of the Waterford cathedral, 
and we defy any impartial person to 
read over the facts of this case—to 
consider the aggravated character of 
the outrage, its peculiar features, the 
high character given to Mr. Wright 
by Lord Mulgrave, and then the ab- 
sence of a special report, and further, 
to consider that it was mere accident 
brought the omission to light—and not 
to form the conclusion that such omis- 
sions are frequent and numerous; be- 
cause some of the constabulary are in- 
clined to make light of matters such 
as these, and others are afraid to 
attach any importance to them. 

That the special reporting is the 
entire secret of the diminution we ap- 
prehend, there is no rational man 
who has read what we have written, 
will doubt ; but we charge upon the 
fabricator of Lord Malgrave’s ab- 
stract, the fraud of designing that this 
important fact should uot be distinetly 
stated, but, as far as possible, kept 
out of view. 

This, our readers will bear in mind, 
is the gravamen of our charge. We 
have shewn that the fact of the special 
reporting was quite sufficient to render 
the returns worthless as evidence of 
the state of the country ; but this fact 
was designedly and artfully thrown 
into the shade. ‘The returns were so 
framed that no person who merely 
heard them read, could possibly be ex- 
pected to detect the artifice — that 
most persons would read them over for 
themselves without perceiving it ; that 
is, in plain words, they were a gross, al- 
thourh, we admit, an ingenious frand, 

We do trust that good will result 
from its exposure. We trust that Lord 
Mulgrave himself will begin to reflect 
upon the hands in which he has placed 
himself. He must see that he has lent 
himself to a faction who do not seruple 
even to compromise him for their darling 
object of perverting truth. He must see 
that the men npon whom bis position 
compels him to rely, are not trustworthy. 
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There is nothing which a high-minded 
man will so indignantly resent as to 
find himself made the unconscious in- 
strument of a fraud. 

But, meantime other considerations 
arise; something is due to the public 
morality—something to the dignity of 
the British senate. ‘The presentation 
of these returns should not be per- 
mitted to pass unobserved and unre- 
probated. In our sphere we have done 
what we could to point attention to 
the dishonest artifice which united the 
wickedness of an enormous fraud with 
the littleness of a mere manceuvre, 
The paltry trick was played off on the 
honor of the British senate, and in a 
matter in which the interests of an 
entire country were involved. 

Shall the subject be permitted to let 
drop? and this add another to the in- 
stances already too numerous, which 
recent times afford, in which the de- 
ception serves its purposes for the 
time, and its exposure brings after- 
ward no discredit to the successful 
cheat ? 

We challenge—we demand from 
some advocate of government, an ex- 


planation, or let Lord Mulgrave's offi- 
cial returns be branded, for the future, 
as worthless. In all sincerity we ac- 
quit Lord Mulgrave of any designed 
participation in this scandalous fraud— 
but a fraud has been attempted, to 
some extent successfully, upon the 
House of Peers. It is for some mem- 
ber of that august assembly to ask for 
an explanation—no underling should 
dare, behind the shelter of the Vice- 
roy, to practise his imposition upon 
that body; the name of Lord Mul- 
grave should not protect the jugglery 
from exposure, or we must suppose 
that, even in the noblest assembly 
which the world now witnesses—the 
assembly of the British peers—indig- 
nation against artifice and fraud is si- 
lenced before station and rank, and 
the impostor may continue his tricks 
with impunity, provided he can manage 
to employ a coronet among the imple- 
ments of his jugglery. 


Here’s a good world the while.—Who is so gross 
That cannot see this palpable device? 

Yet who so bold but says he sees it not? 

Bad is the world and ali will come to nought 
When such bad dealing must be seen in thought 
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Beauty goes forth upon thee with the sun 
From morn till eve, and with the silent moon 
Hovers at midnight : when her starry noon 
Holds jubilee in Heaven, the fairies run 
Athwart thy dewy vales from dun to dun 
Among the gleamy lakes ; the shamrock springs 
Beneath their pranking footsteps ; and the wings 
Of Eld, where long ere History begun 
They waved, are floating round thy vestal towers! 
Thy old grey Cromlechs looking to the sky, 
Repay oblivion to the conquered hours, 
Numb’ring them with their shadows as they die, 
And many a simple heart has learned, I ween, 
To love, at eve, beneath thy thousand ruins green ! 
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THB RUBI, A TALE OF THE SEA, 
IN 81X CANTOS. 


“ A bawbling vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught, and bulk, unprizable ; 
With which such scathful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cried fame and honour on him.” 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, Act v. Sc. i, 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The following tale is founded on the history of those lawless adventurers, who 
in the end of the 17th and beginning of the [8th centuries, harassed the coasts 
of Southern America and the adjacent Isles; immediately succeeding the 
Buccaneers, and forming, as it were, a link between those notorious freebooters, 
and the more obscure pirates of later days. Equal in atrocities, but far in- 
ferior in numbers and internal government, to their formidable predecessors, 
they are comparatively little known ; enough, however, has survived in legend 
and record, in the regions of their exploits, to afford sufficient ground for a de- 
scription of them in tale and lay. 

Of the story produced from these sources, many of the particular incidents 
are historical facts. Many, at the same time, are imaginary ; while the structure 
of the whole in a connected narrative is purely fictitious. 

The scene is laid first in the Caribbean sea; then in a bay on the sonth- 
eastern coast of the Island of Cuba; and, lastly, among the keys or islets of the 
Bay of Honduras. 

The time occupied by the action is a period of thirty days, twenty of which 
are supposed to este between the conclusion of the first Canto, and the open- 
ing of the second ; and about eight or nine early in the sixth. The remain- 
ing space of about thirty hours is occupied by the intermediate Cantos. 

The tale is entitled Tue Rust, after the Pirate-ship, which is, so to speak‘ 
the hero, or more properly the heroine, of the story. The Pirates are repre- 
sented in conformity with their historical character ; for it has been no part of 
the purpose of the author to extenuate the enormity of vice, much less to invest 
it with the semblance of virtue. 


CANTO I.—THE ESCAPE. 


I. 


The glass has swept the ocean’s verge, 

Not a sail is floating there : 

Has she sunk on the breast of the surge, 

Or melted into air ? 

Has the sun of the Rover set, 

And his blood-red banner quail’d ? 
They turn them with regret, 

For the hope of their cruise has fail’d. 
And the helm is up: and in the sky 
The thin white canvass flutters on high, 

10 
Rising, as feathers on sea-bird’s wing, 
To court the softest whispering 
Of the evening breeze, whose murmurs 

la 
mead the glowing cheek of the closing 
day. 

Onward the gallant frigate glides, 
Brushing the waves with her rolling sides: 
Onward and onward still she flies, 
To tell her tale in other skies ; 


A tale of joy to the isles and the flood, 
That the Rover has struck his banner of 
blood, 20 
And has left the shores of the ocean free 
From the rod of his ruthless tyranny. 


Il. 


The moon has ris’n upon her fight, 

Bathing the billows in streams of light. 

The frigate has past ; but that bright ray 

Shone on the deep, where drifting lay 

A low dark hull, whose masts alone, 

Shadowy and slight, were scarcely shown, 

Dismantled of rigging, and narrow, and 
bare : 

No lofty topmast tapering in air, 30 

No yards with ontline dark to aid 

The tracery of that airy shade : 

But the shrouds and the spars were strew'd 
on the deck, 

And she seem’d—was she not indeed ?— 
a wreck, 
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The frigate had heedlessly past her by : 
Her arrowy masts in the evening sky, 
Where the light of the day was well-nigh 


ne, 
Mero marks fer the eye to rest upon. 
A night and a day 
Have glided away ; 40 
Helmless and motionless there she lay, 
Tossed by the surges and dash’d by the 


spray, : 
A shapeless speck amidst the foam— 
But that shapeless speck is the Rover's 
home. 


Ill. 


It is evening and the sun is set, 

But the track of his glory is beaming yet, 

Spreading along the horizon’s line 

With a mellow’d radiance of light divine, 

As the echo of song at the music’s close, 

Or the lingering scent of the wither’d 
rose. 50 


Iv, 


There came a moaning on the water, 
But it was not a woman’s cry, 
As of a mother or a daughter 
In the first wild agony 
Of death’s bereavement; nor the broken 
tone 
Of childhood wailing for some early 


grief, 
The first, perchance, its little heart has 
known, 
Falling like eastern showers, as full and 
brief; 
Where the next smile, that sparkles in the 
eye, 
Bathes in the tear-drop, ere it passes by. 
60 


This was no infant's grief, no woman’s 
mourning : 
But one long murmur, deepening as it 
rose 
Above the waters, as the hollow warning 
Of distant surges ere the tempest blows; 
The voice of manhood’s misery, in his 


pride 
Scorning the weakness that he seeks to 
hide, 
As if that gentlest passion were his worst ; 
Till, growing by concealment, it has burst 
Forth from his bosom, and obtained relief 
In accents more of anger than of grief. 70 


Vv. 


A dark and melancholy band, 

Upon their deck the Pirates stand, 
Gazing with stern revengeful eye 
Upon the banner’d pall, where lie, 
Wreathed lightly with its folds of red, 
The cold limbs of their leader dead. 
The first, the only, victim he 

Of that dread frigate’s battery, 
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Ere the thick storm-cloud lent its night 
To screen the Pirates from her sight, 80 
Nor raised its veil, until in vain 

She sought the baffling foe again. 


vi. 


He was their chief! What is he now? 
The curling lip, the bended brow, 
Speak of one passion left alone, 

When life, and all of life, are gone: 

As if some fiend in very scorn 

Had bid that look in death be worn, 

In mockery of the thought that pride 
Should with mortality abide, 

When every wretch it trampled o’er 
May spurn the dust so feared before. 


vil. 


Yet seldom pride had left its trace 
Imprinted on a nobler face ! 
OF lightest brown the clustering hair 
Hung o’er a cheek that once was fair, 
Till frequent suns had rudely spread 
A varied stain of dazzling red, 
Whose tinge a ghastly contrast threw 
On those pale lips’ decaying hue. 100 
Light were the lashes on the lid, 
Which, shrunk and fallen now, had hid 
The flashing eye, whose blue gave trace 
Of Europe’s hardy northern race, 
In one whom merit ill repaid, 
Or cherish’d wrong, or hope delay’d, 
Or thirst of gold, or love of sway, 
Had lured from England’s flag away. 
None but a youth, who with him came, 
Knew, or his lineage, or his name: 110 
The remnant neither ask’d nor knew 
Of all the brave but motley crew, 
Where Afric’s sons claimed equal place 
With Gaul and Spain’s vindictive race. 
Yet was he loved, if sense like love 
Can e’er such rugged natures move : 
He was adored. Were any brave, 
He was the bravest: on the wave, 
In the dark tempest’s midnight hour, 
Did any claim the seaman’s power, 120 
’T was his the task, ’twas his the pride, 
The vessel’s madden’d course to guide, 
And hold her in his firm command, 
With seaman’s eye, and seaman’s hand. 
His was the voice that urged the fray; 
His the keen brand in danger’s day ; 
And his the heart, whose pride return'd 
Amidst his crew the spoil he spurn’d. 
Each loved him, for they each could find 
In him that envied skill, 130 
That mighty mastery of the mind, 
Which can inferior natures bind, 
And turn them to its will. 
And is this mind so lowly bow’d ? 
Is this the heart that beat so proud, 
Now laid so cold and still ?— 
In varying numbers, wild and slow, 
Arose the Pirates’ dirge of woe. 
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THE DIRGE. 


1. 
Thy last fight is fought, 
And thy last cruise is over: 
Farewell the stout-hearted ! 
Farewell to the Rover ! 
Sound may thy slumbers be 
Under the wave! 
There has thy pillow been— 
There is thy grave. 


140 


Red flow’d the blood, 

Where thy banner was blowing ; 
Wild were the cries, 

Where its red field was glowing: 150 
Struck though that banner now, 

Torn though it lies, 
Redder the blood shall be— 

Wilder the cries. 


3. 

We mourn for thy fate, 

As the brave should be mourned: 
We shed not above thee 

The tear thou hadst scorned. 
Comrades in battle fray, 

Did we shrink then ? 
Now is our parting come, 

Part we as men ! 


4. 


The fallow deer’s misery 
Breaks forth in tears : 
The lion in agony 
Bounds on the spears. 
Sorrow may pass away ; 
Hate cannot change : 
Others may weep for thee— 
We will revenge. 


IX. 

Around the chieftain’s stiffening side 

The crimson mantle is closer tied, 

Hiding the sword which he clasped in 
death, 

And the steel-set pistols that gleam’d 
beneath. 

For the boldest heart in that Rover's band 

Had not ventured his life on a dead man’s 
brand. 

The body has sunk, and the vessel’s sides 

Are wet with the splash as the wave 
divides : 

The body has sunk, but they still may 
trace 

Its wavering way to its resting-place, 180 

Till the small faint speck of crimson hue 

Is lost in the depths of the ocean blue ; 

And the ground shark glides from his 
coral cave, 

To prowl o’er the seat of the Pirate’s 
yrave. 


[ March 
xX 
The chief has fall’n, but still his band 


remain, 

And turn them to their work of death 
again. 

All, all are busy. 
guard ; 

These point the masts, or cross the taper. 
ing yard ; 

These the strong tackles for the bark 
prepare, 

New cordage reeve, the wounded shrouds 
repair. 190 

Sail after sail beneath their skilful hands 

Its snow-white bosom to the breeze ex. 
pands : 

Graceful she glides upon her watery way, 

The broad bows streaming with the silver 
spray ; 

Whilst that dread banner, rising o’er the 
flood, 

Mocks the pale moonbeam with its field 
of blood. 


These arrange the 


YI. 

And who shall be their Capra now? 

Whose is the master mind to bow 

The passions of a crew so rude, 

And curb them in their wildest mood? 

200 

On many a brow the moonbeams play’d, 

That silver hairs but scantly shade : 

On many a rugged face and form, 

Scarr’d in the fight and scathed by storm : 

On many a sinewy arm and hand, 

That well might wield a leader's brand. 

But all stood mute, and not a sound 

Broke through the still night air around, 

Save the canvass struggling in the blast, 

And the dark yards crushing against the 
mast, 210 

And the ringing of blocks as the sails are 
set, 

And the clashing of loose ropes quivering 
yet: 

And when at intervals, low and brief, 

Arose the orders of their chief, 

Those orders fell on the ear alone 

In a beardless stripling’s silvery tone. 


XI. 

The sails are set, the yards are trimmed, 
The gallant bark moves on: 

In silence from the Rusi’s deck 
The Rust’s crew are gone. 

The watchful guardian of the night, 
In drear and listless mood, 

Along the deck with changeless step 
His weary walk pursued. 

All seem’d security and calm : 
Yet ever and anon, 

As that tall sailor’s manly form 
The moonbeams fell upon, 

His burnish’d arms, but half conceal'd, 
In the soft radiance shone. 230) 


220 
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Silent and stern the helmsman stood 
The vessel’s wheel beside : 

And there was one, who lean’d his head 
Over the vessel’s side, 

As if he counted every wave, 
Her dripping bows divide. 

That was a young and slender boy, 
Who gazed upon the sea: 

That young boy is the Rover now, 
Chief of that company. 240 


XIII. 


The yellow moon looks languidly 

Upon the still and silent sea, 

And the shadowy clouds, whose breasts 
surround her, 

Reflect in beauty the splendour around 
her. 

And the blue of the heavens is deep and 
bright, 

And the ocean is studded with gems of 
light. 

He sees not the pale moon shining on 
high, 

Nor the deep bright blue of the beaming 
sky, 

Nor the thin clouds changing with every 
breath, 

Nor the sparkling billows that dance be- 
neath. 250 

With the thoughts of the past is his 
bosom yearning, 

Through the lapse of a few short years 
returning ; 

And again, far over the ocean’s foam, 

He sees the walls of his father’s home, 

Where the jessamine spreads its leaves of 
green, 

And the clematis’ blossoms are white 
between, 

And the woodbine’s fragrant tendril 
glides 

Up the gothic window’s ancient sides ; 

And there, hard by the garden gate, 

He sees his fair young sisters wait, 260 

With their braided hair and their bright 
blue eyes, 

And their soft cheeks blooming with 
health’s own dies, 

And each young maiden’s slender waist 

In turn by as slight an arm embraced, 

United by the beautiful band 

Of sister love! Yes, there they stand, 

As oft they have stood in the well-known 
track, 

To welcome their wanderer's footsteps 
back ; 

As oft they may watch, but watch in 
vain, 

For one who must never return again ! 

270 
xIV. 


To darker scenes has his fancy roved ; 
To his parting hour from those only 
loved ; 
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But that moment’s agony bursts: upon 
him, 

And pale sad faces are gazing on him, 

And he draws his hand across his eyes, 

To hide the pang of his memories. 


Xv. 


Such thoughts were bitter; but bitterer 
came 

The burning feelings of wrath and shame, 

As the sense of the present past him by 

In alj its dread reality. 280 

How changed from him, who had raised 
his brand 

Amidst the ranks of his native land! 

Who had seen his youthful name enroll’d 

3eneath her flag’s majestic fold, 

That flag, which he gloried to see un- 
furl’d, 

And spread its wings o’er the waves of 
the world ! 

But, alas! the banner he now must bear, 

It may not wave in the upper air ; 

But when the joy of the last light dies, 

You may see its gloomy shadow arise, 290 

Hovering as bird of evil doom 

Around the precincts of the tomb ; 

And there, in the tempest’s wildest blast, 

When the thunder crashes, the rain beats 
fast, 

And the green seas are dashing heavy 
and chill, 

And the hearts of the bravest with terror 
thrill ; 

As the fiend of mischief gazing 

On the storm of his own wild raising, 

That bloody symbol is floating still! 

His courage is madness ; his thoughts 
are worse; 300 

His deeds a horror; his name a curse ; 

Chased as the war-wolf over the sea, 

To every sail an enemy; 

Dreaded by all; and loved by none 

Since yesterday: for he was gone, 

That one, who long with him had borne 

Their petty tyrants’ spite and scorn ; 

That one, who from their power had fled 

A renegade-—and he was dead ! 


XVI. 


He shook his clenched hand in the air, 310 

And he dash’d from his brow his waving 
hair, 

And he rais’d that pale clear brow on 
high, 

And a wild light shone in his large blue 
eye, 

That fiercely and fitfully wandered round, 

And his parched lips moved without a 
sound, 

As if the curse might not be named, 

That his heart in its bitterness 
framed. 

The moon had passed behind a cloud, 

And riot and laughter came lengthening 
and loud, 


had 
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As his crew below, in maddened glee, 320 
Pour’d forth their boisterous melody. 


xvil. 
SONG—THE PIRATE'S CAROUSE. 


1. 


Pass the toast around, 
For the wine is crown’d, 

And the bubbles are sparkling bright ; 
The goblets of gold, 

That its juices hold, 

Are streaming with ruddy light. 
There is joy to the soul 
In the brimming bow], 

But its joys are too quickly past ; 
There is joy to our eyes 
In the gold we prize, 

But it may not for ever last : 
Yet dearer joys 
Have we, my boys, 

And joys that are meet for men’: 
For blood is the draught, 
That we oft have quaff’d, 

And blood will we quaff again, 


a. 
When the battle shout 
Is pealing out, 
Shall that maddening draught be poured; 
The battle-cry 
Our melody, 
Fit strain for such banquet board. 
And the dark-red stain 
On our brands shall remain, 
And shall flush our lips and brow ; 
A glorious thirst 
For a race accurst, 
As the landsmen call us now. 
Away with the fools, 
And their craven rules, 
We are lords of the wild sea-flood ; 
Our charters of right 
Are our sabres bright, 
And the cry of our onset—blood. 


330 


340 


XVIII, 


’Tis a bitter thing in this life of pain, 

When the spirit has spurn’d its earthly 
chain, 

And sought in the bosom’s still re- 
cess 360 

The joy of its own deep loneliness ; 

And though the sensations, which then 
we feel, 

May be rather of sorrow than of weal, 

It is something to think there is that in 
their tone, 

Which the spirit may drink in, all its 
own :— 

It is bitter then to hear the din 

Of another's voice break rudely in, 

And mar the mirror, which just has 
caught 

Some bright reflexion, some cherish’d 
thought, 
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Some vision wove with so slight “@ 
spell, 370 

That a sound or a word may the charm 
dispel, 

And leave no trace of its path behind 

But a restless vacancy of mind; F 

As in those fair pictures, that lie imprest 

On a lake of the mountain’s tranquil 
breast ; 

Shadows, so faultless in shapes and dies 

That they only are not realities ; . 

Let an air but steal down the mountain's 
side ; 

Let a pebble the sleeping waters divide: 

Let a leaf but fall from a witherd 
spray, 380 

The fairy delusion will pass away, 

And ripples and circles will crowd o'er 
the scene, 

And confusion will revel where beauty 
has been. 


XIX, 


But how felt he, when those rude strains 
broke 

Upon his musings, and awoke 

His spirit from its troubled dreams? 

Pale, ashy pale, at first he seems 

As marble; then a flush of red 

Sudden, and deep, and bright is spread 

O’er neck, cheek, forehead, all around, 390 

As thick blood gushing from a wound, 

It seem’d as if his veins must burst 

From very fulness, as he curst, 

Those who had dared to give a name 

To his own thoughts of sin and shame. 


XX, 


For vengeance did his prayer aspire, 
As keen as theirs, as deep, as dire; 
Yet no vain passion of a brood 
Cradled and nursed in scenes of blood, 


Who with the world in fell debate 

Repaid its scorn with fiendish hate, 

A hate, that spared nor sex nor age, 

But sought against mankind to wage 

Its warfare, banquetting in gore, 

Insatiate, craving still for more. 

Not such was his: his cherish’d long 

For deep despite and bitter wrong ; 

His cherish’d only against those, 

Whom injury had mark’d his foes, 

Whose pride, whose tyranny, had 
driven 410 

His name from earth, his soul from 
heaven. 

For this his prayers were daily rear’d 

For vengeance; yet ev’n these appear’d 

As almost hallowed, and allied 

To justice, whilst, in very pride, 

Ev’n in his greatest agony 

He only pray’d that he might be 

His own avenger, and might stand 

Against his tyrants, hand to hand, 

Free from the galling chains that 
bind 420 


400 
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w man, mind beneath mind ; 
— that, failing to control, 
Would rather crush the indignant soul, 
Than let one thought continue free 
To breathe the name of liberty. 


XXI. 


Such visions erst his fancy drew, 

What time he joined that lawless crew, 

Smarting beneath the recent wound 

Of wanton injury, and bound 

By friendship to that one alone 430 

Whose wrongs seem’d greater than his 
own. 


XXII. 


Months pass’d away: his comrade’s name 

Wide and more wide had spread his 
fame : 

His matchless speed and skilfulness, 

His pride, his daring, his success, 

Each had its tale, and fancy shed 

A deeper halo round his head ; 

Whilst each new tale, that rumour told, 

Added new wonder to the old. 

Before him foreign powers had quail- 
ed; 440 

In his pursuit had England failed ; 

Scarce was he seen on any coast, 

And follow’d, when the trace was lost ; 

And distant shores beheld with dread 

The waving of his banner red, 


XXL 


Yet, ever mid the toil, the strife, 
The hurry of a rover'’s life, 

Still to his secret purpose true, 

He kept one cherished end in view, 
And, though unable to restrain 

His fierce associates’ thirst for gain, 
He gave profuse his plunder’d store, 
As huntsman, when the chase is o’er, 
Throws the blood-morsel to the pack ; 
Ever his own dark thoughts came back 
To one lone ship, one guilty head, 

On which was all concentrated, 

His hopes and hate: and as at night 
The figure. of some wasted sprite 

Still dogs the murderer; day by day, 460 
In stream, in harbour, and in bay, 
Where’er that haughty cruiser lay, 
Thither impatient for his game 

Secret and swift the Rover came, 

True to his prey, as are the brood 

Of famish’d wolf in scent of blood. 


450 


XXIV, 


Such was the Pirate’s life and fame ; 

He, who had borne the Pirate’s name, 
With all his griefs and crimes is gone. 
But his revenge will still live on, 470 
In all its bitterness imprest 

On that young Leader's gloomy breast. 
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KXV. 


He turns; the white deck, whiter yet, 

Contrasted with its lines of jet, 

Glares painfully upon the sight ; 

The mazes of cordage are dipt in light, 

And many a broken moonbeam streams 

Through the full sails’ distended seams. 

He starts; two eye-balls, large and 
black 


And sparkling, pay his glances back, 
480 


A seaman, unobserv’d, unseen, 

With secret step has join’d the scene ; 
Leans on the mast, and looks around 
Without a sign, a word, a sound, 


XXVI. 


The intruder seem’d of daring mood ; 

His manly features dark and rude; 

And darker still their shade appear’d 

From black moustache and ample beard. 

One of a hardy race was he, 

Owning no mother but the sea, 

Who had endow’d her rugged child 

With passions varying, strong, and 

wild ; 

Ev’n as her own, whose temper roves 

With every breath of wind that moves. 

His brow was open, bold, and high; 

Sparkling and bright his laughing eye, 

Whose blythe expression well belied 

His curling lip’s habitual pride. 

His simple dress was unconfined ; 

No rules of art his limbs to bind; 

No shape of quaint device controll’d 

His sinewy form’s majestic mould. 

Naked his throat; his head was bare ; 

In thick dark ringlets curl’d his hair. 

A crimson searf begirt his waist ; 

A golden chain his shoulders graced, 

His only ornament, and bore 

A call of gold, such as of yore 

The admirals of England wore. 

His arms were folded on his breast; 
510 


500 


His lip a rising sneer represt, 
As thus he watch’d with curious eye 
His youthful leader’s revery. 


XXVII. 


With painful effort to dispel 

The tyranny of that deep spell, 

Which memory o’er his soul had cast 

From the sad visions of the past, 

The youth impatiently awoke 

From his dark musings.—As he spoke, 

With tone of careless scorn concealing 
520 

A hidden $train of deeper feeling, 

While rush’d unbidden to his mind 

Doubts without form and undefined : 

Such doubts as haunt the guilty breast ; 

Such doubts as break the wretch’s rest, 

Whose comrades live beyond the awe 

Of human right and human law, 
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« What ho, Latuaro! Has the song 

No charm the banquet to prolong? 

Have early brawls the feast restrained ? 
530 

Or is the bow] already drained, 

That thus a seaman finds delight 

In lonely deck and moonlight night ? 

Methought that in the song I heard, 

Breathing of vengeance every word, 

I traced your voice; or am I wrong, 

Or would you moralize your song?” 


XXIX, 


Tho sturdy seaman felt the taunt implied, 

Smiled in derision, and unmoved replied. 

“They miss you, chief! with loud acclaim 

540 

And frequent murmurs call upon your 
name. 

Upon your first command at least 

You might have graced our mirthful 
feast. 

For, though our ancient Rover's law 

Some certain lines of deference draw, 

Yet one so young had well begin 

Not to demand it: but to win.” 


Tx, 

The Captain started at the abrupt reply, 

Flush’d his light cheek, and flash'd his 
haughty eye. 

His hand involuntary motion made, 550 

As if to grasp the handle of his blade, 

Then back return’d; for memory came 
again, 

The heedless act of anger to restrain. 

He knew the passions of his crew how 
rude, 

When wine or conquest had inflam'd 
their blood: 

And now he fear’d those passions to 
awake $ 

Not for himself he fear’d, but for the 
sake 

Of that one darling end he cherish'd 
still ; 

Rather than lose those instruments of ill, 

Rude speech or haughty look must now 
be borne. 560 

Calmly he spoke, and yet he spoke with 
scori. 


XXXL 
* T love not revels, that afford 
No respite from the festal board. 
I love not riots, that deny 
All boundary to debauchery ; . 
The frequent draughts, and maddening 
calls 
For midnight catch and drunken brawls. 
Let there be enterprise to dare, 
Be mine the first, the greatest share ! 
Be this at least my proper aim! 570 
But every custom I disclaim, 


That rudely ventures to intrude 
Upon a leader's solitude.” 


XXXII. 


Latuano smiled, « If, as T fear, 

My rude attempts have jarr’d upon your 
ear, 

Ev'n as I left the board, the jovial 
throng 

Had call’d on Atserr for a gentler 
song. 

Perchance the lovesick stripling’s lay 

May chase one jealous doubt away.” 


XXXII, 
He paus’d; for, as he spoke, 
The sound of music broke 

Upon the midnight air : 
From the cadence of its tone 
Some softer notes had gone, 
For the wine-cup of excess 
Had marr’d its loveliness ; 

Yet it swell'd so sweetly there, 
That the seaman’s lip the while 
Forbore its bitter smile, 

And the youthful leader's breast 
For a moment seem’d at rest 
Beneath its witchery rare. 


XXXIV. 
ALBERT’S LOVE-SONG. 


1 
Lady, come with me 
To my wild liome on the sea! 
Soft is the couch where your limbs are 
lying ; 
Light are the breezes around you sigh- 
ing ; 
Gentle the slumbers the night-star brings, 
And lovely your morn’s awakenings ; 
Rude on the sea 
Will your slumbers be, 600 
Yet, Lady, come with me! 


9 


Lady, come with me 
To my wild home on the sea! 
There are sweet sounds, Lady, about 
your ! 
The hum of the bee on the opening 
flower, 
The voice of the lark on his sportive 
wing, 
And the mountain streamlet murmuring. 
Rude on the sea 
Will your melody he, 
Yet, lady, come with me. 610 
3 
Lady, come with me 
To my wild home on the sea! 
There are bright forms, lady, watching 
by thee; , 
The young and the noble are ever nigh 
thee ; 


ower, 
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Each voice is music, and there the tone 
Of anger and passion are never known. 
Rader are we 
Upon the sea, 
Yet, lady, come with me! 


4 


Lady, come with me 
To my wild home on the sea! 
For the diamond shines in the darkest 
cell, , 
And the white pearl is born in the rough- 
est shell, 
And there lives not on shore a heart so 
true, 
As beats for you now on the ocean blue. 
Rude though we be 
Upon the sea, 
Yet faithful and true will we prove 
to thee, 
Then, lady, come with me! 
And ever as died the strain away, 
His comrades voices took up the lay, 
« Rude though we be 
Upon the sea, 
Yet faithful and true will we prove 
to thee, 
Lady, come with me !” 


620 


630 


XXXV. 
As the last echoes ceased, Latharo’s 
hand, 
With a stern gesture of assumed com- 
mand, 
Grasp'd his young leader’s arm: and, as 
he stayed 
His ‘parting step, with earnest fervour 
said : 
“ 1 come not with an idle boast, 
A herald from yon drunken host: 
]diots! who neither know nor care, 
Who fail or who the banquet share, 
Soon as the twice replenish'’d bowl 
Has drown’d the reason of the soul. 
I come, but with a higher end, 
To proffer service as a friend. 
] come, with purpose to disclose 
The danger that around you grows, 
For without aid you seek in vain 
This boisterous rabble to restrain. 
Listen, in whom you may confide, 
Before my faith’s more deeply tried! 


640 


650 


XXXVI. 
“ Of all the gallant vessels mann'd 
To combat for their own right hand, 
To brave the licensed tyrannies 
Of every haughty flag that flies ; 
For daring deed, by fortune crown’d, 
The GotonpRina was renown’d. 
Where'er the West in beauty smiles 660 
The empress of her hundred isles, 
And ancient seamen still revere 
The legends of the Buccaneer, 
A thousand tongues still wake to tell 
Her speed, her courage, and the spell 
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That wafted her from every eve, 

When mightier foes had press’d her nigh. 
I was her captain, and my name 
Became engratted.on her fame. 

I need not to my hearer swear, 

My spell was in the sword I wear: 
A gallant bark, a hardy crew, 
Were all the charms I ever knew : 
Some daring acts by fortune blest, 
And their own terrors, did the rest. 
It skill'd not: where my flag appear’d, 
I was caress’d, admir’d, and fear’d ; 

And my opponents, one by one, 

Or shunn’d me, or they seem’d to shun. 


670 


XXXVI. 

«« One only vessel -unsubdued 680 
With ceaseless chase my flight pursued : 
An English cruizer, o’er whose band 
A skilful veteran bore command. 
Thrice had he held me in his toil; 
Thrice had I giv’n his arms the foil ; 
And, had it been my fortune’s will, 
I might have braved and foil’d him still. 
But treachery lurk’d among my crew; 
And well my wary foeman knew 
The powerful agency of gold. 
Enough ! 

sold. 
Surprised, outnumber’d, and betray’d, 
A gallant stand my comrades made, 
And long bore up that desperate night 
To turn the fortune of the fight. 
What could they do against a host? 
My men o’erpower’d, my bark was lost; 
And I alone remain’d to tell, 
How long they struggled and how well. 
Iiow further fared the desperate fray, 

700 


690 
He bought me, and they 


I know not: let my hearer say. 

Nay, start not! I have learn’d to know 
My leader in a former foe ; 

And well may venture to confide 

In the brave blade myself have tried.” 


XXXVIII. 


The youth with interest unconceal’d 
Had mark’d the tale, the man reveal’d, 
In silence: but towards its close 
Some doubt within his bosom rose, 
Prompting his cool unmoved reply. 
«* Perchance my memory can supply 
One fact, that scarcely answers well 
As sequel to the tale you tell. 

I saw in Kincsron’s crowded street 
In wondering throngs the rabble meet. 
I saw GuyaTanos’ pirate band 
Guarded and fetter’d, hand to hand, 
Led to receive their destin’d meed 
For broken laws and bloody deed. 
One gallows, higher than the rest, 
In the dread centre stood contest, 
Destined their leader’s weight to bear. 
Mark me, Laruaro! I was there, 

A willing witness to his fate, 

And saw that wood receive its freight. 


710 
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Hence, and relate your wond’rous lot 
To other ears! I trust you not.” 


XXXIX. 


He turn’d him from the vessel’s side. 

“« We part not thus,” the seaman cried : 

“ Proofs do you need? you shall re- 
ceive 7 

Proofs that you must perforce believe. 

Till then, suppose my story true: 

I was the captain of that crew, 

And I alone escaped the chain, 

When all the rest were kill’d or ta’en. 

It is sufficient now to know, 

That I escaped, no matter how. 

But when my comrades of the flood 

Had closed their brave career in blood, 

Little my foes’ exulting host 740 

Guess'd that their greatest prize was lost. 

For, when the day of trial came, 

Another bore that leader’s name, 

With all its obloquy and blame ; 

And nobly faithful to the last, 

Held ev’n in death the secret fast. 

He's gone ; but I will pay him yet, 

If blood can wash away the debt ; 

Had not the knowledge come too late, 

Perchance I might have changed his 
fate. 750 


XL. 


« But I was on the bed of pain, 

With fever’s lightnings in my brain ; 

And in my ears the constant sounds 

Of rushing waters, while my wounds, 

Fretted by agony and ire, 

Well’d forth in streams of liquid fire. 

And ever to my dizzy eyes 

Appeared the wildest fantasies, 

Of trunkless heads that grinn’d and 
stared, 

And headless eyes that rolled and 
glared 760 

In mockery at me, till in pain 

I grinn’d, and howl'd, and glared again. 

Methought in every vivid face 

An absent comrade I might trace ; 

And then methought that I had died, 

And these were demons at my side. 

Exhausted nature could no more 

Sustain the fight, but gave it o’er. 

A blank ensued, which memory’s ray 

1s all too weak to drive away. 770 

Painful and bitter is the strife, 

Where death contends the prize with life, 


XLI. 


“ I rose at length, subdued and weak : 
And the first words my lips could speak, 
Ask’d for my vessel and my crew. 

Well those I asked my interest knew, 
And pity soothed the tale they told, 
That these had perished, that was sold. 

I brooded on my cherish’d wrong, 

Until my shattered frame grew strong. 780 


I swore she should be mine again ; 

They spoke of hazard, but in vain; 

For I had traced her, and she wore 

The flag that she had braved before, 

They manned her, tyrants of the waves, 

A crew of England’s practised slaves, 

They tried her, but with altered name, 

Fools ! could she still remain the same, 

As I had found her? Could it be, 

That she, the beautiful, the free, 799 

Should groan beneath their cursed chain, 

And yet bound lightly o’er the main, 

As lightly as when sea and sky, 

The winds and waves obeyed her sove- 
reignty ? 

All gloried in her; all foretold 

Her future triumphs from her old. 

Yet ne’er beneath their hated sway, 

The ‘broken-hearted’ bore the prize 
away ; 

But listless in her course she moved, 

As if she mourned for those she loved. 800 


XLIL. 


“ Say, youth, for thou canst say, has then 
indeed 


My ae mistress lost her boasted 
' a 


8 
He stamp’d upon the deck in high disdain, 
Look'’d proudly round, and then resumed 


again. 
“ Yes, she is mine! The dotards sold 
The gem, they could not prize, for gold. 
I sent my agents ; but my fate 
Delayed their coming till too late, 
A stranger from a foreign shore 
Had bought her, and they knew no 
more, 810 
Though rumour whispered that again 
The Rover's flag might sweep the main. 
I joined myself among his crew, 
With scarce a settled end in view. 
Had opportunity been shown, 
I might have claimed her for my own, 
And paid the price ; or had his hand 
Appeared too feeble to command, 
I might have chanced to claim her still, 
Without the price, without his will. 820 


XL. 
“ But such vague day-dreams soon gave 


piace, 
When 1 had seen that leader’s face, 
I saw, I knew him; once before 
We met beneath the cannon’s roar. 
I knew him by his bearing high, 
And his proud spirit’s mastery, 
The unbending firmness of his word, 
And the cool courage of his sword. 
I knew him for that one, by fate 
Whom I was bound and sworn to 
hate. 830 
And yet I could not hate him now! 
He had rent the triumphs from my brow, 
Had quenched the lustre of my shine, 
Had done despite to me and mine ; 
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And now he in my grasp appeared, 

I could not hate him, I revered. 

asked of him from all, but found 

That mystery had wrapt him round, 

Which none bad dared to penetrate ; 

None knew the secret of his fate. 

To few his courtesy was shown; 

His confidence to one alone. 

You were that one, Qh, need I say, 

How { bethought me of the day, 

When all my hopes were overthrown 

By those that now 1 yaced upon ? 

Did 1 not swear to be revenged ? 

I swore it, but my heart was changed. 

No single foe my bosom felts 

But on that berk, from which was 
dealt 850 

The ruin on my comrade’s hend, 

I vow'd destruction deep and dread. 


840 


XLIV. 

* Now rose my hopes: our leader's aim, 
And my own ends appeared the same : 
And much I marvell’d, that he sought 
That flag, bemeath whose folds le had 

fought 
So lately, with a hate whose tone 
Seemed as remorseless as my owa. 


XLV, 


« Followmg meanwhile from spot to spot 
in her pursuit, I ne'er forgot, 860 
That she, I never could resign, 
Obeyed another hand than mine, 
Yet have I almost felt a pride, 

To stand unnoticed oft beside 

My noble captain’s dauntless form ; 
And in the frenay of the storm, 
Behold how well his matchless skill 
Curb'd her wild motions to his will. 
Enough; I plighted him my troth, 
And faithfully I kept my oath. 870 
XLVZ 


* But he is gones and the command 

is vested in a weaker hand. 

Nay, frowa notat my borest word ! 

A firmer heart, a keener sword, 

We own not in our gallant crew ; 

But this can be no life for you. 

The rover’s boisterous career; 

The heart that knows sor rath nor fear; 

The steady purpose, fixed and strong, 

Which will not shrink from sense of 
wrong, 

Nor sense of crime; but holds its course, 

Unchecked by pity or remorse : 

This is no lite for you, though pride 

Or rage has lured you to our side. 

Have I not seen you turn away, 

After some well-contested fray, 

Which your own blade had mainly won ; 

Yet turn you, when the fray was done, 

From the last agony of those, 

Whom you had bravely faced as foes, 890 
Vo. XI. 


Tale of the Sea. 


269 


And whom the Rover's changeless doom 
Gave in the wave a living tomb? 

Have { nat seen your secret share 

In the distracted maiden’s prayer 

Only for death? Have you not told 
Almost yon captive's weight in gold, 

To step the child's disastrous fate, 

When old Barrisra swore to freight 
His sharkhook with a living bait? 


XLVA, 


« These nre no pirate’s virtues, youth | 900 
Already do they doubt your truth ; 
Altealy have T heard the threat, 
The whisper'd murmur, the regret, 
And the injutious contrast spread 
Betwixt the living aud the dead, 
Already half your crew combine 
To wrest away your right : 
Douvt not ! The otler half are mine ; 
Aud still in hell’s despite 
Will we support you to the tast, 
Until your day of vengeance past. 
Bat when that day is past away, 
And stretched beneath your feet 
Are those your last, your deadliest 
foes, 
Task yeu, I entreat, 
That this the bark which I have loved, 
To which my earlier right is proved, 
May once again be mine to boast, 
At twice the value she hast cost. 


910 


XLVI. 
‘« Nay, ponder, ere you make reply, 920 


Nor spurn my proffer hastily ; 

Or wait until your eyes accord 

More sure conviction than my word. 

Farewell! But see, the threatening 
sky 

Proclaims 
nigh! 

Wild is the tempest’s angtiest form, 

And hard the straggle with the storm: 

Yet rather woald a seaman brave 

The fury of the winds and wave, 

Than seek by reason’s rules to bind 

The frenzied passions of mankind.” 930 


the approaching storm is 


ALIX. 


Tho Pirate turned: unmarked, unseen the 
while 

The face of heaven had lost its peaceful 
smile ; 

Dark scuds swept iurrying thro’ the vast 
pretound ; 

And chill and damp the night dews hung 
arouad, 

By fits the moou her joyless lustre 
shed, 

A watery halo circled rcund her head ; 

The stars, but dimly seen, forebure te 
shine, 

And hovering mists obscure! the horizon’s 
line, 

Y 
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L. 


The wind bad ceased, but left the swell 
behind ; 

The sails hung loose, deserted by the 
wind, 940 

The helpless bark, unsteadied by the 
breeze, 

Bathed her proud bowsprit in the heaving 
seas 

At every plunge ; at every rise again, 

The straining bulwarks creak, the masts 
complain, 

But on the bow the signs of coming 
storm 

Assumed a nearer and more threatening 
form. 

There murky clouds, expanding as they 
rise, 

Spread their deep mantle o’er the waning 
skies ; 

Their sides, with tempest fraught, and 
swol’n with rain, 

Flung their huge shadows o'er the dark- 


ened main ; 950 
With mighty groans within, the wind ad- 
vanced, 


And the gloom darkened where the light- 
ning glanced. 

Above, their tops were swelling into 
light ; 

Below, the billows’ crests were edged 
with white ; 

In hollow murmurs moaned the distant 
swell, 

And one by one the scattered raindrops 
fell. 


LI. 


The seamen’s glances met, 
Yet they spoke but with the eye ; 
Though the heavens grew darker yet, 
And the tempest it was nigh. 
But a breath has reached the shroud, 
And the leader raised his hand, 
And the golden call rang loud 
At the sign of his command. 
The golden call rang shrill 
With a clear and warning tone, 
And the revelry was still, 
And the sounds of riot gone; 
As the breeze upon the hill 
Where the morning beams have 
shone. 970 


Lil. 


And then there was trampling of feet as 
in haste, 

And the rushing of dark forms thronging 

the waist, 





[March 


And the oath and the curse, as they 
looked on the sky, 

In defiance of God when his anyer was 
nigh. 

Unscathed by debauch at their duties 
they stand, 

And each station is filled by the best of 
the band. 


LIII, 


One moment, hovering on the face of 
night, 

The gallant schooner spread her pinions 
white; 

Another, and again the summons rings; 

And, as the sea-bird folds her ruffled 


wings, 980 

Smooths the rough feathers on her oily 
breast ; 

And, reckless of the tempest, sinks to 
rest 

On the wild waters; ere that moment 
past, 

Each sail had vanished from its lightened 
mast, . 

And nought remained but the stript spars 
alone, 

For the vexed storm to vent its rage 
upon, 

LIV. 

It came: it closed in darkness round the 
bark ; 

It burst in deluge down; a flash, and 
hark ! ; 

The thunder crashes overhead; and 
now 

A hurricane of tempest strikes the 
bow, 990 

Rushing resistless. But its baffled 
wrath 

Bore down no heedless victim in its 
path. 


One momentary lurch the Runt gave, 

Burying her leeward gunnel in the 
wave, 

Then rose uninjured, and with altered 
course, 

Raised her broad bow to meet the tem 
pest’s force, 

Breasting it proudly ; whilst the parted 
spray 


Forced o'er the reeling decks its idle 
way 

Sweeping in torrents; and the storm 
again 

Howl’d through the quivering shrouds 
and spars, in vain. 1000 
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THE ORPHANS OF DUNASKER. 


By the Author of “ Hyacinth O’Gara,” “ Confessions of Honor Delany,” 
* Irish Priests and English Landlords,” &c. 


CUAPTER XI, 


THE RUMOUR OF MARRIAGE PRUVES TO BE UNTRUE, 


Soon after breakfast, on the following 
morning, Miss Vaughan made her ap- 

earance in Lady Jane Asker’s dress- 
ing-room. Her manner was embar- 
rassed; and, although she smiled most 
resolutely through the common saluta- 
tions with which the visit commenced, 
no effort could dispel the melaneholy 
which had fixed itself in her counte- 
nance. Lady Anne felt nearly as awk- 
ward. She expected to hear some- 
thing disagreeuble, and, was inclined to 
put off the disclosure to the very last 
minute. She, therefore, encouraged a 
little desultory conversation, by shew- 
ing a piece of needle-work, which she 
hadin hands’ The relief was but mo- 
mentary. Mary soon laid it down; 
and, at once, introduced the subject of 
her own affairs. 

“] have been very anxious, for the 
last few days, to see your ladyship in 
private. A circumstance has occurred, 
about which I wish very much to have 
your advice.” : 

“You shall have it with pleasure ; 
provided that every thing connected 
with this circumstance be not already 
concluded. I expect perfect candour 
from you, Mary, such as I have always 
found. I shall not be displeased if you 
dont follow my advice, but, I shall feel 
very much hurt, indeed, if you ask it 
when your mind is made up.” 

“ Nothing is concluded, 1 assure you. 
From the very first I was resolved to 
be directed by you. 1 would not even 
think about it till I consulted you.” 

“ But, Mary, surely your own incli- 
nations should be first consulted ?” 

“ Why, dear Lady Anne, what have 
my inclinations to say to it? In fact, 
it must be done in direct opposition to 
all my inclinations.” 

“ Mary, are you aware that you are 
expressing a very uuprincipled senti- 
ment? Is it possible that you could 
think of marrying contrary to your in- 
clinations ?” 

“I am not thinking of marrying at 
all. I must, unfortunately, think of 
something much worse.” 

“Let me understand you. Is not all 


this uneasiness some-how-or-other con- 
nected with a proposal of marriage 
from a Mr. Wilkinson? Every body 
says that you are to be married to a 
per a gentleman of that name ; 
and—tell me candidly—were you so 
giddy as to receive his addresses, and 
now wish to break off with him ?” 

“No mua’ani,” said Mary, colouring 
to her fingers’ ends, and removing her 
seat to an open window ; “1 am very 
sorry that any thing in my conduct 
should lead your ladyship to form such 
an opinion of me. J never spoke three 
times to the man; and, I should much 
prefer marrying my grave.” 

“Come and kiss me, my dear; for 
you have relieved me from a weight of 
anxiety, on account of that odious re- 
port. Now, sit down here beside me, 
und tell me your difficulty. You shall 
have as much advice as you require, 
and any thing else that 1 can possibly 
give you.” 

The story was soon told. Toby had 
ang his addresses, not immediately to 
ier, but through Mr. Plant, who ac- 
cepted his offer at once; and arranged 
some of the preliminaries before the 
proposal was announced to the lady. 
She rejected it, perhaps a little too 
disdainfully ; and could not be induced 
to think better of it, though reminded 
of her dependent situation, in terms 
sufficiently coarse to shew that she was 
regarded as a very heavy burden by 
her relations. All the Plants coaxed 
or scolded by turns. Toby, with a 
house and land, was paraded on the 
one hand ; while poverty, and beggary, 
and labour, and a host of such incon- 
veniences, were pointed out on the 
other, and she was peremptorily de- 
sired to choose between them. She 
chose what she thought the least of 
the evils. The lover was dismissed ; 
and she was désired to look out im- 
mediately for some situation, by which 
she could support herself in future. 

“I always expected it would come to 
this,” said Lady Anne; “1 suppose 
the situation they mean, is that of a go- 
verness ¢” 
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“ My aunt did not explain herself; 
however, it is my object. I dislike it 
particularly ; but I can try nothing else. 
So, a governess [ must be ; and | hope 
that, through your connexions and ac- 
—— you may hear of a family 
that will be willing to try me.” 

“You may depend upon my best 





exertions. But tell me, what can you 
teach ?” 
“ Why English, in a common 


way—spelling and reading, you know. 
Then, | understand French ; perhaps, 
I know it more grammatically than 
English ; and Captain Somerville says 
that I pronounce it as well as most 
persons who have not been on the con- 
tinent.” 

“ You dont speak it, I believe ?” 

“TI can say, ‘comment vous portez 
vous,’ and ‘fermez la porte,’ and so on. 
On an emergency, I could, indeed, put 
English into French words; but [ 
know it would be wretched French,” 

“ Well; go on.” 

“You know my progress in Italian ; 
it is not much, however it is something. 
Geography and the use of the globes, 
I think I may say, I know respectably. 
Then, for music—I could engage to 
teach beginners, and to oversee more 
advanced pupils, where a master at- 
tended. You have now the catalogue 
of my accomplishments, and what do 
you suppose they will be likely to do 
for me Y” 

“From what I know of you,” said 
Lady Anne, “ your good principles— 
your turn of mind—your general infor- 
mation, I consider you better fitted for 
the situation, than many who might say 
more for themselves. It would be de- 
sirable, however, that your first pupils 
should be rather young—dont you 
think so ?” 

“Oh yes. Pray, let them be as 
young as possible ; fur, I delight in 
playing with little children.” 

“That may be,” said Lady Anne, 
smiling. “ But, you must remember 
that, in general, governesses are en- 
gaged to teach something that children 
cannot learn of themselves ; and play, 
they can make very great proficiency in, 
independent of: instruction. I will 
write to my sister, Lady Frances Har- 
dimond, this evening. She has a nu- 
merous acquaintance, and will, more- 
over, be interested about you.” 

“Will you have the goodness to 
mention to Lady Frances, that 1 have 
no objection to go to England. In- 
deed, I have a particular fancy to be 
settled with an English family.” 


(Mareh 


“ You must limit your fancy to Ire. 
land for the present. ‘The English 
have such a constant supply of young 
women educated for the purpose, that 
they need not look to us for assistance, 
Besides, an Irishwoman labours under 
the disadvantage of her accent, which 
would more than counterbalance the 
longest catalogue of accomplishments 
or the highest character for princi les, 
good sense, or any other good th 
that could be mentioned.” 

“And do you really think that I 
have an Irish aecent? that I speak 
with a brogue?” 

“The English would think so, most 
certainly. Ask Mrs. Merrygrief, and 
you will find that she perceives no dif- 
ference between my accent and old 
Peggy M‘Clusker’s ; yet, I am sure, 
you give me credit for speaking like an 
Englishwoman.” 

“No, not exactly that; I merely 
thought that you had no accent.” 

“ Perhaps | should say pretty much 
the same of you; judging only by my 
own ear. But, in spite of our mutual 
good opinion, we should be recognised 
at once for Irish, the moment we 
opened our lips, the other side of the 
water.” 

“Then,” said Mary, with a sap- 
pressed sigh ; “I suppose I must be 
content to remain in my own coun- 
try.” 

. I have just thought of a plan that 
may forward your wishes,” said Lad 
Anne. ‘You have some money. If 
you were to spend a part, or the whole 
of it, in boarding, for a year or so, at 
some high English school, you could 
improve yourself in French, and other 
such things; and, with your good ear, 
you would quickly catch so much of 
the accent, as might pass with persons 
not hypercritical. Is that money forth- 
coming ?” 

“ No; nor can it ever be asked. It 
would distress my uncle to call it in; 
even if it were not justly due to him, 
fur my support, during so many years.” 

“ Between my sister and myself,” said 
Lady Anne, aftera short pause ; “ there 
is little doubt but that we shall soon 
settle you respectably ; only, dont be 
too sanguine. There may be disap- 
pointments. Some may think you 
too young—others may think you 
too too any thing—it is impossible 
to saywwhbat objections may be made.” 

Mary rose to go away. : 

“ I forgot,” said Lady Anne, detain- 
ing her; “you should go at once to 
Mrs. Somerville ; and tell her all your 
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difficulties. She deserves to be treated 
with perfect confidence by you. [know 
she is hulf offended with you, and is 
worrying herself most needlessly, on 
account of that foolish business about 
Mr. Wilkinson.” 

“I had a note from her early this 
morning,” she replied, “which I an- 
swered fully. She knows all about me 
now. Some other time I may call 
upon her, but, just now, my spirits are 
too weak to speak on these matters to 
any one but yourself.” ‘ 

She burst into tears ; and again re- 
tired to the window, where she wept 
for some minutes unrestrainedly. 

“ What is, this fur, Mary ?” asked 
Lady Anne, kindly. “Have you told 
me every thing? Is there any other 
cause of uneasiness that calls for these 
tears ?” 

“I am very foolish,” said Miss 
Vaughan, hastily drying her eyes; “I 
know it all proceeds from pride ; yet I 
cannot conquer my repugnance to de- 
scend to an inferior situation.” 

“I cannot contradict you, when you 
accuse yourself of fully,” said Lady 
Anne, gravely ; “nor, can I entirely 
sympathise with your present feelings. 

ou form a very different estimate of 
your late circumstanees from mine. In 
my opinion, your situation at Mr. 
Plant’s was the inferior one—your in- 
dependence, in the way contemplated, 
a rise in the scale of society. Let me 
confess to you, that I long since fore- 
saw what has happened, and endea- 
voured to provide for it by assisting to 
give you a suitable education, Do not 
then disappoint me, by repining, that 
through my means, you are capable of 
eee yourself in a most respect- 
able line of life.” 

“I do not repine, indeed, Lady 
Anne. Iam only sorry—naturally so, 
you will allow, to be the first of my fa- 
mily who was ever reduced to earn 
their bread.” 

“I cannot say so much for my fa- 
mily,” she answered, with a smile. 
“ Some of them, I believe, worked hard 
for a livelihood. 1 will tell you a se- 
cret, which all the world knows, that if 
my great grandfather had not submitted 
to learn the trade of a cloth weaver, the 

obability is, that I never should have 
een an earl’s daughter. Ah, Mary, 
your Irish accent is not the only ob- 
jection to you; your Irish pride is a 
much greater one, and pray, get rid of 
it, Even in a worldly point of view, it 
is silly to hear people talk of sinking 
themselves by honest industry, when it 
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is necessary ; and being willing to beg 
or to live in lazy poverty, to prove 
their gentility. Then, if we regard it, 
as Christians, it becomes sinful. It is 
a wilful disregard to the precepts of 
our holy religion, which requires us 
not to eat the bread of dependence 
unnecessarily.” 

“ However dependent my situation 
may have been in Mr. Plant’s house,” 
said Mary, proudly; “yet, I assure 
your ladyship, that I did not eat the 
bread of idleness.” 

“ My ladyship is fully aware of that ; 
and thereture, 1 wish you to earn a sup- 
port, more respectably, and with in- 
finitely less labour. My dear Mary, 
bring your good sense to bear upon the 
question ; and bring something more 
essential than even that most desirable 
quality, your belicf in the revelation of 
our God and Saviour. I acknowledge 
that your family is very respectable— 
better, in reality, than my own. But, 
if it were twice as good, and, if your 
expectations were considerably greater, 
yet, when a reverse fias come, by the 
will and permission of Him, who num- 
bers the hairs of your head, and who 
orders all things for the best, your duty, 
as a Christian, is to submit, at once, 
and take the pluce, which his provi- 
dence marks out for you, though it be 
somewhat lower than your inclinations 
would choose.” 

“I will do so,” said Mary, cheer- 
fully. “I will struggle hard against 
my folly ; and, instead of thanklessly 
complaining, will gratefully acknow- 
ledge the many blessings with which I 
am surrounded.” 

“ You can tell your aunt,” said Lady 
Anne, as she was going away, “ that I 
charge myself with your settlement— 
that you shall not be longa burden to 
her. If you are very uncomfortable at 
home, come here. nder any circum- 
stance, I shall expect you to spend 
some time with me before you leave 
this neighbourhood. But, unless they 
are particularly disagreeable, remain 
with your family till something is de- 
cided upon. It will be more seemly 
to the world, and better for your own 
spirit.” 

During the time of this visit, Mrs. 
Somerville and her son were engaged 
in warmly canvassing Miss Vaughan's 
affairs. The lady's mind was, in part, 
set at ease by the intelligence of Tuby’s 
disappointment ; but she was indiguant 
at the Plants’ conduct altozether. 

“ You know very well what I mean, 
William,” she said to her son, who, for 
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“ My aunt did not explain herself; 
however, it is my object. I dislike it 
particularly ; but I can try nothing else. 
So, a governess I must be ; and I hope 
that, through your connexions and ac- 

uaintances, you may hear of a family 
that will be willing to try me.” 

“You may depend upon my best 
exertions. But tell me, what can you 
teach ?” 

“ Why——English, in a common 
way—-spelling and reading, you know. 
Then, | understand French ; perhaps, 
I know it more grammatically than 
English ; and Captain Somerville says 
that I pronounce it as well as most 
persons who have not been on the con- 
tinent.” 

“ You dont speak it, I believe ?” 

“T can say, ‘comment vous portez 
vous,’ and ‘fermez la porte,’ and so on. 
On an emergency, I could, indeed, put 
English into French words; but [ 
know it would be wretched French,” 

“ Weil; go on.” 

“You know my progress in Italian ; 
it is not much, however it is something. 
Geography and the use of the globes, 
I think I may say, I know respectably. 
Then, for music—I could engage to 
teach beginners, and to oversee more 
advanced pupils, where a muster at- 
tended. You have now the catalogue 
of my accomplishments, and what do 
you suppose they will be likely to do 
for me?” 

“ Prom what I know of you,” said 
Lady Anne, “ your good principles— 
your turn of mind—your general infor- 
mation, I consider you better fitted for 
the situation, than many who might say 
more for themselves. It would be de- 
sirable, however, that your first pupils 
should be rather young—dont you 
think so ?” 

“Oh yes. Pray, let them be as 
young as possible ; for, I delight in 
playing with little children.” 

“That may be,” said Lady Anne, 
smiling. “ But, you must remember 
that, in general, governesses are en- 
gaged to teach something that children 
cannot learn of themselves ; and play, 
they can make very great proficiency in, 
independent of: instruction. I will 
write to my sister, Lady Frances Har- 
dimond, this evening. She has a nu- 
merous acquaintance, and will, more- 
over, be interested about you.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to 
mention to Lady Frances, that 1 have 
no objection to go to England. In- 
deed, I have a particular fancy to be 
settled with an English family.” 
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“ You must limit your fancy to Ire. 
land for the present. The English 
have such a constant supply of young 
women educated for the purpose, that 
they need not look to us for assistance. 
Besides, an Irishwoman labours under 
the disadvantage of her accent, which 
would more than counterbalance the 
longest catalogue of accomplishments, 
or the highest character for principles, 
good sense, or any other good thing 
that could be mentioned.” r 

“And do you really think that I 
have an Irish aecent ? that I speak 
with a brogue?” 

“The English would think so, most 
certainly. Ask Mrs. Merrygrief, and 
you will find that she perceives no dif- 
ference between my accent and old 
Peggy M‘Clusker’s ; yet, I am sure, 
you give me credit for speaking like an 
Englishwoman.” 

“No, not exactly that; I merely 
thought that you had no accent.” 

“ Perhaps | should say pretty much 
the same of you; judging only by my 
own ear. But, in spite of our mutual 
good opinion, we should be recognised 
at once for Irish, the moment we 
opened our lips, the other side of the 
water.” 

“Then,” said Mary, with a sap- 
pressed sigh ; “I suppose I must be 
content to remain in my own coun- 
try.” 

% I have yet thought of a plan that 
may forward your wishes,” said Lad 
Anne. ‘You have some money. If 
you were to spend a part, or the whole 
of it, in boarding, for a year or so, at 
some high English school, you could 
improve yourself in French, and other 
such things; and, with your good ear, 
you would quickly catch so much of 
the accent, as might pass with persons 
not hypercritical. Is that money forth- 
coming ?” 

“ No; nor can it ever beasked. It 
would distress my uncle to call it in; 
even if it were not justly due to him, 
for my support, during so many years,” 

“ Between my sister and myself,” said 
Lady Anne, after a short pause ; “ there 
is little doubt but that we shall soon 
settle you respectably ; only, dont be 
too sanguine. There may be disap- 
pointments. Some may think you 
too young—others may think you 
too too any thing—it is impossible 
to saywwhat objections may be made.” 

Mary rose to go away. 

“ I forgot,” said Lady Anne, detain- 
ing her; “you should go at once to 
Mrs, Somerville ; and tell her all your 
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difficulties. She deserves to be treated 
with perfect confidence by you. I know 
she is half offended with you, and is 
worrying herself most needlessly, on 
account of that foolish business about 
Mr. Wilkinson.” 

“I had a note from her early this 
morning,” she replied, “which I an- 
swered fully, She knows all about me 
now. Some other time I may call 
upon her, but, just now, my spirits are 
too weak to speak on these matters to 
any one but yourself.” 

She burst into tears ; and again re- 
tired to the window, where she wept 
for some minutes unrestrainedly. 

“What is this for, Mary ?” asked 
Lady Anne, kindly. “Have you told 
me every thing? Is there any other 
cause of uneasiness that calls for these 
tears ?” 

“IT am very foolish,” said Miss 
Vaughan, hastily drying her eyes; “I 
know it all proceeds from pride ; yet I 
cannot conquer my repugnance to de- 
scend to an inferior situation.” 

“I cannot contradict you, when you 
accuse yourself of folly,” said Lady 
Anne, gravely ; “nor, can I entirely 
sympathise with your present feelings. 

ou form a very different estimate of 
your late circumstances from mine. In 
my opinion, your situation at Mr. 
Plant’s was the inferior one—your in- 
dependence, in the way contemplated, 
a rise in the scale of society. Let me 
confess to you, that I long since fore- 
saw what has happened, and endea- 
voured to provide tor it by assisting to 
give you a suitable education. Do not 
then disappoint me, by repining, that 
through my means, you are capable of 
supporting yourself in a most respect- 
able line of life.” 

“I do not repine, indeed, Lady 
Anne. Iam only sorry—naturally so, 
you will allow, to be the first of my fa- 
mily who was ever reduced to earn 
their bread.” 

“I cannot say so much for my fa- 
mily,” she answered, with a smile. 
“ Some of them, I believe, worked hard 
for a livelihood. I will tell you a se- 
cret, which all the world knows, that if 
my great grandfather had not submitted 
to learn the trade of a cloth weaver, the 
penene is, that I never should have 

en an earl’s daughter. Ah, Mary, 
your Irish accent is not the only ob- 
jection to you; your Irish pride is a 
mach greater one, and pray, get rid of 
it. Even in a worldly point of view, it 
is silly to hear eouigle talk of sinking 
themselves by honest industry, when it 
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is necessary ; and being willing to beg 
or to live in lazy poverty, to prove 
their gentility. i hen, if we regard it, 
as Christians, it becomes sinful. It is 
a wilful disregard to the precepts of 
our holy religion, which requires us 
not to eat the bread of dependence 
unnecessarily,” 

“ However dependent my situation 
may have been in Mr. Plant’s house,” 
said Mary, proudly; “yet, 1 assure 
your ladyship, that i did not eat the 
bread of idleness.” 

“ My ladyship is fully aware of that ; 
and therefore, 1 wish you to earn a sup- 
port, more respectably, and with in- 
finitely less labour. My dear Mary, 
bring your good sense to bear upon the 
question ; and bring something more 
essential than even that most desirable 
quality, your belicf in the revelation of 
our God and Saviour. 1 acknowledge 
that your family is very respectable— 
better, in reality, than my own. But, 
if it were twice as good, and, if your 
expectations were considerably greater, 
yet, when a reverse fas come, by the 
will and permission of Him, who num- 
bers the hairs of your head, and who 
orders all things for the best, your duty, 
as a Christian, is to submit, at once, 
and take the pluce, which his provi- 
dence marks out for you, though it be 
somewhat lower than your inclinations 
would choose.” 

“I will do so,” said Mary, cheer- 
fully. “I will struggle hard against 
my folly ; and, instead of thanklessly 
complaining, will gratefully acknow- 
ledge the many blessings with which I 
am ceaded® 

“ You can tell your aunt,” said Lady 
Anne, as she was going away, “that I 
charge myself with your settlement— 
that you shall not be longa burden to 
her. If you are very uncomfortable at 
home, come here. nder any circum- 
stance, I shall expect you to spend 
some time with me before you leave 
this neighbourhood. But, unless they 
are particularly disagreeable, remain 
with your family till something is de- 
cided upon. It will be more seemly 
to the world, and better for your own 
spirit.” 

During the time of this visit, Mrs. 
Somerville and her son were engaged 
in warmly canvassing Miss Vaughan's 
affairs. ‘The lady's mind was, in part, 
set at ease by the intelligence of Tuby’s 
disappointment ; but she was indiguant 
at the Plants’ conduct altogether. 

“ You know very well what I mean, 
William,” she said to her son, who, for 
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some time, seemed more attentive to 
the newspaper than to her strong ani- 
madyersions upon the whole family ; 
“you know very well what I mean, 
when I say I hate the Plants. I mean 
nothing unchristian ; I only intend to 
express my disapprobation of their con- 
duct from beginning to end.” 

“ T understand perfectly. I was only 
amused at your strong expressions. 
You know you often find fault with 
me for extravagance of language.” 

“ Yes ; on trifling occasions ; but this 
is very serious ; and no words are too 
strong to convey my disapprobation of 
their proceedings. I always thought 
them mean and vulgar-minded—lI now 
think them unprincipled and unfeel- 
ing, 

“We must make allowances for 
them,” he said. “Mr. Plant has a 
large and expensive family, with a 
very straitened income ; and Mary 
Vaughan has no natural claim upon 
him.” 

“Very plausible indeed. If we were 
not quite aware that nothing of this 
would have occurred, had he not feared 
that she was in the way of his ugly 
daughters’ advancement. 

William Jaughed, and said, that “she 
could not have made a better excuse 
for Mr. Plaut ; it being his duty to pro- 
vide for his own children first.” 

“Then consider,” he added, “ that the 
whole family, so far from shewing jea- 
lousy at Wilkinson’s preference of her, 
were most anxious to forward his 
wishes.” 

“ Jesting is out of place on such a 
subject,” said Mrs. Somerville, growing 
downright angry as she spoke. “If 
you do not enter into my feelings, at 
least do not laugh at me. I still per- 
sist in saying, that their impertinence 
about that match is beyond bearing. 
To suppose that a girl like her would 
condescend to such a connexion!—a 
girl who would be a credit to the first 
family in the kingdom—to whom no 
possible objection could be made by 
any parent, to receive her as a daugh- 
ter-in-law.” 

“Though I spoke in jest,” he said ; 
“Thad not the slightest intention of 
laughing at you. I agree with you 
that the Plants are vulgar-minded— 
that they behaved very wrong in en- 
deavouring to influence her in sucha 
matter, contrary to her inclinations ; 
but don’t you think that her uncle’s 
large family is some excuse for the pre- 
sent arrangement ?” 

* By no means ; and I must say, that 
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Tam disappointed to find you the ad- 
vocate for such ungenerous, narrow. 
minded, selfish conduct.” 

7 You misunderstand me very much, 
ma'am, by supposing any such thing. 
You are not aware what a very strong 
interest I feel in every thing that con- 
cerns Mary Vaughan.” 

“T should be glad then, to see it 
evidenced in some less equivocal way, 
than by acquiescing so quietly in the 
ungenerous behaviour of her relations 
towards her. It is a pity, she added, 
as he made no answer, “that inter- 
course with the world should have a 
tendency to spoil the best natures ; 
but soitis. I fear it has not improved 
you, William; else yon would feel sen- 
sibly the unprotected state of that poor 
girl, who you once looked upon as a 
sister. Yet, now you seem to forget 
that you ever had a regard for her.” 

“So far from it, my dear mother, 
that I intend to give the strongest 
possible proof of my regard, by—— 
marrying her, Will that satisfy you » 
I am really in earnest, so dont look so 
alarmed. I have determined upon it 
for the last six or seven yéars, though 
I never asked her consent in plain 
terms, till yesterday.” 

Mrs. Somerville sat speecljess. In 
fact, she could not speak. The intelli- 
gence just communicated, came upon 
her like a thunder-clap ; shaking to the 
foundations many a magnificent struc- 
ture in the air, built at great expense 
of thought for him ; and some minutes 
elapsed before she recovered from the 
shock. Like all mothers with an only 
son, she had formed high expectations 
for him in the matrimonial line. Vi- 
sions of Lady Carolines, and Lady 
Emilys at times. floated before her 
mind’s eye ; and then Mary Vaughan, 
so unexpectedly intruded herself into 
their place, it was impossible, in the 
nature of things, that Mrs. Somerville 
should not feei vexed and disappointed. 
Although she had just said that no pa- 
rent could object to receive her as a 
daughter-in-law, yet it was upon the 
supposition, that such a demand would 
never be made on her, and, when it was 
made, a host of objections crowded so 
fast one upon another, that she was 
puzzled which to bring forward with 
greatest effect. On recovering pre- 
sence of mind sufficient to speak with 
some degree of calmness, she pre- 
tended to suppose that he was still 
jesting, and requested to hear no more 
of such folly. But she was soon 
obliged to shift her ground, on being 
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repeatedly and seriously assured, that 
he was quite in earnest, that his affec- 
tions were engaged for many years, and 
that Miss Vaughan had confessed the 
same on her part. 

This only served to add fuel to the 
flame, and it burst out with violence. 
She said many unjust and unjustifiable 
things, as is usual on similar occasions ; 
accused both parties of duplicity and 
art, and poverty—excused the Plants— 
promised her own uncompromising op- 

osition—his father’s unknown impla- 
eability of disposition, and concluded 
by threatening the displeasure of all 
the Somervilles, from Lord Benmore, 
the head of the family, down to the 
most insignificant individual bearing 
that euphonie name. 

William listened meekly and pa- 
tiently, till she adduced the last argu- 
ment, when he answered somewhat 
hastily, that he did not value the ag- 
gregate displeasure of the whole con- 
nexion at a pin’s fee—that Lord Ben- 
more was a nonentity—without the 
will or the power to serve a cat; and 
reminded his mother of her early les- 
sons, which had taught him indepen- 
dence of spirit; and which it was too 
Jate to ask him to forget now. 

Mrs. Somerville did not choose to be 
reminded of any thing just at that mo- 
ment. She was afraid that if she lige 


tened to him, she would become a con-” 


vert to his opinions, which was always 
the case, on any matter of controversy 
between them ; and therefore objected 
right a head, endeavouring to change 
her expressions so as to give something 
like variety to her arguments, till she 
was obliged to pause from absolute ex- 
haustion of voice. 

“Indeed, mother,” said William, 
looking rather cast down, “ I was not 
prepared to meet with such opposition 
from you. I never conceived that 
money could influence you so much ; 
for, alter all, your only real objection 
to Mary can be her want of fortune.” 

“My real—my strong—my invin- 
cible objection is her monstrous dupli- 
city—her altogether shocking I 
have no name for it. It is worse than 
duplicity ten times over, At the very 
moment that she is determined to force 
herself into my family, she writes to 
tell me of her forlorn situation, and her 
intention to seek a livelihood by her 
own exertions !” 

“There is no duplicity in the mat- 
ter,” her son replied. “ We could not 
marry yet ; we must wait till 1 am in 
circumstances to support a family ; and 
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in the meantime, she fully intends to 
pursue the plan which she has men- 
tioned to you.” 

“And pray, William Somerville !” 
asked his mother, looking him indig- 
nantly in the face ; “do you suppose 
that your father or myself will ever 
consent to Our sun marrying a gover- 
ness ?” 

“ Why, dear mother, the plain fact 
is this, that | know you will both, one 
and the other, consent to any thing 
that will make me happy.” 

Mrs. Somerville was, at the bottom 
of her heart, fully aware that this was 
the truth ; but she felt so unamiably 
angry, and consequently, so unprinci- 
pled at the moment, that she was only 
saved from uttering a positive untroth 
in contradiction of her son's reliance 
upon his parent’s affection, by the ap- 
pearance of her husband, who was im- 
mediately made acquainted with the 
subject under discussion, 

Captain Somerville was, in temper 
and disposition, very like his wife. 
Most men are so ; at least most married 
people, after being united fora number 
of years, insensibly acquire a great 
similarity of habits, feelings, and ex- 
pressions, particularly if strongly at- 
tached to each other, as in their case. 
He had also entertained the most ex- 
travagant expectations for his son : his 
disappointment was, therefore, exces- 
sive, and his disapprobation expressed 
in terms as strong as the circumstance 
could possibly require. He refused to 
listen to reason, as there could be no 
reason in the case; or to consider the 
feelings of either party, as they ought 
to have no feelings of such a nature ; 
and, in the end, peremptorily insisted 
that the young gentleman should break 
off his engagement that very minute. 
William respectfully but firmly pleaded 
the impos-ibility of acceding to such 
a requisition ; at the same time assur- 
ing his father and mother that he never 
would marry without their approba- 
tion. Mrs. Somerville turned away 
with a displeased toss of her head ; 
but his expostulation was not lost upon 
his father; for, though he did not 
answer the point, yet he gradually 
lowered his tone, and softened his ex- 
pressions into something like reason- 
ing. 

“{f either of you had any thing to 
begin the world with,” he said ; “or 
if 1 could make a tolerable settlement 
on you, there might be some excuse 
for entertaining such a foolish notion ; 
but you have not one penny between 
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1. You know how my affuirs stand. 
‘Fhe half of my income dies with me. 
Of the remainder, two hundred a year 
is settled upon your mother for her 
life, and very little more than another 
hundred reverts to yon—a provision, 
you must allow, very inadequate to the 
maintenance of a wift and family.” 

“ Totally inadequate, 1 confess, sir. 
But ——" 

“ Don’t interrupt me, William. The 
eonnection you wish to form is ruinons 
in its consequences. Ht wilh entail 
misery upon yourself—upon that in- 
es girl—upon your patents. Per- 

aps | might assist you during my lift ; 


but what eould your mother do, if she » 


“TI know nothing at all about it” 
said Mrs. Somerville, determined to be 
unamiable, but obliged to turn her 
head stilt farther round, lest her coun. 
tenance should contradiet her words; 

William exerted himself to restrain, 
a emile ; but his cowntenance shewed 
a degree of hilarity which did not suis 
with his father’s present mood, aad he 
answered pettishly— 

“Phis is all very fine and very ro 
mantic ; but your tone will be akered 
whem yow have ten ehildren. You 
will find that you eannot afford to be. 
very generous with 90 many demands 
upon you at home.” 

“ Why, sir,” saick William, intending: 


survived me? Must she be ealled/ to be playful and witty—a vein in 


upon to share her seanty pittance with 
you? How could you-— ?” 

“Dear father, f must interrupt yor, 
for you are annoying yourself very 
needlessly. Believe me, b have no 
intention of marrying in that impru- 
dent way. We have agreed to defer 
alk thoughts of our union tilk by my 
profession I shall: insure at least a com- 
petenee. We are both young, and 
ean afford to wait seven or eight years, 
or more if necessary.” 

“ For seven or eight years read the 
same number of months,” said his 
father, testiy. 

“Or even less,” replied William 
gaily, “if Fortune should give an un- 
expected turn to her wheel im. our 
favour. But pray, sir, set your mind 
at ease on one stubjeet. A shilling of 
your property shall never enter my 
pocket, if my mother should be. left a 
widow ; she shall keep it all. Ef I 
cannot add to her income, Pam sure 
she knows full well that I shall not 
take from it.” 


which his father and mother thoughs 
he particularly excelled—¢ ifthey were 
all fo be: born at once, it might puzzle 
@ man to know how to: manage ; but, 
as in the common course of events, a 
few years must elapse before that num. 
ber is eompleted, we shall. hope——” 

« This is trifling, sir,” said the elderly 
gentleman, cutting him short before he 
had made his pot. “ ¥ou forget the 
respect due to your father. However 
F shall not forget what is due to my- 
self; and I therefore desire that I may 
never hear another word about this 
ridiculous basiness.” 

A thundering knock at the halk 
door was hailed as a relief by all parties 
at this moment; and Mrs. Somerville. 
felt almost glad'to see Mrs. Smalleraft 
—rather an unusual feeling. The lady 
was seareely seated when a second 
knock annowneed another visitor, who 
made his welcome appearance—wel~ 
eome at all times to all the Somer 


villes, in the person of Mr. De Laey. 


CMAP. XI. 


& GREAT MANY DIPPERFNT OFINIOXS 


Mrs. Smaltcraft eame brimfull of 
Mary Vaughan, and her affuirs, with 
various plans for her future settlement, 
whieh he wished to lay before Mrs. 
Somerville, as the person most likely 
to take a very active part in her con- 
eerns, 

“1 look upon it as quite fortunate 
that I should meet you here, Mr. De 
Lacy,” she continued ; “ you who have 
always been so interested about our 
young friend. I hope that with all 
our heads aud hands at work, we shall 
contrive to settle this poor girl in sou 
respectable situation.” 


“ She appears to me quite competent. 
to settle herself,” said Mrs. Somerville. 


“She has, like all the young people of 


the present day, a very tolerable share 
of independenge of eharacter.” 

“| know what yow allude to,” 
answered Mrs. Smallcraft, “and Lqnite 
agree with you that she acted very uur 
wisely in refusing Mr. Wilkinson. If 
she hac consulted me, I skonld. have 
pointed out her duty yery decidedly. 
However, seme altowance must be 
nade for her, considering her educa- 
tion. She was reared in a very vain, 
upsetting family. . ‘Che  injucicious 
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riotice of persons far above her in rank 
has-also helped to spoil her ; and her 
besetting sin, pride, has been encou- 
raged in a qnarter from which better 
might have been expected. 1 cannot 
understand Mr. Ravenscroft. He 
stoutly takes her part on this oceasion, 
as, indeed, on every other, and ap- 
roves of her rejecting so very com- 
fortable a mateh—-on the ground, so 
far as I can see, of mere worldly eon- 
siderations. How he can reconcile 
some of his principles with others of 
an oppesite nature, is to me inexpli- 
eable. 1 really must say that I think 
him inconsistent ; and } shall candidly 
tell him so on the first opportunity.” 

“You had better try a rehearsal 
upon me,” said Mr. De Laey, “for I 
hold the same religious principles, and 
I am not afraid of the charge of itfeon- 
sistency, though I should have ad- 
vised Miss Vaughan to act precisely 
as she has done. She may have pride, 
and if so, she is not the better for it. 
I do not defend that trait in her ehas 
racter, nor i» my Own, nor in yours— 
for I suppose you bave some of it in 
your own way. But, on the ground 
of principle, she did right in rejecting 
a man whom she could not love—whio 
was beneath her. Yes, I say, beneath 
her, in mind, in manners, in feelings, 
in habits, im every thing. And to 
speak with the same phinness which 
you intend to use with Mr. Ravens- 
croft, if you had reeommended her to 
hecome Mrs. ‘Foby Wilkinson, it would 
have been the most thoroughly bare- 
faeed piece of worldliness that ever 
mortab woman breathed.” 

“Oh! you know we differ on many 
points, Mr. De Laey. A little romance 
and high-flown sentiment, however 
ridicuwlons in the eyes of those who are 
not geniusses, are too eseful to you 
to criticise them either in a religious 
er moral point of view. The sins and 
follies of human nature are the stock 
upon which authors in your style carry 
on their trade ; and, perhaps, without 
being quite aware of it, you would be 
sorry that stock was diminished. But 
Jet us drop the argument. Whether 
right or wrong, the gis] has lost the 
opportunity of being fixed iu’ her own 
house, and we must endeavour to do 
somethiong for her in another lire. 
What do you think, Mrs. Somerville, 
of her beginning as a nursery-gover- 
ness? She might feel her way in that 
situation.” 

“ Why not fecl her way as children’s 
maid at once ?’ asked Mr. De Lacy. 
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“ And pray, why not, Mr. De Lacy ?” 
retorted the lady sternly, “if nothing 
better should offer. Persons bern to 
much higher expeetations than Mise 
Vaughan, have beer obliged to stoop 
—as you would call it—to earn their 
bread as servants. Supposing that 
sueh a necessity occurred in her case, 
the descent would not be so great as 
she, and some of her friends might re- 
gard it. Who is Mary Vaughan? or, 
what ought to be her expectations ?” 

“Pooh! pooh!” cried Captain So- 
merville, impatiently. “ We all know 
who she is—a gentlewoman born, and 
well, -vety well descended—a very 

Nhandsome girl too, mateh her figure if 
you can—an inch and a half taller 
than Mrs. Somerville—with talents, 
and aceomplishments, and education, 
fit for any station, however that is,” 
suddenly catching his son’s eye—* that 
is—you understand me. 1 mean that 
there is no fear of her not succeeding 
very well us a governess ; and I hope 
to hear of her welfare; though, when 
she leaves this neighbourhood, it is 
more than probable that I shall never 
see her again.” 

Mr. De Lacy was going to enquire 
into the reason of this gloomy fore- 
boding ; but Mrs. Smalleraft had al- 
ready engaged the attention of Mrs. 
Somerville. 

“ E shall write to Dublin this even- 
ing to Miss Hacket,” she said, “and 
beg of her to be on the look-out. You 
know Miss Hacket, and what a very 
active, useful, excellent persow she is?” 

“I have heard the name,” replied 
Mrs. Somerville, looking as uninte- 
rested as, the disturbed state of her 
mind could permit. 

“And by the by,” continued Mrs. 
Smalleraft, addressing herself to Wit 
liam, “you might be a very consider- 
able assistance to us, you have such 
an extensive acquaintance. Can’? 
you recollect some body to whom 
you could immediately write to en- 
gage their service_im behalf of Mise 
Vaughan ?” 

“It is so very unfavourable @ sea 
son,” hesitated the young gentleman. 
“ My friends have all left town. There 
is nobody in town, you know, at this 
time of the year.” 

“ But if they are not in town, they 
are somewhere ; and govermesses are 
as much wanting at one time as an- 
other,” said Mrs. Smalleraft, sharply, 
provoked ut the apathy of the whole 
family, just at the time when she ex- 
pected to find the warmest cooperation 
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in her benevolent designs. “1 did not 
think the sacrifice would have been 
very great,” she proceeded, “if you 
had interested yourself in her affairs ; 
as, since I remember, you seemed to 
be on the terms of brother and sister.” 

“I wish he would interest himself 
about his law-books,” said his mother. 
“It will be easier for Miss Vaughan 
to succeed in the world than for him, 
unless he attends to some profitable 
pursuit.” 

Mrs. Smallcraft saw that it was vain 
to expect sympathy or assistance from 
the Somervilles, and as she made it a 
point never to pay a mere visit of cere- 
mony, or to stay longer in any neigh- 
bour’s house than was occupied by the 
business which carried her there, she 
abruptly took leave, and left the house 
more than ever convinced that Mrs. 
Somerville was an odd, inconsistent, 
extravagant, worldly, selfish woman ; 
while the impression she left upon the 
other’s mind was equally unfavourable. 

“[ thought she never would go,” 
was her remark to Mr. De Lacy, as 
the door shut upon her, “ I never met 
with so uninteresting, meddling, nar- 
row-minded, stingy, self-opinionated 
ereature, in the whole course of my 
life.” 

After William had put Mrs. Sinall- 
craft into her carriage, instead of re- 
turning to the drawing-room, he quietly 
left the house, and took a long ramble 
in the woods of Dunasker, very well 
pleased to leave his affairs in the hands 
of Mr. De Lacy, who, as the standing 
confidant of his father and mother, 
would, he was aware, be immediately 
made acquainted with the w hole state 
of the case. He was not disappointed. 
The story was told—their objections 
stated—the folly of the delinquents re- 
probated—their own unalterable de- 
terminations protested—and then, the 
advice of the friend very gravely asked, 

Mr. De Lacy was, to use an Irish 
phrase, quile at an amplush. He could 
not enter heartily into all the feelings 
of the father and mother, his own 
having an irresistible inclination to the 
side of the young people. He was 

ready to acknowledge that they were 
poor—that the match, under present 
circumstances, would be the most im- 
pradent thing in the world—that it 
was a great pity they should happen 
to fall in love—yet since it did so 
happen, he thought the best must be 
made of it ; and, before Captain and 
Mrs. Somerville had expended half 
their indignation, he began to view the 
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matter with some complacency, if not 
with positive satisfaction, He did 
not, however, venture to express any 
such sentiment, but looked as sympa- 
thising as he could, while Captain 
Somerville continued to expatiate upon 
the host of misfortunes which his son’s 
infatuation would bring upon all his 
family. 

“ Now, my dear friend,” he said, at 
the conclusion of a very long speech, 
“ William has a very high opinion of 
your sense and judgment ; he is also 
convinced of your regard for himself ; 
you have great influence with him ; 
you will, therefore, infinitely oblige me 
by having some conversation with him ; 
and I entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that you will persuade him to 
give up this silly love affair.” 

“ Let us consider the matter coolly,” 
said Mr. De Lacy. “ We must manige 
circumstances as they are, not as you 
would wish them to be. Your son ‘has 
engaged Miss Vaughan's affections— 
he has drawn from her the avowal of 
her attachment. Now, as a Christian, 
even as a gentleman, can he break off 
his engagement? Can you or I advise 
him to such a measure ” 

* There was no very great difficulty, 
I suppose, in inducing her to confess 
her partiality,” said Captain Somer- 
ville, wishing to avoid a direct answer. 
“You may be assured that she met 
him more than half-way.” 

“You are unjust, Somerville. For 
delicacy of mind, manners, and con- 
duct, Mary Vaughan has not a supe- 
rior. Had she acted as you insinuate, 
their mutual attachment would not have 
been kept secret so long.” 

* And that is what I call art—con- 
summate art”—interrupted Mrs. So- 
merville, still resolved to act the part 
of coal-blower. 

“Delicacy, and five hundred other 
perfections that you might string to- 
gether, cannot wash out one dark stain 
upon her family,” said the Captain, 
with a very conclusive shake of the 
head. “The name of Vaughan is 
quite sufficient objection of itself ; and 
so I shall tell her, and her uncle, and 
her aunt, and the whole world, if they 
vex me.” 

“Tam not afraid of that,” said his 
friend, calmly. “ All your unamiable 
qualities put together, could not even 
surprise you into such an unfeeling, 
cruel measure—and pray, never allude 
to it again. It would be remembered 
with bitterness, when you would wish 
it forgotten.” 
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« The fellow has got himself into a 
fine hobble,” said his father, pacing the 
room with a quick we 

« And he must get himself out of it 
as well as he can,” said the mother ; 
“for I never will receive Mary 
Vaughan as a daughter-in-law.” 

Mr. De Lacy smiled. 

“Make no rash promises,” he said, 
“as you will assuredly break them. 
Your strongest prejudices will give way 
before one half hour’s coaxing from 
William.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion, 
Mr. De Lacy. I see what kind of 
assistance we are to expect from you. 
You will, no doubt, advise that un- 
fortunate, infatuated, undutiful, young 
man to marry a girl against whom his 
parents have the most invincible ob- 
jections.” 

“No,” he said; “I shall strongly 
lay before him your one objection, and 
a very reasonable one it is—their po- 
verty. , have no other. Oh! cer- 
tainly o And, pray, do not endea- 
vour to impose upon your friends, by 
expressing opinions at daggers-drawing 
with your feelings. Ifthe young people 
are sufficiently worldly-minded, and 
can school their affections so as mutu- 
ally. to renounce each other, in the 
hope of making a better bargain else- 
where, why, a great many people will 
say they were very prudent, and the 
friends who have loved them will try 
and love them still; but, if they plead 
that their feclings are not so much at 
the mercy of mammon, as to be regu- 
larly brought to market—if they stea- 
dily persist in their attachment to each 
other, and are content to wait till their 
union can take place with your sanc- 
tion, what can we say ?—what ought 
we to say? Remember, I ask what 
ought we to say as Christians ?” 

He waited some time for an answer, 
but received none—Captain Somer- 
ville being engrossed by the disen- 
tanglement of the window-blind, and 
his lady intensely occupied in raising 
the spring of her watch. He was not 
sorry to find them in so silent a mood, 
and continued to speak for a consider- 
able time without interruption, and 
also, he hoped, with some effect, at 
least on the gentleman, who shook him 
cordially by the hand, on his departure, 
and assured him that he would not act 
unreasonably or tyrannically towards 
his son ; and that he would think as 
good-naturedly as the nature of things 
permitted, of his partner in folly. Mrs. 
Somerville was properly, and consis- 
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tently, inexorable. She voluntecred 
a promise of animosity to a very con- 
siderable amount, not only against 
Miss Vaughan and her son, but also 
against an indefinite number of per- 
sons ; among whom it was somewhat 
broadly hinted, that Mr. De Lacy 
might consider himself included. 

Miss Vaughan’s embroi!ment with 
her family on account of Toby’s re- 
jected addresses, which was quickly 
circulated through the village and 
neighbourhood of Dunasker, excited a 
general feeling of indignation against 
the Plants. Even Miss Tammy Gould- 
ing, who never liked the young lady, 
expressed herself very feelingly on the 
subject to her crony, Mrs. Kilrummery. 

“It is just a genteel way of turning 
her out of doors,” she said. “ Well; 
their gentility will take leave of them 
the day she says ‘good bye.’ I could 
promise you sixpence for every time 
Lady Anne’s carriage is seen at their 
door, once she is fairly off, without a 
fear that you would ever be a shilling 
the better by me.” 

“It is nothing short of a pity of her 
indeed,” sighed the crony. 

“A hundred pities,” re-sighed the 
post-mistress, “though she gave me 


many a heart-ache, when | thought of 


this vacation that would bring my 
nephew, Edwin Goulding, to the same 
town with her.” 

The Massingers were, as usual, good- 
natured. They did not abuse the 
Plants, nor threaten to withdraw their 
countenance from them. 

“They are not a very interesting 
family,” was the only unfavourable re- 
mark made by Miss Massinger, when 
the subject was canvassed at the break- 
fast table. “ But,” she added quickly, 
“we must all be very kind to poor 
Miss Vaughan, while she remains in 
the country ; and we must try to be 
useful to her. What do you think, 
Sophy, of offering to give her some 
lessons on the harp? Many ladies 
would think even a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the harp a great ac- 
quisition in a governess.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” replied 
Sophy, cheerfully. “1 shall offer my 
services this very day.” 

“ And pray, tell her, Sophy, that I 
will do any thing for her that I caz,” 
said another sister. 


“And I wish you would ask her, if 


she would think it worth the trouble 
to learn my style of pencil-drawing,” 
added a third. 

“Well,” said Mr. Merrygrief, with 
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the air of a man uttering a soliloquy, 
“ you certainly are very excellent girls.” 

“Oh! delightfully excellent!” cried 
his wife ; “genuine Irish hearts. I 
understand all about that much better 
than you, Mr. Merrygrief. Poor, dear 
Miss Vaughan! I am greatly inte- 
rested for her. Ril/ly 1 must not be 
idle, Could not Ido something? What 
do you think I could teach, Mr. Merry- 

rief ?” 

“ Wait, my dear, till our friends here 
have finished their course of lectures, 
and then, if it is thought desirable, you 
can teach her Irish.” 

The day after, the whole story tran- 
spired—by what means we cannot say 
—but early on the following morning 
Miss Goulding could repeat, pretty 
accurately, the greater part of the con- 
fidential communication between the 
elder Somervilles and Mr. De Lacy. 
The news ran like wild-fire, and was 
so interesting, that high and low, rich 
and poor, who had no immediate con- 
cerns of their own to occupy them, 
talked of nothing else, for, at least, all 
the talking hours of two long summer 
days. 

“TI cannot help being heartily glad 
of it,” said Lady Anne Asker to Mr. 
De Lacy, “in spite of prudential con- 
siderations, so called. They are ex- 
actly suited to each other ; and it was 
impossible that such young persons 
should be constantly in each other's 
society and not make that discovery. 
As to want of money, that will be re- 
medied in time. A young man of his 
talents and application will soon be in- 
dependent.” 

“IT hope so,” said Mr. De Lacy. 

“Then, if you do hope it, 1 wish 
you would say it with a more hoping 
face. I don’t wonder that Mrs. So- 
merville was deaf to your arguments, 
if you attacked her with that rueful 
countenance. I am determined to see 
no obstacles, at least none not easily 
surmounted ; and we must all scold or 
coax the father and mother into the 
same way of thinking. Between our- 
selves, they are a little too unreason- 
able. William Somerville is certainly 
a superior young man, but he is not 
superior to Mary as a woman.” 

“I grant it,” he answered. “ Parents, 
however, have a right to form their 
own opinion upon such points, and to 
object to the choice of their children, 
if the person be not pleasing to them.” 

“Indeed, they have not, Mr. De 
Lacy. I allow that mere people of 
the world assume the right too often. 
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The domestic happiness of their chil. 
dren is too often sacrificed, or endan- 
gered for connection, or fortune, or 
rank. In fact, any of these things is 
prenees to confer quite enough of 
1appiness for the married state, though 
in the absence of every other re. 
quisite. But the Somervilles cannot 
argue in this way; and if they quibble 
to excuse themselves, they should be 
very plainly told, that no parent, acting 
on Christian principles, could object 
to a connection with so exemplary a 
person as Mary.” 
“ How unfortunate!” he said, “that 
our eldest son did not take a fancy to 
er. He would have been a most de- 
sirable match—no obstacle in the way 
of money there.—Besides, it would 
give your ladyship such an excellent 
opportunity of proving the agreement 
of your practice with your theory.” 


“* My withers are unwrung,’” said 


‘>? 


Lady Anne, “for aught you can ever 
know to the contrary. boy is 
but sixteen—there is bu Mary 
Vaughan in the world, and she is pro- 
vided for ; so, my theory and practice 
are in no danger of clashing.” 

“Very well! But, suppose he was 
five and twenty; and suppose he was 


over head and ears in love with her; 
and suppose” 


“Suppose every thing improbable 
and impossible,” interrupted her lady- 
ship, “and then, you know, there is 
an end to theory altogether. Now, to 
answer you seriously. On the suppo- 
sition that all your supposings were 
realities, why, 1 suppose in turn, that, 
at the moment, I should feel disap- 
pointed—that my pride would whisper 
a thousand objections—my prejudices 
a thousand more; and I might say 
some foolish things. But, better prin- 
ciples would quickly gain the victory— 
yes, Mr. ie Leneocetiiie-petliie- 
mindedness should not be suffered to 
influence my conduct, however hard it 
might struggle with my feelings.” 

“ That is,” said Mr. De Lacy, “ you 
would precisely do what the Somer- 
villes bave done, are doing, and will 
do ;” and so the conversation ended 
for that time. 

“ Whoever lives to see it, will see 
her yet, with a petition in her hand, at 
the steps of the castle, waiting to see 
the colonel and Lady Anne; and, re- 
member, I tell you that, Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery,” said Miss Tammy Goulding, 
when concluding a conference on Miss 
Vauzhan’s imprudent attachment. 
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« They will have the good wishes of 
the whole world to set up house with,” 
said Mr. Bright; “and, since they 
have no money, the sooner they begin, 
the better: for, it will be a saving in 
the end, as it is a clear case that two 
can live cheaper than one.” 

« Rilly, now!” said Mrs. Merrygrief, 
with an appealing look at Miss Mas- 
singer, “ I cannot understand that.” 

“I am sorry for it,” he answered, 
“as I cannot explain what is as plain 
as one and one make two.” 

“If I was Captain Somerville, I 
would transport any young chap of a 
son before he should marry a pauper,” 
was the opinion expressed by old Mr. 
Edmonston to the village apothecary. 

“If I was Captain Semen, 
Ansty, dear,” moralized Anthony “a 
to the Girra Caille, while she 
waited to have a piece - upon her 
heel, “I would just say what that good 
man, Mr. Henry, used to say to his 
children about marrying. ‘ First,’ says 
he, ‘please God; next, please your- 
selves; and then, you will be sure to 
please me.’” 

“It's well for them has nobody 
to please but themselves,” thought 
Ansty to herself, as she shambled 
home with her mended shoe. 

“ There wont be a handsomer cou- 
le five hundred miles round Dunas- 
er,” said Peggy M‘Clusker. “And I 

never was better pleased nor to hear 
they had a rather for other. I wonder 
I never censured it long ago; for, 
what was to hinder them ?” 

Peggy was a great talker at all times. 
Indeed, she was, in general, accused of 
appropriating more than her lawful 
share of the conversation on every 
occasion, whether in her own house, 
or at a neighbour's: but, at this time, 
she engrossed it all to herself; so that 
her auditor could not get in one word, 
though he made various attempts; and 
by many impatient gestures and vacant 
looks, evidently gave her to understand 
that Mr. Somerville and Miss Vaughan 
might be either married or buried, for 
any thing he cared about them. Peggy 
had other reasons for this monopoly 
besides the pleasure of hearing her 
own voice. She had a particular dis- 
inclination to the subjects already dis- 
cussed, and likely again to be broached 
by hercompanion. This was no other 
than Ansty’s brother, Valentine Dur- 
kindy, who had taken it into. his head 
to pay her another most unexpected, 
and not less unwelcome visit. His 


professed object on this occasion was 
to prevail upon his sister to return 
with them. is family, he said, was 
longing to see her; and that it would 
look unnatural if she preferred stran- 
gers to her own flesh and _ blood. 
Peggy scouted this idea at once, and 
candidly advised him never to wear 
out the best part of a pair of shoes 
by coming on such an errand again. 

“If she wants you, or if any of us 
wants you, we can send for you,” she 
said—* not that that is likely ; for the 
Girra Caille is getting more cuteness 
within the last three months, wherever 
it come from, nor she happened upon 
from the hour she was born. She is 
as pretty a scholar, too, as is in the 
three kingdoms, considering the time 
she is at it; as Miss Cherry took her 
oath to me the day after she hard her 
repate her task at the Sunday school.” 

“ Ay,” he said ; “I see she is going 
to loss among yees all. It stands me 
upon to look after her sowl, as I am 
in duty bound ; and I wont leave her 
in this cursed place another three 
days.” 

Peggy laughed. She was not much 
afraid that he would succeed with 
Ansty, who, putting her lately ac- 
quired cuteness out of the question, 
had too vivid a recollection of her bro- 
ther’s hospitality to try it again, without 
the most urgent necessity. She there- 
fore encouraged him to pursue the sub- 
ject for the amicable purpose of contra- 
dicting and vexing him. Durkindy, to 
her great disappointment, evinced no 
uneasiness under her most cutting insi- 
nuations ; and, by degrees, contrived 
to turn the conversation into a channel, 
froin. which all his aunt’s manceuvrings 
could not bring it back, till he said all 
he had to say, and infinitely more than 
she desired to hear. He began by 
speaking of the times in general, and 
of the prospects of the people through- 
out Ireland. But Dunasker appeared 
to absorb all his interest once he 
touched upon it. He said it was so 
wicked a place that he would not 
wonder if fire was to come down from 
the clouds and burn it up—that Colo- 
nel Asker and his underlings were all 
tyrants, and would meet the fate of 
tyrants—that Mr. Ravenscroft was a 
wolf—Mrs. Smith a fire-brand, and 
Miss Cartwright a public robber—that 
the poor Romans were persecuted and 
trampled on—that the Orangemen 
were only waiting till the day after the 
next—the twelfth of July—to massacre 
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man, woman, and child, to burn the 
chapel, hang the priest, and not leave 
even a dead dog to tell tales. 

“Folly, man!” exclaimed Peggy, 
unable to restrain herself; “it’s all 
a folly. I seen them walk every July 
that ever come round in the year; and 
what harm in a fife and drum, or pop- 
ping shots? Denis often fired a shot 
with them at the bonfire, just for the 
love of shooting ; and so did many a 
Roman man when the world was 
friendly.” 

Valentine still continued to inveigh 
against all the enormities which 
he had recounted; at the same time 
confidentially informing her that the 
people were prepared to take the law 
into their own hands, and to kill away 
right and left, while one of their 
enemies remained. 

“ We have the blessing of our clargy 
with us,” he said, coolly, as he knock- 
ed the ashes out of his pipe; “and we 
have good encouragement in the news- 
papers, and plenty to back us high up 
in the world; so what’s to hinder us 
sweeping all before us ?” 

Mrs. M‘Clusker could have contra- 
dicted every word he said; and would 
have done so, with a hearty good will, 
even at the expense of her veracity 
for the mere gratification of proving 
how entirely she differed in opinion 
from her nephew on any point, and 
every point. She could instance her- 
self—her house—her weekly pension 
—in proof that Colonel Asker was no 
tyrant. She could point to the village 
and the whole estate in refutation of 
the charge of persecution against any 
individual or class of persons on ac- 
count of religion. She longed to vin- 
dicate Miss Cartwright’s character 
from the imputation of robbery; and 
would have gone bail to any amount 
for Mrs. Smith’s peaceable intentions ; 
but she was afraid to follow the bent of 
her inclinations, or do common justice 
to her friends. The fact was, she 
knew her nephew to be one of the 
most active agents employed by the 
self-constituted authorities at that time 
paramount in Ireland; and that his 
visits to her, though accounted for on 
the ground of fraternal affection, were 
for the purpose of transacting profes- 
sional business with Garaway, the 
most influential personage in that 
neighbourhood. It was true, she 
might quarre] with hiinself personally ; 
but if she ventured to speak against 
the cause, or defend any obnoxious cha- 
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racter, she would be denounced ag: an 
informer, and speedy means found to 
tongue-tie her for ever. The time for 
bullying about the colonel was gone by, 
The faction would have laughed her to 
scorn had she tried to terrify them with 
his once terrific name ; for it was well 
known that he had been lately repri- 
manded into a mugisterial nullity by 
very high authority. Neither. would 
threatening the law be much more effi- 
cacious, as no law was permitted to be 
enforced, except what was made by 
themselves. In this sad predicament 
she was forced to be silent for a consi« 
derable time ; and when she at length 
thought it better to say something 
rather than allow him freedom of 
speech, she was driven to the private 
history of the Somervilles, as the 
longest story which she could recollect 
ina hurry, But the longest story, like 
the longest day, must have an end 
some time or other; and Peggy, not- 
withstanding all the amplifications with 
which she spun it out, was obliged 
to bring it to a conclusion full two 
hours before bed-time would release 
her from the society of her unwelcome 
guest. 

“I must go on, at any rate,” she 
thought to herself; “for, if he gets 
the ball again at his foot, he'll play 
away till I may lose my senses entirely, 
and bring an old house upon my head 
with my venomous tongue.” 

Acting upon this prudent considera- 
tion she launched out for the third 
time upon the cliver figures of Master 
William and Miss Mary ; and had just 
concluded her harangue, when she was 
saved from farther exertion by the en- 
trance of the Girra Caille, who had, a 
few minutes before, been apprised of 
her brother's arrival. 

Ansty was as glad to see him now 
as on the former oceasion ; but was not 
allowed time to finish half her enquiries 
after all he had left at home, by her 
aunt’s abrupt interruption. 

“Don’t be long packing up, if you 
please, if you are for going, as I want 
the house to myself; and I never bar- 
gained to find lodging for your folly- 
ers.” 

Ansty asked the meanipg of this 
hospitable speech with her mouth— 
not that she spoke or moved her lips 
—she only opened her mouth to a 
certain width. Her aunt understood 
her. 

“This man,” pointing to Darkindy, 
“aint satisficd that your health isn’t 
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ing for want of exercise, so he is 
come to bring you back with him, to 
how slaving will agree with you.” 
Ansty needed not to be reminded of 
times to refuse accompanying her 
brother, when she found he was in 
earnest. She felt a queer kind of at- 
tachment to her aunt, who, she con- 
fessed, had been a mother to her. She 
felt an attachment of another kind to 
her mistress, who, she declared, she 
would not leave for “more nor she 
would say ;” and she felt an attachment 
of a totally different nature from either 
of the others to Robert Kinkaid, which 
she, very wisely, said nothing about. 
So the aggregate of her attachments 
determined her to remain where she 
was. Her brother coaxed, and she 
scratched her head and pawed Peggy’s 
apron; but still she said no. He ex- 
postulated —and though her refusal 
was given in the mildest terms, it was 
very decisive. He assured her he 
would get the priest’s orders to compel 
her to her duty, and still, without 
effect, as she declared that “sorrah 
step she'd stir for twenty of his order- 
ings.” Durkindy had great command 
over his temper when he chose; and 
he was much on his guard before his 
aunt and sister, who he had, ere now, 
discovered, might be led, but who re- 
sisted driving with mulish obstinacy. 
He was, however, provoked into vio- 
lence by this determined opposition to 
his will, and after much wrangling, in 
which his voice became loud and his 
countenunce inflamed, he swore furi- 
ously that he would drag her by force 
every step of the way rather than leave 
her after him ; and that all the aunts 
and mistresses in the world shouldn’t 
step between him and his will. 

“It’s me that wont ax them to step 
an inch before or after me,” said the 
Girra Caille, sturdily ; “1 have other 
friends, not counting them in Dunasker, 
to take my part, if there’s any talk of 
dragging. ‘They cowed a bully afore, 
and they are as strong today as ever 
they wor.” 

“ Did I belie myself when I said she 
was cute ?” asked Peggy, looking smil- 
ingly at Valentine. “ Troth, man, she’s 
up to you; so, quit your nonsense. 
And now, Ansty, good girl! go home 
to your mistress. She’s a gentlewo- 
man likes shutting up early like myself, 
and all well conditioned people. You 
can ask leave to slip out by daylight 
in the morning, to bid your well-wisher 
here a goed journey, as he'd like to 
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ut some miles over him before the 
Peat of the day.” 

“Oh! no hurry in life,” said Dur- 
kindy, recovering his wonted compo- 
sure ; “I wont leave this three days— 
maybe not this week.” 

“ Free and asy,” thought Peggy, just 
ready to boil over with indignation ; 
“but, if ever you put your impudent 
snout inside this door, once | fairly 
get quit of you now, it’s a can of dirty 
water, right into your face, will be your 
welcome.” 

Ansty had not proceeded far on her 
way homeward, when, at the wrn into 
the principal street, she suddenly en- 
countered Robert Kinkaid, who had 
just returned to Dunasker, after a fort- 
night’s leave of absence. He was in 
high chat with half a dozen men and 
women, and looking so gay and good 
humored that her spirits, which had 
suffered a little from the altercation 
with her. brother, instantly recovered 
their tone, particularly when he not 
only nodded to her with his usual cor- 
diality, but crossed the street to shake 
hands with her. 

“ Were you going to pass by an old 
acquaintance without a word of wel- 
come home?” he said. “ Why, Ansty, 
I thought you would be the first to 
run and wish me joy. Come along 
here till I show you my wife ; and you 
must tell me how you like her.” 

Poor Aunsty’s heart felt deadly cold, 
though it beat with redoubled pulsa- 
tion as she raised her eyes, and fixed 
them upon what appeared to her the 
most beautiful young woman she had 
ever seen, in a black beaver bonnet 
and waving plumes, to whom she was 
introduced as Mrs. Kinkaid. On the 
instant, she was strongly inclined to 
run away without speaking, had not a 
feeling of delicacy and self respect 
retained her. She was obliged to make 
a short pause to strengthen herself for 
the effort of bringing out her voice, 
and then, without any hesitation, and 
looking her kindly in the face, she 
suid, “ you’re welcome, Miss.” 

The bride was affable, though appa- 
rently amused at the awkwardness and 
ungainliness of her new acquaintance ; 
and after saying something civil in 
return, took her husband’s arm and 
passed on. Ansty went in the oppo- 
site direction, and did not look back 
till she had reached the end of the 
street. The bride and bridegroom 
were yet in view, and she could hear 
his cheerful yoice high above the 
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others, as he answered the congratula- 
tions of his numerous acquaintances, 
There was nobody near to witness her 
weakness, so she covered her face with 
her hands and allowed the tears, which 
had been heretofore with difficulty re- 
strained, to flow freely for a minute or 
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two. As she turned the corn 

étreet she gave one look ‘um e ee 
direction of the police-barrack ; Gu, 
wiped her eyes with her apron ~ 
pressed a rising sob, and audibly re- 
peated to herself—“ Well! my blessing 


be with you, Robert, any how.” 


Xu. 


‘TRE TWELFTH OF JULY. 


Mrs. Somerville’s ill humour, or 
whatever else it mizht be called, lasted 
ia full foree for nearly eight hours, 
when it softened down to a kind of 
melancholy resignation. At tea, she 
did not speak much ; but she addressed 
her son two or three times, to show that 
she felt no resentment towards him; 
and, in the course of the evening, 
made some efforts to encourage con- 
versation. In this attempt she fuiled; 
for, although her son appeared willing 
to contribute his share to the general 
stock, yet his father was so snappish, 
when forced to reply, that he con- 
cluded, his most prudent plan was to 
hold his tongue ; a measure which his 
mother at length seemed tacitly to 
acquiesce in; and the evening slowly 
waned away in the dullest manner pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Somerville lay awake the 
greater part of the night, a in 
devising inconceivable plans for her 
son’s speedy marriage with Mary 
Vaughan, as the only means of saving 
him from a broken heart—a disorder, 
which, after all, is by no means so fatal 
as one might suppose from its bad 
name. In the course of our tolerably 
long acquaintance with “all the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” we have known 
a very considerable number of ladies 
and gentlemen, young and old, who 
have been pronounced in the last stage 
of that malady, and quite given over 
by their friends; and yet they all re- 
covered ; nor did it appear to leave 
any deleterious dregs in the consti- 
tution. Indeed Mrs. Somerville might 
have taken comfort from her own expe- 
rience, as she had been violently at- 
tacked with it some six and twenty 
years before, from the shock occasi- 
oned by her father’s refusal of her and 
five thousand pounds to the then pen- 
nyless Ensign Somerville. To be sure, 
in her case, the disorder was stopped 
in its progress in less than two months 
by the change of air, from the spacious 
apartments of her paternal mansion to 
that contained in a close, confined, 





litde barrack-room. But in poor Wil- 
liam’s case years must roll on before 
any remedy could be applied ; and jy 
the meanwhile, he might, and most 
robably would fall a victim to his 
eelings. Having a very lively imagi- 
nation she could imagine anything, and 
cerenst so far in giving the reins to 
er fancy, that she walked down stairs 
the next morning fully expecting to be 
shocked at his dejected and care-worn 
look. Luckily, she was saved the 
shock. There was no change for the 
worse in his personal appearance. His 
appetite, also, was excellent, and his 
spirits rather buoyant, had they not 
been somewhat chilled by his father’s 
manner, which, though not sulky, nor 
stern, nor cranky, was too dignified 
and cold for his son to feel quite at 
ease in his company. The next day 
passed without his mother’s eye being 
able to detect any thing of an ularm- 
ing nature ; but on the third morning, 
symptoms appeared quite sufficient to 
uwaken her liveliest apprehensions, 
First, she perceived that he made no 
breakfast ; that is, he ate but one egg 
instead of two; he took but a bowl 
and a half of tea; refused the marma- 
lade, and left some of his third slice of 
the loaf untouched. Nor was this all, 
though it was bad enough. On rising 
from the table he walked to the win- 
dow and looked out—as it must be 
confessed, he did ulmost every day— 
but, instead of telling the state of the 
weather, the most likely thing to occur, 
if his mind was at ease, he took from 
his waistcoat pocket a small note, the 
seal of which had been broken before, 
and read its contents with great appa- 
rent interest. He then looked very 
thoughtful, shook his head with a me- 
Jancholy expression, so far as she could 
judge from a back view, and returned 
the note to his pocket. Cuptainu 
Somerville, soon after, left the room 
without noticing his son’s loss of appe- 
tite, or expressing any curiosity about 
the mysterious note, and his mother 
immediately addressed him, 
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“You are not well, William?” she 
said, tenderly. 

He looked surprised. 

« As well as possible, ma’am—never 
was better.” 

“No,” she answered, in the same 
tone; “ you are not; and I beg, ear- 
nestly beg, that you will not injure 
your health by giving way to depres- 
sion of spirits without any just cause.” 

“Just, or unjust, I assufe you, 
ma'am, that I have not the rémotest 
idea of doing any such thing—what 
induces you to think so?” 

“ You cannot deceive me, William; 
your health is rapidly undermining ; 
you do not eat a morsel; [ fear, too, 
from your heavy eyes, that you have 
passed a sleepless night.” 

“ Never awoke, believe me, from the 
moment that I laid my head upon the 
pillow till Frank came into my room, 
this morning at seven o'clock.” 

“ Your father,” she continued, with 
an incredulous air, “ is certainly a little 
disappointed and vexed at your engage- 
ment, it came upon him so suddenly. 
But you cannot be ignorant that your 
happiness is his great object ; that he 
will after a day or two, assent to any 
thing you wish; and therefore, my 
dearest child, keep up your spirits, and 
trust me to manage every thing to your 
satisfaction.” 

“Thank you, my dear, dear, and 
dearest mother ; and trust me in turn 
that you are very needlessly uneasy 
about me, and my health and spirits. 
I am sorry that my father is annoyed ; 
but I never had the slightest fear of his 
er displeasure, I do not want 
him to say or do more than to let mat- 
ters lie just as they are—my prospects 
are excellent, and my spirits could not 
sink with such a view. Besides—to 
set your mind quite at rest—I know 
that-I could marry tomorrow with both 
na consents if I chose it. I should 

ave nothing to do but to go to bed at 
eight o’clock,—to refuse to tell you my 
ailment, but to look very sad and sen- 
timental—and my father would have 
the license in the house in six hours.” 

“I dont understand you—I really 
cannot understand you. Only if you 
are superlatively happy anil contented, 
I cannot see why you should be de- 
vouring scraps of paper, and looking 
so wretched. All thetime, I wonder that 
she dont write more in your own style, 
if she wishes to be agreeable.” 

“ She, if, you mean Mary, never 


wrote me a line in all her life, so I can. 


give you no account of her style. My 


Vou, X ‘ 
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correspondent,” he added, giving her 
the note, “is a gentleman, Mr. Edwin 
Goulding. ‘The silly fellow came down 
by the-mail last night for the purpose 
of heading the Orangemen in the pro- 
cession to Cloonmillan, knowing that 
my father had dissuaded them from 
making any display in Dunasker ; and 
he writes to me hoping to see me 
there. I did not mean to devour 
either him or his note; I merely felt 
afraid lest my father should suppose 
that I had enconraged him to take this 
step, as I was rather an advocate for 
celebrating the day as usual, when 
Colonel Asker first objected to it.” 
This explanation satisfied Mrs. 
Somerville that, for the present, her 
son’s health was in no danger from de- 
pression of spirits, and they soon after 
separated on the best possible terms. 
This conversation took place on the 
morning of the twelfth of July—in 
former times, a high day in Dunasker. 
All the Orange Lodges, for miles 
round, had been accustomed to assem- 
ble there, to walk in procession from 
the village to an old castle at some dis- 
tance, where tradition said that, either 
William, of Glorious Memory, or: his 
inglorious father-in-law had slept, and 
back again. A large bonfire was then 
lighted to the tune of the Boyne 
Water, around which all the ragged 
boys and girls of the neighbourhood 
shouted and capered ; and every owner 
of a gun or pistol fired as many shots 
as his powder-horn could afford. The 
gentry of the country never took part 
in these proceedings, though, with the 
exception of Mr. Massinger, and a 
very few others, they were supposed 
to be well affected to the cause ; and 
the only mark of encouragement ever 
given by Colonel Asker, was permit- 
ting the bonfire to be lighted in front 
of the priacipal entrance to his de- 
mesne. In general the different lodges 
separated to their respective destina- 
tions at an early hour, and the whole 
affair passed quietly off, unless when a 
few of the Dunasker members chose 
to carouse together to a late hour, and 
made “ night hideous” by shouting for 
King William as they staggered home. 
Whether the breach or the observ- 
ance of this annual exhibition would 
have been the wisest, it is not our pur- 
pose to enquire ; we shall only say 
that the mole in which it was attempt- 
ed to be put down, and the time cho- 
sen for that purpose, caused much irri- 
tation, which, by prudence, might have 
been avoided. Jost then, the Protes- 
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tants of Ireland were alarmed at the 
extent to which insubordination to the 
laws had increased. Their properties 
and their lives were insecure ; and it 
appeared that no adequate means 
could be devised by those in authority 
to repress the growing evil. In this 
state of things, it is mot to be wonder- 
ed at, if they regarded the Orange 
body as the only human means of pro- 
tection from impending destruction ; 
nor was this feeling confined merely to 
the lower classes, it extended to per- 
sons in almost all ranks of life; many, 
therefore, who formerly objected to 
the system, and discountenanced it, as 
tending to keep alive party spirit, now 
either openly joined it, or secretly 
gave it their support. And, perhaps 
there were few in this reign of terror, 
who did not experience a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction at knowing that 
there was such a body of brave, reso- 
lute men, on whom they could depend 
for protection and assistance in the 
hour of need. 

Much disappoin‘ment and displea- 
sure were felt in Dunasker some 
months preceding July, when it was 
intimated to the Orange lodge, that 
Colonel Asker disapproved of their 
public assemblies, wa would not per- 
mit the annual procession to take 
place in his town, Formerly his word 
was a law. He had only to express 
his wishes, and his tenantry fulfilled 
them without a murmur. But, the 
spirit of resistance to authority had 
infected even those, who acknow- 
ledged its evil, and were themselves 
the greatest sufferers from it. They 
saw it had succeeded with those who 
used their power for a bad purpose, 
and they conceived it lawful or expe- 
dient to aim at the same, and by the 
same means, when their intention was 
to turn it toa good one. The reason- 
ing was false, but sufficiently plausible 
to convince those who mistook passion 
for conviction. It was, therefore, re- 
solved to set their landlord at defiance, 
and to try which of the two was the 
stronger, when placed in opposition. 
Colonel Asker, who was writhing 
under the brow-beating which he had 
lately received for endeavouring, con- 
stitutionally, to keep the peace of his 
country, on a complaint made by the 
priests, and, who was conscious that 
no authority remained to him, except 
that derived from personal esteem, 
which he had once very generally, and 
very deservedly enjoyed, did not wish 
to place himself in open hostility with 
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his Protestant tenantry ; yet, being 
still anxious that they should not 
afford a pretext for accusation to those 
who were only on the watch to spy out 
evil in them, and who would magnify 
the most trifling imprudence into an 
act of premeditated atrocity, he em. 

loyed every mode of persuasion to 
induce them to avoid any public 
parade on the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Aughrim. -From the exertions 
of Captain Somerville, himself an 
Orangeman, and Mr. Ravenscroft, no 
Orangeman, he hoped much; and all 
that was done in accordance with his 
wishes was done through them, Both 
gentlemen, in the beginning, discover. 
ed that their embassy was likely to in- 
jure their own popularity. The gene- 
ral opinion respecting them might be 
fairly summed up in that given by 
Miss Tammy Goulding—viz. that the 
clergyman ought to be stripped of his 
gown, and the retired soldier’s coat 
turned. However, the bad spirit sub- 
sided so far that, although they could 
not be prevailed upon to give it up al- 
together, yet, they agreed to make no 
display at Dunasker. Cloonmillan, a 
small town or village at the distance 
of about six miles, was fixed upon as’ 
the gathering place, and Mr. Ravens- 
croft obtained a promise from his pa- 
rishioners that they would return 
home at an early hour, and conduct 
themselves with decorum. Fortunate- 
ly, this compromise was effected in the 
absence of two or three hot-headed 
young men, who took the lead in their 
counsels, particularly Edwin Goulding, 
who was indignant when he heard that 
Dunasker showed the white feather at 
such a juncture. But, the honour of 
the body was pledged, and nothing re- 
mained for him but to marshal his 
troops early in the morning of the ap- 
pointed day, and to march at their 
head—their number about seventy— 
to Cloonmillan. 

Throughout the day the village was 
almost deserted, and Miss Goulding 
felt melancholy, and somewhat out of 
humour, as the evening drew on, and 
she was left to loll in idleness on her 
counter, remembering how, in the 
good old times, she and her shop-boy 
could searcely weigh out the ounces of 
tea, and quarters of sugar, fast enough 
to supply her customers, as almost 
every house was open for the refresh- 
ment of the strangers who used to 
honour Danasker with their company. 
The seven o'clock bell at the castle 
tolled, and, except a few labourers re- 
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turning from their work, no foot pas- 
senger broke in upon the monotony of 
the street. Another hour. had nearly 
assed in this dull way, when, to her 
great relief, William Somerville ap- 
neared, walking slowly past her door. 
He bowed to the lady without stop- 
ping; but, she was too glad of the 
opportunity of giving her tongue some 
exercise, after so long a vacation, to 
let him escape with a dumb salutation. 
She immediately ran to the door, and 
called after him. 

“Mr. Somerville — Mr. William 
Somerville—I beg pardon for roaring 
out your name in this vulgar way— 
only I am beginning to be quite ner- 
yous. Don't you think the boys ought 
to be back by this time ?” 

“Full time,’ he said, still moving 
on. “Tam going to look out in the 
direction of Cloonmillan, to see if they 
are coming.” 

“Oh! stop a minute, my dear Mr. 
William. If you see Edwin send 
him home, I beg of you. Tell him I 
am going half distracted with nervous- 
ness. And there is that galloping 
fellow, John Heavyside; he promised 
to be back by six, and I am tired out 
of my life, doing his business, Box 
him home, and I will be for ever 


obliged to you.” 

“Very well; very well!” he said, 
proceeding at a quick step, till he was 
soon out of sight. 

At the end of another quarter of an 
hour, a few of the Orangemen made 
their appearance, by twos and threes, at 


intervals ; and, in answer to Miss 
Goulding’s enquiries, said that there 
was a lovely meeting ; four hundred 
and six, altogether; that no offence 
was offered to them, and they proffer- 
ed none to others ; that Master Edwin 
was bringing up the rere, taking charge 
of the young chaps who might be 
unruly ; and, that nobody could tell 
anything about Johu Heavyside, ex- 
cept that he was well when they saw 
him last. 

“T never doubted but he would take 
care of himself,” soliloquized his mis- 
tress, as she returned to her station be- 
hind the counter. 
his mitching, before he gets his supper, 
I can tell him.” 

She was soon, however, drawn again 
to the door by very ominous sounds 
from the lane, through which the 
Orangemen must enter Dunasker, 
from Cloonmillan. At first they reach- 
ed her ear as the murmur of a few 
voices, either disputing or conversing 
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somewhat uproariously ; but they mo- 
mentarily increased to that pitch, 
which her practised ear recognized as 
the preordium, if not the actual onset 
to a fight, in which numbers were en- 
gaged. Shouts and yells soon re- 
sounded through the lane. Then shots 
were fired in quick succession, and the 
Orangemen who had so lately retired 
to their houses, were seen running to 
the scene of action, calling on the in- 
habitants to shut up their houses, and 
defend their lives, as the rebels were 
pouring into the town, and burning 
and destroying all before them. Miss 
Goulding was a woman of considerable 
courage. She resolved to defend her 
house to the last, and, with the assist- 
ance of her maid, quickly put up the 
shutters of the shop windows, and, in 
her hurry to close the door, well nigh 
squeezed poor Mrs. Kilrummery to 
death, as she struggled hard for en- 
trance. 

“Oh, Miss Goulding !” she scream- 
ed, throwing her arms about her neck, 
“we are two dead women. She will 
be here in a minute, and we have not 
half a minute to live.” 

“Sally,” cried the post-mistress to 
her maid, “ bring me down Master 
Edwin’s double-barrelled pistols, quick, 
and take the kitchen-tongs, yourself, 
and give the poker to Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery.” 

“JT would not put a hand near fire- 
arms, or any other thing, not if I was 
to lose my life,” exclaimed the terrified 
haberdasher. “ Only let me squeeze 
myself into any hole, where she cannot 
come at me.” 

“ Woman, woman, don’t lose your 
senses; nor don’t pull the clothes off 
my back. What do you know about 
it? Who is it you call she ?” 

“That terrible tiger of a woman, 
Mrs. Smith,” she sobbed out. “ Don’t 
you know that her house is filled with 
ammunition and artillery? Don’t you 
know that she is firing out upon the 
Orangemen, and has killed every sin- 
ele man of them ?” 

Miss Goulding was not so alarmed 
at this very probable story, a3 to lose 
her recollection for a moment. She 
and Sally secured the lower part of 
the house against a surprise ; and, 
though the hubbub from the lane 
rather increased than diminished, yet, 
as the street in which she lived was 
still very quiet, she proposed to ad- 
journ to an upper room in the front of 
the house, as the best situation for re- 
connoitering, They were just in time 
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to see Colonel Asker gallop by, at the 
head of a number of mounted police, 
to the great comfort of Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery, whose courage was not in the 
least animated by the warlike prepa- 
rations of her friend. But, just as he 
rounded the corner, a shot was fired, 
instantly followed by a terrific yell, 
which sounded in her ear as the death- 
knell of the colonel and his party ; and 
she began screaming like a mad wo- 
man. Miss Tammy’s patience fuiled. 
She commanded her to have sense, 
and asked her, when did she ever hear 
of one shot killing a whole troop of 
horse; or if the loudest shout could 
kill any body at all. Then, without 
waiting either for her sense, or for an 
answer, she threw up the window, and 
leaned half way out, hoping to find 
some employment for eves or ears, of 
a satisfactory nature. The effect of 
Colonel Asker’s interference, whether 
fatal to himself or not, was soon visi- 
ble; for, in a few minutes crowds were 
seen scampering off in all directions, 
Some dozens had already passed up 
the street, before she could gain an 
answer to her reiterated enquiries of 
what was the matter; till, at length, 
Peggy M‘Clusker stopped short in her 
race. 

“Why, Miss Tammy,” she cried, 
“ Dunasker wont recover the slaughter 
while there is a stick or a stone in the 
place. The whole lane is stopped up 
from one end to the other with dead 
bodies ; and Bryan Garaway is, this 
minute, knocked in two halves by a 
cannon ball.” 

“Nothing better could happen to 
him,” said the sympathising post-mis- 
tress. “ But, what is it about at all ?” 

Peggy was willing to give every 
information in her power; but the po- 
lice galloped up to clear the street, 
and she was fain to take to her heels. 
Some time again elapsed without 
being able to engage the attention of 
a passenger, till Nancy Dollaway ven- 
tured to stop under the window, for a 
minute, while the police were at a dis- 
tance. 

“TI never seen Master Edwin, good 
or bad, Miss Goulding ; nor could I 
see my own self, for the throng, and 
the tossication. All I know, for cer- 
tain, is, that poor Master William, or 
the ould captain, is smashed in 
pieces.” 

Nancy was soon obliged to disap- 
pear; and, for the next half hour, 
there was such galloping, and running, 
and confusion of all kinds, that it was 
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impossible to gain any intelligence, or 
even to guess at the cause of the bat- 
tle—for a battle there assuredly was, 
and a well-fought battle, too, as both 
ladies agreed. Quiet was, at length, 
in a great measure, restored ; and, af- 
ter some time, Colonel Asker, in very 
earnest conversation with William 
Somerville, safe and sound, was seen 
to go towards the castle. Then, Cap- 
tain Somerville, also apparently un- 
smashed, followed, no less earnestly 
engaged with Mr. De Lacy; while, 
though last not least in Miss Tammy’s 
estimation, appeared Mr. Edwin 
Goulding, attended at a respectful dis- 
tance, by the mitching John Heavy- 
side. 

The latter came into his mistress’s 
presence more with the air of a con- 
quering hero, who expected to be 
crowned with laurels, rather than that 
of ascamp who deserved a guod scold- 
ding, if not a sound drubbing. And 
truly, in some particulars, he was very 
like a hero ; for, his Sunday coat hung 
in tatters on his shoulders; his hat was 
the shape of anything but a hat, and 
his face was considerably increased in 
size, and diversified by various colours 
—purple the predominant. The col- 
legian bad also a few marks of being 
closely engaged with an enemy, which 
were of great service to the shop-boy, 
as his mistress at once dismissed him 
to the care of Sally, without any re- 

rehension, and immediately gave all 
oo attention to her nephew. 

“ You are not hurt, I hope, Edwin,” 
she began, wiping some suspicious 
stains from his forehead. 

“ Hurt!” he answered. “ What 
should hurt me? I would engage to 
meet single-handed, a dozen of such 
cowardly ragamuffins, and after demo- 
lishing them all, 1 should be ashamed 
to shew a scratch. If I had been on 
the spot to counteract the poor, paltry, 
time-serving policy that was adopted, 
Dunasker would not have been dis- 
graced, as it has been this evening. 
We should have shewed such a front 
as would have made the rascals creep 
into gimlet-holes.” 

“Leave policy and politics alone, 
for this turn,” said his aunt ; “and tell 
us what was done, and who did it, and 
what it is all about, for we are just as 
ignorant as if we dropped from the 
clouds.” 

“Oh! do pray, sir, tell us as bad as 
it can be told,” besought Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery ; for, though I never seen you 
before, I am no stranger to your cha- 
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racter, and I would give all I am worth 
in the world to be certified by a gen- 
tleman.” 

Mr. Edwin looked a little curiously 
at his aunt's visitor ; but he proceeded 
at once to gratify their curiosity. 

“Why, you see, aunt, we went to 
Cloonmillan ; and, I am happy to say, 
that by my management, nothing could 
go off better. You never saw.a more 
orderly, loyal, fine-looking set of men 
in your life. Everything was left to 
me, and I took care that everything 
should be done with propriety. When 
we were going to break up, a thought 
struck me, that I would not lead the 
Dunasker-men home by the way we 
went ; so we took a round by Larney, 
and came in on the high road, about 
half a mile from the town. Some few 
of the men were in advance, and my- 
self, and about eleven lads were com- 
ing on together, when we met William 
Somerville just outside the alms-house 
lane. We stopped to chat a little, and 
never remarked two or three suspici- 
ous-looking fellows dodging about us, 
till one of them shoved against Wil- 
liam, as if by accident. He took no 
notice of him, till the fellow did it 
again, and then he caught him by the 
collar, and asked him what he meant. 
This was the signal for attack ; a whis- 
tle behind the wall was answered by 
one from the common, and in a twinkle 
the hedges and ditches were bristling 
thick with villains. ‘ Lads, said I, ‘it 
is best to retreat ;? so we advanced in 
double-quick time, and in good, regu- 
Jar Marching step, up the lane, in order 
to reach an open spot, where we could 
have fair play. Just as we were in 
front of Mrs. Smith’s house, it was 
necessary to, make a stand, as they 
were pressing hard upon us, and began 
pelting us with stones.” 

“ Stand !” exclaimed Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery. “ Dear me, sir, where was your 
sense? Why didn’t you run for your 
lives, when you had ever so little 
law ?” 

Mr. Goulding did not condescend to 
answer. He continued addressing his 
aunt, 

“They stopped short when we 
paused. But, thinking, I suppose, that 
we were afraid of them, they made a 
rush upon us. .Garaway, the nuiler, 
who seemed to be their leader, shout- 
ed for the blood of a Somerville. We 
repulsed them easily, and hoping they 
would save us more trouble, if Wil- 
liam was ont of the way, we pushed 
him, by main force, into Mra. Smiths 
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door, which was luckily ajar, and two 
or three of the lads kept. watch over it, 
to hinder him from coming out.” 


“ Oh! the unfortunate = gentle- 
man !” cried the haberdasher, “to eram 
him into the lion’s den at once!” 


“We thought this expedient had 
answered,” proceeded Mr. Edwin, as 
if unconscious of the interruption ; 
“but, in a few minutes, on they came 
again. I stepped before the men, and 
waved my hand. They paused; I 
waved my hand again. ‘ What is the 
meaning,’ I said, ‘ of this outrage upon 
all the decencies and charities of civi- 
lized society ? Who, or what has in- 
stigated to a proceeding characterized 
by perfidy, madness, and egregious 
impropriety ? We do not wish to see 
the life-blood of a fellow-creature gush 
in torrents from his gaping wounds. 
We do not wish to hear the sigh of 
the orphan, or see the full flow of ‘the 
widow's tears ; so, my fine fellows, 
take my advice and spank off with 
yourselves.’ I thought it right, at the 
conclusion, you see, to say something 
they could understand.” 

“You were quite right,” said his 
aunt ; “ Nothing does like a speech ; 
and the more sense in it the better.” 


He continued— 


“The noise was so great, that I 
suppose they did not hear me; for, 
they shouted worse than ever, and the 
cowardly rascals began to fire on us. 
Fortunately, they aimed so high, for 
fear of hurting their own party, that 
the bullets passed over our heads. 
The boys cocked their pieces ; ‘ Lads,” 
I cried out ; ‘lads, let it never be said 
that brave men fired on an unarmed 
mob.’ So, I formed them into line 
in a quarter of a second, and let fly at 
them with the butt-end of the musket, 
so vigorously, that not a man could 
stand before us. Enthusiasm for an 
instant mastered me—I am afraid that 
is my weak point —I slapped John 
Heavyside on the back, and cried, ‘ to 
them, my boy, to them.’ The chuckle- 
headed fellow mistook my meaning, 
and bounced forward into the thick of 
the enemy, and set too, fighting tooth 
and nail. Discipline was at an end. 
Every man fought as he liked; and, 
instead of a really interesting engage- 
ment, it degenerated into a vulgar 
scuffle. I was so disgusted that I was 
quite glad when Asker rode up to my 
assistance. Nothing fatal had occurred 
by the excellent measures which I had 
adopted, till that instant, when, how or 
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by what means, nobody can tell, a 
shot was fired from Mrs, Smith’s house, 
which brought Garaway to the ground, 
as he was struggling with Kinkaid, the 
young policeman.” 

* Dear me, sir,” cried Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery, “how can you say that nobody 
can tell? Sure I can tell — Miss 
Goulding can tell—the whole world 
can tell, that it was Mrs. Smith, her- 
self. Why, sir, she is a noted Jesuit, 
and every thing else !” 

“She may, mua’am,” he answered 
conceitedly, “be any thing, or every 
thing. But, I must acquit her of 
shooting Garaway ; as, when the lane 
was tolerably cleared, Asker and my- 
self went into the house, and found 
the old lady in a faint, from which 
Somerville told me that he and Mary 
Vaughan could not recover her from 
the very commencement of the insur- 


rection.’ 


“ Mary Vaughan! !” exclaimed Miss 
Goulding ; “what on the face of the 
whole earth brought her into Mrs. 
Smith’s house ? I am beginning to 
think that Dunasker is nothing but a 
mystery, from Monday morning to 
Saturday night. What did she say for 
herself, when she was caught ?” 

“QOh! I assure you, my dear aunt, 
I had matters of too great importance 
on my hands, to spare time for such 
questions. 
half a dozen heads, as every body 
seemed to have left theirs at home. 
Asker,” he continued, shrugging 
his shoulders, “is not the off-handed 
fellow I thought. I told him what he 
ought to do, but he would have his 
own way, and allowed them to make a 
fine handle of Garaway’s murder, as 
they choose to call it. The fellow’s 
arm, to be sure, is broken, that’s all ; 
not half so bad as he deserved, if 
every body had their due. They want 
to fix the charge upon William Somer- 
ville; and Asker was so frightened 
that I positively think, only for my 
solemn protest, he would have com- 
mitted him to jail on the spot.” 

Mrs. Kilrummery could restrain her- 
self no longer. “ Miss Tammy,” she 
said, “ you have it in your power to 
save the young gentleman’s life ; you 
can tell what you know ; you can put 
the saddle on the right horse.” 

Miss Goulding was not particularly 
anxious that her nephew should be 
made acquainted with ali her gossip- 
ings about Mrs. Smith ; she, therefore, 
drew off his attention by enquiring 
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who was the real author of the mischief 
to the nailer. 

“ It is impossible, even for me, to 
guess,” he said; “though I sifted the 
business to the bottom. Her squaw of 
a maid was not in the house when the 
alarm was given. She took refuge in 
one of the cabins at the back of the 
pound, so she could give no informa- 
tion. The shot was fired from the 
kitchen ; and Somerville had never left 
the parlour from the time we pushed 
him in, till he opened the door for my- 
self and Asker. However, the raga- 
muffins of Dunasker swear that “he 
killed the man; and, to please them, 
the colonel promised to produce him 
tomorrow, when the investigation is to 
take place. You can have no idea of 
all that was thrown upon my poor 
shoulders. I had to think for every 
body, and to do every body’s business; 
I escorted Mary Vaughan to Plant- 
ville-gate ; I gave directions to the 
police; I held Mrs. Smith when she 
relapsed into frightful convulsions; I 
mounted De Laey’s_ servant upon 
Asker's horseyand galloped him off for 
the doctor ; I ram-to the glebe for 
Ravenscroft ; and I never left the 
house till I put her under the care of 
Cherry Cartwright’s maid, and packed 
off halfthe apothecary’s shop, that no- 
thing sliould be wanting, when I was 
not on the’ spot, to find heads and 
hands for the good people of Duns 
asker.” 

“ You would betray your genealogy 
anywhere, Edwin,” said his atintycom- 
placently. The family of the"Ge@iild- 
ings was noted for having heads€ver 
since the time of Oliver Cromwell.” 

« Now, aunt,” said We, throwing him- 
self languishingly backyin his chair, “ if 
I had a cup of coffee and a biscuit, I 
would willingly embrace my _ pillow. 
‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,’ is making horrible attacks on 
eye-lids, and I cannot indulge long in 
the morning, as I shall have to assist 
in preparing for the investigation. 
Asker particularly reqnested my at- 
tendance.” 

Mrs. Kilrummery took the hint, and 
made her courtesy. 

“Oh! my dear Miss Goulding,” she 
said, as she gave one long, last, linger- 
ing look behind ; “ what an envying 
woman you are, to have two men un- 
der your roof to protect you; while, 
poor, lonely me must go home to an 
empty house, with only a donny cat of 
a girl to keep ine company, who would 
run away from a dead frog !” 
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SONNETS. 
By R. Suetton Mackenzie, LL.D. 


I. 


ON LAWRENCE’S PORTRAIT OF LADY PEEL, 


A face of saddest beauty. Pale as death, 

And placid—as the Ocean, when the wind 

Sleeps gently on its bosom—when no breath 

Rufiles its calmness, and the mighty Deep 

Is hushed and stirless as a child in sleep.— 

On that proud brow there is the seal of Mind ; 

In those dark eyes lie lightnings which would blind, 
If tamed not into meekness : proudly fair 

That swan-like neck, round which the clustering hair— 
Dark as the night—is twining. Yet even there, 
‘Mid all this loveliness, a cloud hath been. 

Beneath that mournful glance I deem that Care, 
(For shadows aye will dim the brightest scene,) 
Struggles to be still, and strives to seem serene ! 


ON HOLLINS’ GROUPE OF “AURORA AND ZEPHYRUS. 
Oh! for some old Promethean art to wake 

These swect creations into life and light : 

Some spell—like that of Poetry—to make 

These glorious forms of youth and beauty take 
Life’s hearted beam and be supremely bright !— 
By her own Zephyrus glad Aurora lies ; 

There, half-supported on her snowy hand, 

She gazes on him, delicately fond, 

And watches till he opes those radiant eyes— 
Full, soft, and dark, now sealéd by Sleep’s wand— 
Beaming at once his love and his surprise. 

Amid his clustering curls ber fingers stray— 

The night-mists fade—Earth languishes for Day— 
Aurora lingers—who can chide her stay ? 


LITERZ ORIENTALES. 
TURKISH POETRY.—SECOND ARTICLE. 
A portion of the long-expected work 


of the Baron von Hammer-Purgstall 
on the Poetry of Turkey has at length 


hundreds of selections from the 
Turkish Poets; but, alas! of these 
hundreds there are not a dozen pieces 


been published. It has not given 
general satisfaction. In many respects 
it may be regarded as a valuable ac- 
quisition to the library of the Orien- 


talist, and particularly on account of 


the interesting information it commu- 
nicates on the past und present state 
of literature in the Ottoman Empire. 
But altogether the book, we fear, is 
dull; it smells oppressively of the 
lamp. It contains, indeed, several 


intelligible, not half a dozen readable, 
and not three,—the quarter of a dozen 
—what we could pronounce admira- 
ble. 

Considering what manner of man 
M. von Hammer is, this, we think, is 
hard. Every body who knows M. 
von Hammer knows that he is one 
man in a million. He has achieved 
an enduring reputation as an universal 
linguist and philologist. Heis perhaps 
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the first Orientalist of his era. His 
general knowledge it would be difficult 
to match by that of any other living 
individual. In his character of poet, 
of poetical translator especially, we 
consider him the antipodes of con- 
temptible. He is somewhat gaudy 
and unequal in his prose writings, but 
his talents for research and discrimina- 
tion, his capabilities as a compiler, are 
too well known to require our eulogy. 
For upwards of thirty years, moreover, 
he has distinguished himself as the 
almost sole advocate of the excellence 
of Turkish Poetry. It was incumbent 
on him when the time arrived for 
establishing the fact of that excellence 
on a more permanent basis than mere 
general assertion, to adduce evidence 
that his encomiums had not been 
lavished without reason or before he 
had satisfied himself of their justness 
by laborious and critical investigation. 
He might have recollected that the 
rock upon which Sir William Jones 
had split was the practical antithesis 
of following up a series of panegyrics 
on the peculiar beauty of Persian 
poetry by a few starveling verses from 
Harez and others, rather more prosaic 


GHAZEL. 
AUS LAMII'S DIWAN. 


Durch Wunder ward des Busens Feld gum Giilis. 
tan. 

O Herzensriiuber, seh mit einem Blickfmich an ! 

Ist’s Wunder, wenn sich meine Thriine spiegelt 
roth, 

Da heut der Freud gekleidet in Syringenroth, 

Im Leichentuch fall’ ich wie Wasser dir zu Fiiszen, 

Wenn du Cypresse mich mit einem Wink willst 
griiszen, 

Nur einen Augenblick hdr meine Klagen an, 

Wenn ich wie Nachtigall erseufz’ im Giilistan. 

O schleppe mich, wie Schatten, durch des Staubs 
Gewimmel, 

Denn wenn ich gleich nur Staub, so bist du doch 
der Himmel, 

Das Ach! der Nachtigall beeng’ nicht deine Brust, 

O Knospenlippichter! eng ist der Erde Lust, 

Es will dich tédten Lamii, der, den du liebst, 

Was ist’s wenn einen Augenblick du Aufschub 
gibst. 


Aga‘n we open it at p. 145. 


GHAZEL. 
AUS LAMII’S DIWAN. 


Dein Sehtnheitsgarten ist vom Bartflaum griin 


geworden, 
Es wiichst der Liebe Raserey; ist’s Lenz geworden? 


O Schéner, deines Flaumes Zeilen sind am Rande 
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than ordinary prose. The character 
of M. von Hammer never can be at 
stake ; but though a man may gain a 
reputation by a great deal of talent, he 
requires, to sustain it, a trifling share 
of tact. If the Baron could not have 
added another brick to the pyramid 
of his fame he should at least have left 
it standing as it was and have been 
contented to repose within it. His 
course has been somewhat injudicious, 
and is certainly calculated to afford a 
triumph to the anti-Ottoman party, 
already pretty rampant, among the 
literary sapernientes of the Conti- 
nent. 

The work is called a History* of 
Ottoman Poetry, but the share of nar- 
rative it comprises is not copious. It 
is for the most part made up of selec- 
tions from the writings of persons by 
courtesy called poets, which selections 
cee in the form of rhyme or of 
blank verse, as suited the convenience 
of the translator. As a sample of 
those selections we give the following 
ghazels, transcribed from the first 
pages we may happen to open the 
book at. 

We have opened it at p. 150. 


GHAZEL. 
FROM LAMII'S DIVAN.+ 


The field of the bosom became a rose-garden with 
wonder. 

O, robber of the heart! look on me with a glance! 

Is it (a) wonder if my tear is mirrored red, 

When the friend (is) to-day clad in red sprinkling. 

I fall as water in a graveshroud at thy feet, 

If thou, cypress, wilt greet me with a nod, 

Hear my lamentations only a moment, 

When I sigh in the rose-garden like (a) nightingale 

O, trail me like (a) shadow through the cloud of 
dust, 

For, though I (am) only dust, thou art heaven, 

The Ah! the nightingale (should) not straiten thy 
breast, 

O, bud-lipped ! limited is the earth's pleasure. 

Lamit will kill thee, he whom thou lovest, 

What (matter) is it, if thou givest respite a moment. 


GHAZEL. 
FROM LAMI’S DIVAN. 
Thy garden of beauty is grown green from the 
down of, the beard. 
The madness of love encreases ; is Spring come? 
O, Beautiful! the lines of thy down are become 


* Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst. 


¢ Divan, a collection of poems. 
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Zur Glossenschrift von dem Koran der &chénheit 
worden, 

Wiewoh! sultanische Moschee sich einfach ziemt 

Ist sie zuletzt mit Bildern ausgemahlet worden. 

Der Trennung Feuer “sengt die Liebenden wie 
Miicken, 

Dann wascht sie Huld; es ist der jiingste Tag 
geworden, 

Dein Séchnheits Jusuf wird fiir Moschus aus 
gewogen, 

Zum Kiiufer ist Suleicha des Flaums geworden, 

Um deiner Wangen Flur im Friibling zu begriinen, 

Ist Flaums Basilikon Violenstreu geworden, 

Das Haar zog Lamu, der Schénheit vor den Flor, 

Deszhalb sind Herzen hier zu Klagenden geworden. 
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A glossary on the margin of the Koran of Beauty. 

Although it beseems the Sultan’s mosque to be 
simple ‘ 

It is in the end decorated with paintings. 

The fire of separation singes the lovers like gadflies, 

Grace then washes them ; it is the Judgment-day. 

Thy beauty’s Joseph is weighed out for musk, 

Zuleika of the Down is become a merchant. 

To make the meadow of thy cheeks verdant in 
Spring 

The basilick of (the) down is become a violet-par- 
terre. 

The hair drew Lamm before the meadow of beauty, 

Therefore the hearts here are become bewailers. 





How far inferior {in pith and originality these lines are to the lunatic 
burst of Nat. Lee, beginning, “ O, that my lungs could bleat like buttered 


peas!” 


We make just one other extract at random. 


GHAZEL. 
Es ist das Aug’ in Herzensgluth getauchet mis, 
Von diesem Feuerquelle Alles raucht an mir, 
Wenn ohne dich ich in des Herzensgluthen brenne, 
Erscheine ich als Leichnam, den man peinigt mir. 
O schenke! schenke ein dem, der nicht Liebe 
hauchet, 
Von Liebe bin ich trunken, Wein gebricht nicht 
mir, 
Ich schliesze zu das Auge, um dein Bild zu sehen, 
Geschlosz’nes Aug’ ist nicht in Schlaf getauchet 
mir, 
Mumisst seufzt im Schmerz der Nacht aus Seele- 
nadern, 
Begeisterung, nicht Hauch der Laute, haucht aus 
mir. 


In what corner of M. von Hammer's 
brain was his good taste slumbering 
while his fingers were busy in filling 
his volumes with such trash as this ? 

But enough of so ungracious a 
theme. We must see whether it be 
not practicable to exhibit the Ottoman 
Muse in apparel somewhat more at- 
tractive than that which decorates her 
here. 

For us, we make no boast on behalf 
of Oriental poetry. We are not so 
wrongheaded as to assert the supe- 
riority of the Asiatic to the European 
Janguages. We assert no superiority 
on any side, and no inferiority. The 
languages of all civilized nations, phi- 
losophically considered,—that is, con- 
sidered with reference to the only prin- 
ciples applicable to the consideration 
of languages,—are unquestionably upon 
a common level as far as regards the 
vocabularies of genuine thought and 
feeling. No one of these languages 


can be richer than another, because 
no one of them comprehends an 
ampler stock of ideas than another. 
Phantomy and fantastic nuances of ap- 
prehension there may certainly exist 
in some of them of which others are 


GHAZEL. 


My eye is dipped in the heat of the heart, 

From this fount of fire everything smokes nigh 
me. 

If I burn without thee in the heats of the heart 

I seem as (a) corpse, which people torment (in) me. 

O, pour, pour out to him who breathes not love, 

I am drunk from love, I want not wine. 

I close the eye, to see thine image. 

My closed eye is not dipped in sleep. 

Muutsszi sighs from (the) veins of (the) soul in the 
pain of the night. 


Inspiration, not breath of sound, breathes out of 
me. 


destitute; but these are nullities; we 
can no more class them with the 
healthy and tangible births of intellect 
than we could include in a census of 
the earth’s population the myriads of 
spirits who may be dancing on the 
point of every needle. For all legi- 
timate purposes of conception and ex- 
— we believe that the English 
anguage, the German language, and 
the Turkish language are upon a per- 
fect equality one with another. We 
believe that that which is good 
poetry in any one of these languages 
may be made to appéar equally as 
good poetry in any other of them, if 
the translator be possessed of skill 
enough to make it appear so, and that 
translators may be possessed of such 
skill there can be no doubt. 

The simple question then for dis- 
cussion and decision would appear to 
be, Whether Turkish Poetry, or an 
portion of it, be good or not. We will 
give a brief statement of the result of 
our own investigations on the subject. 

Suffering the more voluminous poems 
to remain untouched for the present, 
let us confine ourselves to a review of 
those immediately within our reach, 
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and more available for the purposes 
we propose to forward. 

The ghazels, elegies, odes and songs 
collected by Kinavizapr, AAsHiIk, 
Reeazi, Karzape and the other 
Oriental compilers and commentators 
of latter times, amount, by the best 
computation that we can make, to 
about ten thousand. The relative 
merit of these productions is of course 
apparent at a glance, and the critic 
experiences no difficulty in disposing 
of them off-hand. Our classification 
of them takes this order : 

There are : 

Of the inane and characterless, three 
thousand. 

Of the religio-mystic, three thou- 
sand. 

Of the mad metaphoric, two thou- 
sand. 


These would furnish a total of nine 
thousand. One thousand, however 
would still remain unclassified and 
these one thousand would petha § 
redeem the worthlessness ofthe cher 
nine thousand. In reality thé fact bears 
us Out in our conjecture. There are in 
or about such a number of tolerabile, of 
good, and even of first-rate poems in the 
MSS. of the compilers we have named 
—poems which would -have . been 
worthy of translation into German 
as we trust they will be deemed 
worthy, even by our humble hahd, of 
translation into English. , 

From this proportion, then} of thé 
entire, we propose to give our versions; 
and if we fail to interest, as now and 
then perhaps we may, the fault is our 
own, and we are willing to bear the 
odium of it. We begin with a ghazel 





Of the bombastic, one thousand. from NIHAUNI. 


Ghasel and Hong, 


BY ABDALLAH NIHAUNI. BORN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, on. 1519.  LIgs 
BURIED AT MECCA. 


Summer yet lingers, yet blushes and blesses, 

Dazzling the dells with her sunbeamy tresses : 

Here let us revel, defying excesses, 
SKY-SCALERS—MADCAPS—WITH WINE-WETTED DRESSES ! 


Wine and the lute, amid roses and jesses,* 

Make our earth Eden, as Harez confesses ; 

Sultans have troubles, but nothing depresses 

Sky SCALERS—MADCAPS—WITH WINE-WETTED DREssEs ! 


Man cannot live upon berries and cresses ; 
Life's is a banquet luxuriant in messes ; 
.. Deep let us drink while Existence pro-gresses, 
“SSK Y-SCALERS—MADCAPS—W ITH WINE-WETTED DRESSES! 


Nought will:we know of past woes or successes ; 
Nought will ske yieklto but Pleasure’s caresses ; 

Nought But the Spirit of Riot possesses 
SkyY-SCALERS—MAQCAPS—WITH WINE-WETTED DRESSES ! 


Slaves, whom the loatl of the Present oppresses, 

Fools, who would fathom the Future's recesses, 

Kiss the goose,t all of ye! Nothing distresses 
SKY-SCALERS—MADCAPS—WITH WINE-WETTED DRESSES ! 


Who shall hereafter (all fame retrogresses) 

Know of Nimaun and his friends-but by guesses ? 

Deep let us drink then, unfearing excesses, 
SKY-SCALERS—MADCAPS—WITH WINE-WETTED DRESSES! 


If you have merely read this, reader, concluded modulate your tones into 
go over it again, we will thank you, mournful recitative for a ditty which 
and sing it. And when you have runs thus: 
cael aatan can teaiieadienieabinie nliansasimnaieememgiiaiamtnenann aa 
* Jessamines. 

+ A drinking-vessel shaped like a goose (in Turkish, Bat.) 
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Ghasel: Che Wiorlv. 


BY KEMAL-OOMI. BORN 


IN CARAMANIA. 


op. 1446. LIES BURIED AT 


ADRIANOPLE, 


To this khan—and from this khan 


How many pilgrims came—and went too! 


In this khan—and dy this khan 


What arts were spent—what hearts were rent too! 


To this khan—and from this khan, 


Which for penance Man is sent to, 


Many a’van and caravan 


Crowded came—and shrouded went too ! 


Christian man and Mosleman, 


Guebre, Heathen, Jew and Gentoo, 


To this khan—and from this khan 


Weepiug came—and sleeping went too! 


A riddle this since Time began 


Which many a sage his mind hath bent to ; 


All came and went, but never man 


Knew whence they came or where they went to! 


To convey an idea of the spirit and 
character of the religious poetry of the 
Ottoman writers we select a passage 
from the Nedshatul-Gharik, or Salvation 


for the Perishing, by one of the Hu- 
paris. The work is in alternate prese 
and verse, a mode of composition by 
no means rare among the Orientals. 


JDassage 


FROM HUDAYI II. NATIVE OF 


ANATOLIA. 


os. 1628. LI£S BURIED NEAR 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


The Prophet spake to Murap, say- 
ing: Into how many classes, thinkest 
thou, will the wicked be divided on 
the Judgment Day? Murad answered : 
Gop and his Prophet can tell. Then, 
said the Prophet, hearken thou; at the 
Last Day there will be ten divisions 
of the wicked ; for some will be apes 
and others swine, and some will be 
hanged with their feet upwards and 
their heads to the earth, and others 
will be blind, and others deaf, and there 
will be some gnashing their teeth and 
vomiting fiery pitch, and some will 
have their hands and feet cut off, and 
some will be buried up to the mouth 
in mire, and the carrion bodies of others 
will exhale a horrible stench. Gop 


aud his Prophet, said Murad, can tell , 


who these are: who are they? ‘The 
Prophet answered, saying: Hearken 
thou: the apes are the flatterers ; the 
swine are the sensual; those hanged 
with their heads downward are the 
unmerciful; the blind and deaf are 
the unbelievers and the hard-hearted ; 


the vomiters of fiery pitch are the liars; 
the maimed are the envious neighbours 
who ruin others, those buried in the 
mire are they who live in too much 
luxury, and the carrion-bodied are they 
who abandon themselves unrestrain- 
ed to libertinism. Afterwards the 
Prophet spake to Anou Horetra;: 
O! Anou Horerra, Thy best safe- 
guard is prayer, and thy best prayer is 
the confession of faith, THERE Is no 
gut Gop. Every good work 
will be weighed on the Last Day ex- 
cept this confession of faith, THERE 
Is NO Gop nuTY Gop; for O! Asou 
Horema! if this were put in one 
scale and the nine heavens and the 
seven oceans in the other, the heavens 
and the oceans would all be outweighed 
by the confession, THERE Is No Gop 
nut Gop. O, Man, saith Hupayt, 
that walkest in darkness and art proud 
of blindness, dream not that thou canst 
cling to the weak reeds that grow up 
from the marshes of this world, 


GoD 
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Trust not the World or Time ; they are liar-mates, 


Ya Hou !* 
Wealth borrows wings and Woman goes her way ; 
Ya Hv! 
Into the Old House with the Ebon Gates+ 
Ya Hu! 
Who enters is but guest and must not stay ; 
Ya Hv! 
Look not upon the sun, for that shall die ; 
Ya Hu! 
Love not the roses, for they must decay ; 
Ya Hv! 
The child is caught by all that dupes the eye ; 
Ya Hu! 
The man should gird his loins ; he cannot stay ! 
Ya Hu! 
From moon to moon Time rolleth as a river. 
Ya Hu! 
Though Night will soon o’erdark thy life’s last ray 
Ya Hu! 
Earth is the prison of the True Believer, 
Ya Hu! 
And who in prison stipulates to stay ? 
Ya Hu! 
Up, dreamer, up! What takest Life to be ? 
Ya Hu! 
Are centuries not made of Night and Day ? 
Ya Hu! 
Call now on Gop while He will list to thee! 
Ya Hu! 
The Caravan moves on; it will not stay ! 
Ya Hv! 
Remember Him whom Heaven and Earth adore ! 
Ya Hu! 
Fast, and deny thyself; give alms and pray ; 
a Hu! 
Thy bark drifts hourly towards the Phantom-shore ; 
Ya Hu! 
The sails are‘up ; the vessel will not stay ! 
Ya Hu! 
As yet the Accusing Scroll is incomplete ; 
Ya Hu! 
But Scales and Bridget maintain their dread array ; 
Ya Hu! 
Now art thou here, now at the Judgment-Seat ! 
Ya Hv! 
For Death and Justice brook not long delay ! 
Ya Hu! 
O, trust Hupay1! he alone from birth 
Ya Hu! 





* Ya Hu, the cry of the Howling Dervishes. M. v. Hammer supposes it to bea 
corrupt abbreviation of the Hebrew name of the Deity. 

+ The World, which we enter by the gate of Non-existence, and depart by that 
of Death. 

¢ ‘* The Mahometans hold that the Balance wherein all things shall be weighed 
on the Judgment day is of so vast a size that its two scales are capacious enough to 
contain both heaven and earth, and that one scale will hang over Paradise, and 
the other over hell. ® * * ® The bridge called in Arabic al Sirdt, is, they 
say, laid over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair and sharper than the edge of 


— and those who cannot pass this bridge fall into hell.”"—Sate’s Prelim, 
disc. 
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Is guided by the Guardian Four* alway, 
Ya Hu! 
He is alone the Friend of Gop on Earth, 
Ya Hu! 
Who visits Earth, but doth not sigh to stay, 
Ya Hu! 


By way of antithesis to this we beg in Karaman—the chess-player of his 
to quote a short, animated and some- day—the author at ten years old of 
what incoherent ghazel from _ the the romantic poem of Djemsheed and 
Divan of the celebrated Dsim—Mirzat Khorsheed,§ which he dedicated to his 
Dyim—the all-accomplished, all-ac- father, Mouammep I[.—the most un- 
complishing—the Crichton of his era tiring of travellers||—in fine, a great 
—imeproachable at the scymitar—un- man,—a son of the Muses, and bro- 
approachable at the djereed{—* the ther of Bayazsep,§ Emperor of the 
best wrestler on the green” of Laranda Turks.** 


Ghasel 
BY DJIM. BORN IN CARAMANIA. OB. 1495. 


’Tis the goblet of Dsim,++ fill it up to the brim ; 
O, the wine of the Giaour for me! 

Though Life is a juggle ’tis idle to struggle 
Against what our stars decree. 

To the Caba,{{ arrayed as a pilgrim, I've strayed, 
And have wandered on shore and on sea, 

Beside Caraman’s rills, over Iran’s green hills, 
And through Yemen, the Blest Arabee. 

Now here among Franks let me give the Lord thanks 
For my health in this foreign countree, 

For the man that has health has the best of all wealth, 
And a sort of a Sultan is he. 

A score of fine fellows around me are zealous 
To serve me, and yet I can see 

That each of the score is a Prince and no lower, 
And the lord of a long pedigree. 

Tell Bavazeep Khan he’s an ass if his plan 
Interdicts him to live merrilee ; 

Whoso tells him he'll sway as a monarch alway 
Is a sycophant liar, by G.! 


At the risk of tiring our readers, we must now ask them to accompany us 


through a somewhat longer composition than any we have yet intruded on 
them. 





* The four Khalifs next in succession to Mohammed, viz. Omar, Ali, Osman and 
Abubekhr. 
+ Prince. ¢ Javelin. § Now in the Royal Library of Berlin. 


| In his latter years he suffered great reverses of fortune, and was hunted from 
land to land like a wild beast. 


¢ Bajazet IT. 


** We perceive we have here unconsciously copied the phraseology of the lecturer 
0 Boyle’s discoveries :—« Boyle, gentlemen, was a great man; he was the father 
chemistry, and brother of the Earl of Cork.” 

tt The goblet of Djim. ‘This may mean either the drinker’s own goblet, or the 
magical goblet of the ancient Persian king, Daim, or DsemsHeEep, which the genii, 
is slaves, were supposed to have buried under his palace at Persepolis. Moore has 
tlluded to the tradition in Lalla Rookh : 

“ I know, too, where the genii hid 
The jewelled cup of their king, Jamsurv.” 
Paradise and the Peri. 
i} The Sacred Stone House in the Temple of Mecca. 
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Che City of Cruth. 


BY MOHAMMED, NIAZI VI, BORN IN MALATIA. OB. 1699. LiEs BURIED IN THE 
ISLAND OF LEMNOS.* 
Once I saw a City wide and fair, 

And the pathways were enamelled all ; 
He shall never die who enters there ; 

There he drinks of Life’s Elixirs all. 
All the gates thereof are thirty-two, 

Wreathéd gates, with stately pillars tall— 
All the terraces of goldbright hue, 

Rich the vineyards and the gardens all. 
Silver fountain-waters, bright and still, 

Into alabaster basins fall : 
Musk-scents load the airlets from the hill ; 

There the garden-bowers are roses all. 
There sweet nightingales, like living flutes, 

Bind the senses and the soul in thrall ; 
There the trees droop under brilliant fruits, 

Citrons, dates, pomegranates, peaches all, 
This fair City is unseen :*+ it lies 

Isolated from our earthly ball, 
Ranking higher far than Paradise, 

’Tis the goal the angels covet all. 
’Tis the Ciry or Tue Trutu alone, 

And of Truth’s inestimable All. 
They whom Avvau from the First hath known, 

Known and chosen, here are gathered all 
Some drink precious wine, some Se/sidil,[ 

Some in bower, some in palace-hall ; 
All are passed the fear of ail and ill, 

Extasy-inebriated all. 
Strangers they to Passion and to Sin, 

Terrors shall no more their hours appal, 
Neither storms without nor strifes within ; 

They are tranquil, they are happy all. 
Swords are not for these ; their days are free, 

Free from bitter feud and angry brawl, 
Free from wrangling speech and sophistry, 

For the Holy Spirit dwells with all. 
Loving are their words, and honey-sweet, 

Unadulterate with Envy’s gall ; 
All their lives are Peace, and when they meet 

O! they meet indeed as brethren all. 
Here are found no lower, no higher ranks, 

Syrian, Turk, Egyptian, Grecian, Gaul, 
Swart and fair, Arabians, Persians, Franks, 

Here are linked in common union all. 
And as Truth is one, as Gop is one, 

So these denizens, both great and small, 
Are combined as one, and therefore none 

Secks to be the Shah or slave of all. 
Yet our Prophet never tutored them, 

Neither needed they MonamMmen’s call ; 











In the truth they saw a lovelier gem Ray 

Shining through the world alike for all. — 
So, their sect is Mankind, and their creed © Vw 
Thus is worded, Gop 1s ALL IN ALL; - 
A ieee + Hous 
* To which he was banished for not speaking of the doctrines of Islam strictly rs 
by the card. The peculiar character of his heterodoxy may be inferred from the § 1 e 
lines we print.in italics. te 
+ By mortal eye. + The Waters of Life. I Lake 
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And His will and wish, where’er they lead, 

Are their Bliss, their Glory, and their All. 
Never drank they wine from golden bowls, 

Never wore the diamond-spangled shaw].* 
Thus the devil could not spy these souls ; 

They were shrouded in seclusion all. 
Early were they rescued from the abyss 

Of the snares and spells that oft enthrall 
Man’s affections ; and the Bird of Bliss 

Here sits perched upon the heads of all. 
They, enraptured, as the holy lyre 

Sweetly vibrates at their festival, 
Dread not Woman, Earthquake, Storm or Fire ; 

Plagues and Genii are excluded all. 
This Daraul-amaun,} this dome where centre 

All delights, where perils ne’er befal 
Soul of guest, the Houris shall not enter ; 

Rizvans{ form the only tenants all. 
Many lamps refulgent from afar 

Lured them towards the City’s lofty wall, 
Yet was each a pure celestial star, 

And the hand of Gop had kindled all. 
Friend! would’st thou, too, gain this glorious goal 

When the mourners bear thy funeral pall, 
Now by prayer and fasting cleanse thy soul ; 

Slay its vanities and vices all. 
Look to Gop, and then, though natural dusk 

O’er thy sunless evening sky must fall, 
Then, though camphor strew thy head for musk,§ 

He will beautify and brighten all. 
We are voyagers on an ocean dark, 

Yet can never billow, bolt or squall 
Damage or dismay our fragile bark 

If the Lord but pilot us through all. 
Heavenly light will bright our path at length 

And that flood shine like another Dad/.|| 
Gop is each one’s Hope and Tower of Strength, 

And the Hope and Tower of Strength of all. 
O, stand up! The Serpent and his mates, 

But not Man, were born to creep and crawl, 
Reptile enters not the Holy Gates : 

Knowest thou not the Saints look heavenward all! 
How canst grovel in the mire, content 

As the brute which wallows in the stall ? 
Dost thou then imagine Earth was meant 

As a burial-den for soul and all ? 
Hearken to Nrazi’s warning song ! 

This is not a poet’s idle scrawl] ; 
Thou must one day travel too aloug 

With the Last Great Caravan of all. 
May thy road be smooth and mayest thou see 

All the star-lamps on the City’s wall 
Also beaconing and beckoning tlice ! 

This is his one prayer for thee and all. 


Turkish poetry abounds in short chiefly complimentary of beauty. We 
pieces, intended for epigrams, and give a few samples, though their wit 
<a 


* Viz, They led upon earth a life of lowliness and retirement. 
+ House of Security. 
1 strictly + Rizvan is the Angel who guards the Gates of Paradise, 


from the § Though the musk of thy locks must fade into camphor—though thy auburn hair 
< must grow grey. 


| Lake of Cashmeer. 
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may not, we admit, be readily under- the world should be dazzled, and again 

stood or sympathised with. to unveil that it may not be left al. 
The apostrophised maiden, for ex- together too dark. Let us hear 

ample, is sometimes entreated to veil Rauikt. 

and sometimes to unveil; to veil lest 










Co Mibhri. 
BY RAHIKI, NATIVE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. OB. 1538, 


My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my noonlight, 

Unveil not, unveil not, or millions must pine. 

Ah! didst thou lay bare 

Those dark tresses of thine, 

Even Night would seem bright 

To the hue of thy hair, which is black as Despair. 

My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my noonlight, 
Unveil not, unveil not, or millions must pine : 

Ah! didst thou disclose 

Those bright features of thine, 

The Red Vale* would look pale 

By thy cheek, which so glows that it shames the rich rose. 
My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my noonlight, 
Unveil not, unveil not, or millions must pine : 

Ah! didst thou lay bare 

That white bosom of thine, 

The bright sun would grow dun 

Nigh a rival so rare and so radiantly fair ! 

My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my noonlight, 

Unveil not, unveil not! 


If this is good, here is something better— 


Cast not Pearls before Swine. 
FROM THE SAME, 


Fairest in ten thousand, list and be admonished ! 
Walk not forth at evening ; wherefore let thy light fall 
Where none comprehend its wondrous loveliness ? 
Those thy beauty dazzles will be so astonished 
When they see the sun thus shining after nightfall 
That they may arraign thee as a sorceress, 


Counsel on the opposite side are not less adjuratory and argumentative. 


Dark Aspect anv Prospect, 


From ABpULKERIM. Obs, 1601, aT Brusa. 


Ah! cease to shroud the radiance of those cheeks, 
Those eyes that pale the lightnings of the opal! 

An eclipse of the sun for days and weeks, 
Forebvodes disaster in Constantinople !+ 


* Kuzzil Ragh, the Red Valley; in all probability the Valley of Roses at Edreen. 

+ An allusion, probably, to the couplet of SaraneppIn, 
Woe, woe to Stamboul when through many days 
The midsummer sun shall be shorn of his rays! 
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And what an ingenious application of Mohammedan Scripture is the following : 


An Encongruttp. 
FROM THE SAME, 


O maiden! is it meet those locks should cloud 
Thy bright black eye ? 
What coiled-up monster on that cheek reposes ? 
The Koran warns thee snakes are not allowed 
To loll or lie 
On Eden’s beds of violets and roses ! 


One of the Houris of Adrianople poet's answer is, that the appearance is 
tenderly asks ABuLFazi why his eyes asymptomatic result of the conflagra- 
have for some time back looked like tion going on in his heart :— 
two burned holes in a blanket ; and the 


ily Epes! 
FROM ABULFAZI. A PERSIAN BORN. oB, 1562. 


Why look mine eyes bloodshot? Ah! canst thou require 
To be told of what Love, when it rages within, does ? 

Or dost thou not know, when a house is on fire, 
That the flames will be apt to break out at the windows ? 


«| quite agree with you, Lady Bab,” an essential of beauty, a poet would 
said Mrs. Lackwit, “yes,as you say, probably have taken occasion rather to 
the duchess may havea passable mouth, compliment than satirize the duchess. 
but she has no lips.” Weforgetwhom The substance of the following qua- 
we quote—Goldsmith, we believe—but train, addressed to the peerless AmINE 
Mrs. Lackwit's distinction between (also called Siuri, or the Enchanting) 
mouth and lips is quite oriental, though of Damascus, is found in some hun- 
in the East, where the absence of lipsis dreds of epigrams besides. 


€y Néhilo Atiquin fit. 
FROM NEDSHATI, BORN IN AMASIA. oB. 1508. 


With wonderful skill did the Lord 

Produce thy sweet mouth from thy lips, as He brought 
Long ago by the infinite power of His word 

The round world out of nought. 


A refined conceit in its way was that pletely wasted, that he was—invi- 
of Tuas, whom illness had so com- sible! 


Genuine Ethereality. 
FROM THALIB. BORN AT MECCA. ob. 1590. 


Mine eyes, of old the beamiest of the beamy, 
Are now, alas! the filmiest of the filmy ; 
So meagre am I, too, no lath is like me; 
Death for my shadowy thinness cannot see me, 
And when he enters my sad cell to kill me, 
His lance will not know how or where to strike me ! 


The expression, rather than the by the same writer, strikes us as po- 
sentiment, of the following couplet etical :— 
Double Croubdle. 


I am blinded by thy hair and by my tears together ; 
The dark night and the rain come down on me together. 
Vou, XI, 2a 
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The same remark may apply to the following :— 


Archers anv Arcies. 
BY DJELILI, NATIVE OF BRUSA. op. I5II 


Turn away those eye-brows, 
Archer of the glossy ebon bow !* 
Look not thus on my brows! 


Mine are clouds that 


dull the orbs below, 


Or deserted bridges, 
Underneath whose dreary arches flow, 
In unresting ridges, 


Evermore the waters 


And also, we think, to the celebrated 
stanza by Scneicnl, the recollection of 
which so transported the mind of the 
Skeikh At SuemsepDIN, the coadjutor 
of Mohammed If. in the conquest of 
Constantinople, that, as his biographer 


of deep woe. 


informs us : “it caused a light like that 
of the sun to illumine his features as he 
sat one day in his tent, and he shrieked 
aloud, O, Kermiau! O, Kermian !” (the 
birth-place of the poet.) 


Reltz 


OF YUSUF SCHEIKI. DORN IN CARAMANIA. OB. 1474, AT MECCA, 


What a senseless dream of the Reason of Man, 
To think it can rifle the Great Caravan 
Of Atvan’s inscrutable Will and Existence, 
When the tinkling tones of the Caravan-bell, 
As the Caravan moves through the misty Dell 
Of the World, are themselves half-lost in the Distance! 


But a mere simile is always poetry 
with an Oriental : thus Rawaki writes, 
“ My heart is a monk, and thy bosom 
his cloister : so sleeps the bright pearl 


in the shell of the oyster,” and the 
thought is extolled ; and thus another 
poet writes — 


Cause and Gffect. 


BY SEMANI. OF CONSTANTINOPLE. OB. 1520, 


I said to the Fair, Thy raven hair 
Curls over thy red cheeks higher and higher ; 


And laughing s 


1e spoke, What wonder that smoke 


Should wave in black volumes above such a fire ? 


We do not consider the following as the most perfect of human conceptions : 


Creacherous Black Guarys. 


BY ALI BABA, A PERSIAN. oB. 1595. 


Maid! if thy brows [meaning eye-brows,] be, as men declare, 
Wardens on the casements of the Palace of thy Beauty, 
Both are traitors, defalcators ; both betray their duty, 

Each of them embracing both a robber and a slayer. 


The metaphor is faulty ; an eye may 
bea slayer, but no power of imagina- 
tion can convert a casement into one. 
If, on the other hand, the identity of 
the casement with the slayer be admit- 


ted, the eye-brow ceases to be a traitor, 
for a sentinel does not betray his trust 
by embracing what he protects. The 
lines remind us of Shelley’s equally in- 
felicitous comparison— 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments. 








* A metonymy for the eye-brow, 
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With respect to which the most care- 
leas peruser will be inclined to ask how 
aglass dome stains the radiance of eter- 
nity, and how, if life actually stains that 
radiance, anda glass dome does not stain 
it, life can be so far like a glass dome. 
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From one of the Yakinis we select 
a compliment to the fair LuLu Tayan- 
Daui, of Belgrade, whom, though she 
is indescribable, we may be unjust in 
styling— 


A NonVeseript. 


FROM YAKINI. OF ADRIANOPLE: oB. 1588. 


I scarce know how, in verse or prose, 
For listener's ear or eye of reader, 
To give my LuLuv’s form its merit ; 
For when she sits,* she seems a rose, 
And when she stands, a queenly cedar, 
And when she moves, a Peri-spirit! 


Karzapr has preserved a good re- 
partee by this Yakint. He had one 
day taken his place at an entertainment 
above a certain Molla Moostara Za- 
pris, celebrated for being able to re- 
peat all the chapters of the Koran off 
book, and the Mollagrew wroth. “O, 
Effendi,” he exclaimed, “is it you who 
give my father’s son this dirt to eat? 
Have you no regard to decency and 
the fitness of things? By your beard! 
say, does it become you to take prece- 
dence of me? Of two books, one the 
Koran, and the other a book of profane 


science, which do men lay uppermost ?” 
“ They lay the Koran uppermost,” an- 
sweréd the poet, coolly, “but as to the 
wrapper of the Koran,} they thrust 
that Into any corner.” 

Yaktnt left a Divan for after-ages ; 
a melange, like most Divans, of admi- 
rable, tolerable, and execrable. The 
most characteristic of his compositions, 
and that by which he best deserves to 
be remembered, is his Kahveh Kassidet, 
or Coflee-ditty. Our version of it does 
not quite satisfy ourself, but, as it may 
amuse others, we shall hazard it : 


Song for Coffee-Brinkers. 

Pour Mocha Cotfee as a flood 

Into my coffee tea-cup, 
And give me—if I may intrude— 

A strong cup—not a weak cup. 
I once liked {‘autm and thought it good, 

But now it makes me—hiccup ! 
And I get drunk—and mighty rude— 

And raise the devil's kick-up ! 


The auim my youth soaked in like sand, 

Has not (quite) left my head since ; 
My sins were great, you understand, 

And I soon, (for my said sins) 


Was visited by fever and 





A hakim|| with his med’cines, 
So, juggler-like, my cup in hand, 
I drink this drink instead since. 





* We need not inform, but may remind, our readers that Turkish ladies always sit 


upon the carpet, 


¢ “ Comme l’Alcoran est d’un grand usage, on le met ordinairement dans un etui 
de drap pour le conserver.” D’Hersecor, tome IV. 
} Badeh, wine, and Raki, arrack, are written with reversed letters in this poem, 


as the word Satan was formerly written by German divines, ‘uno We may re- 
mark here, en passant, for the especial illumination of such “country gentlemen” as 
might otherwise be inclined to suspect the authenticity of these poems, that nine- 
teen twentieths of those allusions to wine and winebibbing which startle us in the 
writings of the Mohammedan poets are regarded by Sir William Jones and other 
competent authorities as susceptible of a figurative interpretation. 

| Physician. 
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My curse on tyvs and its mates, 

The suck-bloods! Here I say to 
The beardless booby that awaits 

His time to shine a Plato, 
That if he wants to bribe the Fates, 

He must drain ev'ry day two 
Full coffee-pots—as Avi* states— 

And J, YAKINI, state too! 


The man who, in his prime, and long 

Ere guzzling makes him sick, quits 
The Chian flask as overstrong 

Displays most poli-tic wits ; 
But if he'd live in or by song, 

e must bow out a// liquids 

Save coffee, ere he'll swell the throng 

Of geniuses and quick wits. 


This drink, for which I owa a right 
Wepecial predilection, 
I take to be bot @orn and night 
An excellent refection : 
It cheers the midriff, clears the sight, 
Acuminates reflection, 
And last, not least, bestows a bright 
Mahogany complexion.+ 


Should any jackass take this still 

In snuff, and be too scoffy, 
May he, left coffeeless, fall ill, 

And perish of a-trophy ! 
Great Islambol{ will ever swill, 

Despite of Sheikh and Sofi,§ 
The drink that rules the roast, (until 

You boil it) that is—Coffee ! 


It is singular that in all the Turkish Arabian Nights. That one, however, 
pom we have yet seen we should isa fine illustration of a great moral 
lave met with but one allusion to the truth. 


Saping 
OF SAADI, BORN IN BRUSA. OB, 1600. BURIED AT MECCA, 


We meet with treasures in the cold, hard crock ; 
The kernel shoots within the roughest nut ; 
So no man wholly grows into a rock ; 
Even the Young King of the Black Isles was but 
Half marble ;|| o’er his breast and brain the block 
Was given no power; his heart remained unshut 
Against the influences that soothe or shock. 
Things are the same, saith Saap, in dome and liut ; 
We must bewail our nature when we scan it, 
But Man, at worst, is made of clay, not granite. 
* A Physician of Yakini’s era. 
+ “He was a Turk, the color of mahogany.”— Beppo. 
¢ “ Les Turcs nomment Constantinople Jslambol par une corruption affectée, au 
lieu d’ Istambol, mot formé lui-méme par corruption des mots grecs tis rnb saw. Ce 
mot Jslambol presente en ture |’ idée d’une ville ob I’ islamisme est florissant ; de islam, 
Ja religion musulmane, et bol, abondant.”—-De Sacy,. 
§ The Sheiks and Sofis, it is well known, laboured strenuously, but ineffectually, 
to prevent the introduction of coffee into Consiantinople. : 
| ‘* Lifting up his gown, he shewed the Sultan that he was a man only to his 
girdle, and that the rest of his body was black marble,”—Arab, N. Ent. Story of the 
Fisherman. ‘ 
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Sentiments like the following are rare in Eastern poetry :— 
Lament 
By Mutneep. Born 1N ADRIANOPLE. Obs, 1538, at CONSTANTINOPLE. 


My drooping heart, well mayest thou mourn 
That Liberty is dead, and Courage! 
That both are gone without return, 
That Hope exists no more for our age! 
The magazines wherein of old 
The Great and Good piled up their storage 
Of gallant feats, ensamples bold, 
Have crumbled down to dust in our age! 
The stately Tree of Liberty, 
Which, when the storms of tyrant Power rage, 
Might yet lend shelter to the Free, 
Is shrunken and decayed in our age !* 
The fakir begs on every road ;+ 
The heart’s wealth grows a worthless dowerage, 
Because the mighty souls that glowed 
In ages past glow not in our age! 
Hope thou no more of Man, Mutuerp! 
The stars forefend, the Fates discourage 
Heroic scheme and glorious deed 
Among the sluggish souls of our age! 


We venture an indifferent, but an Selim, the Shah of Persia, in 1561. He 
exact version of a few lines by the un- is said to have written them the night 
fortunate Prince BAYAZEED SuHaut,son before his execution. 
of Suleiman, who was put to death by 


Melic 
OF PRINCE BAYAZEED, SON OF SULEIMAN. OB. 1561. 


Slow on my bosom’s veins their last cold blood is flowing, 
Above my heart even now I feel the rank grass growing. 
Hence to the Land of Nought! The caravan is starting— 
Its bell already tolls the signal for departing. 

Rejoice, my soul! Poor bird, thou art at last delivered ! 

Thy cage is crumbling fast ; its bars will soon be shivered. 
Farewell, thou troubled world, where Sin and Crime run riot, 
For Suaut henceforth rests in Gop’s own House of Quiet. 


These are certainly impressive and not have been penned for effect. We 
pathetic lines, because one feels that, would almost say the same, from in- 
under the circumstances, they could ternal evidence, of the following : 


Relte 
OF SERVI. BORN IN BOSNIA. OB. 1494. BURIED AT MECCA, 


When the mourner sits at the Feast of Woe, 
The wine is gall, and the lights burn low. 

How bounded my heart in my younger years, 
Ere Grief had unlocked the fount of my tears! 





* It flourished elsewhere in other times, yet may be remembered hereafter for little 
better than giving occasion to an epigrammatic eouplet by Marmontel— 
Ah, Liberté cherie! en vain on te poursuit ; 
Partout on voit ton arbre et nulle part tes fruits. 


Ah, well beloved Liberty! in vain we seek thee, go where 
We may; thy Tree is everywhere, thy fruits, alas, are nowhere. 


+ Man is now but a fakir (a beggar) on the highways of the world. 
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Now dead are the roses of Hope and their bloom, 
And those that I loved are dust in the tomb ; 
And of all that gave Servi pleasure or pain, 

His songs and his sorrows alone remain !* 


There is a very curious old Turkish 
poem, called the Mulhimet, or the 
Revelation, a sort of calendar in verse, 
originally written by SaLaneppin 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, but which continued to re- 
ceive emendations and additions from 
various writers up to the middle of 
the seventeenth. From this autho- 
rity we learn that people should begin 
to build on Saturday, to plant kitchen- 
gardens on Sunday, and to travel 
on Monday, and should slay animals 
on Tuesday, take physic on Wednes- 
day, commence perilous undertakings 
on Thursday, and make love on Friday. 


We would suggest, however, that the 
duty of Friday might be very appro- 
priately merged in that of Thursday, 
as making love is rather a perilous un- 
dertaking in its way. Wednesday is 
the unlucky day of the week, for on 
that day no fewer than seven persons 
have, from time to time, found their 
way out of this world—namely, King 
Pharaoh—Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter 
—Lot—the rebel trio, Core, Dathan, 
and Abiron—and lastly the giant Og, 
who at the time of the Deluge stood 
only up to his knees in water. As to 
Friday, we will let the poet speak for 
himself— 


Passage 


FROM THE 


MULHIMET OF SALAHEDDIN. 


oB. 1422. 


As noontide follows morn, so Marriage, Love ; 
Now, howsoever worldlings act, let thy day 
Of wooing and of wedding both be Friday ; 
So shalt thou elevate thy lot above 
Mischance. and have much to reason to rejoice, 
Provided that thou make a prudent choice. 
Be heedful also lest thy self-love sink 
The will of AtLan for thine own respect ; 
Thou canst not else escape the shoals and shelves 
Whereon the barks of myriads have been wrecked. 
Why did the Prophets marry, dost thou think ? 
Supposest thou it was to please themselves ? 
Or did they set such store by Life’s poor span ? 
I tell thee Nay : these were their motives—tirst 
The will of Gop, and next, the good of Man ; 
For if the Prophets had not sons to teach 
The kings of Earth, then Earth had been accurst. 
Bend now thy best attention to my speech, 
For Poetry consumes my soul as fire, 
And lively eloquence that cannot tire, 
And phrases redolent of musk and amber} 
Enchant the eye of him who reads my lay. 
When thou hast Jed the virgin to her chamber, 


a - 


* These lines forcibly remind us of a stanza by Schulze, which, by a singular 


coincidence, breathes the very spirit and sentiment of the Turkish poet. 


We quote 


it from memory, and may not give the precise words :— 


Dies sang ich dir, als mit der ersten Rose 
Auch mir ein Lenz des neuen Gliicks erschien, 
Doch tiickisch mischt das Schicksal seine Loose, 
Ein weiszes zeigt’s wann wir ein schwarzes ziehn : 
So ruht schon liingst nun unter kiihlem Moose 
Die mir ein Theil der kurzen Lust verliehn ; 
Und mir ist nichts aus jener Zeit geblieben, 
Als nur dies Lied, mein Leiden, und 
Liebin. 


mein 


I sang thee this when with the Spring’s first roses 
My hopes, too, budded mm their fairy bower ; 
But Fortune bars the portals Hope uncloses, 
And while the sunbeams lure the tempests lour : 
Long now below the cold green mould reposes 
She who bestowed on me one blissful! hour, 
And nought is left to me from those dear days 
Except my love, my loneness, and my lays. 


+ Ambergris. 
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Perfume it with sweet sandal-wood, and scatter 
Around fresh jasmine-water and rose-attar, 

For these drive evil genii far away ; 

Then take thy Wedded by the hand and pray 
Aloud to Gop in Heaven this noble prayer : 

O, sLess, Great Gop, HER HYACINTHINE HAIR! 
AND LIKEWISE BLESS MY HYACINTHINE HAIR ! 
AND DOWN TO HER, MY LOVED AND LOVING WIFE, 
AND DOWN TO ME HER HUSBAND AND HER HEAD, 
Senp, Hoty Lorp, THINE ANGEL WITH A THREAD 
To GUIDE US THROUGH THE LABYRINTH oF LirE! 
AND WHATSOB’ER THOU BLESSEST IN HER PATH 
AND CURSEST, ALSO BLESS AND CURSE IN MINE, 
Tuat I MAY SHARE WHAT GOOD AND ILL SHE HATH, 
AND SHE AND I BE ONE, AND BOTH BE Tune! 


We promised, some months back, 
to give In our second essay an account 
of the ZJskander Nameh, or Book of 
Alexander. We shall now, at the 
conclusion of this article, redeem our 
pledge, partly because the poem itself 
deserves a notice, and partly because 
we are altogether too honorable to 


Before, however, we enter upon “the 
beginning of the end” of our present 
paper, let us furnish one other poeti- 
eal extract. We take it from the poem, 
Sherenghisi Brusa, or, the Awakening 
of Brusa, by Lamu, or the Resplendent, 
which opens with a Bisnillah, and an 
invocation to the Deity thus— 


break a promise. 


Enhocation 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE SHERENGHISI BRUSA. BY LAMII, OB. 1531. 


In tHe Name or Gop Most MerciFut, 

AND FROM WHOM ALONE ALL POWER BEGINS :— 
O, Great Gop ! my refuge from my sins! 
Thou who hast produced and canst annul 

All existences! Whose temple-portals 

Are the goal of us immortal mortals ! 

Thou who swayest the Universe as Sovereign, 
Shahs and Sultans being the slaves that govern 
In subservience to Thy holy will! 

Thou whose bounties fill and overfill 
Measureless Creation with the abundance 

Of their riches!’ Who hast made the skies 
Starry goblets raining in redundance 

Their best gifts on Mankind! Who, all-wise, 
Guidest suns and stars through morns aud evens 
Onward in the glory of their motions! 

Thou, whose light illuminates Nine Heavens, 
As Thy grace extends through Seven Oceans! 
Thou, around whose bright throne Seraphim 
And Archangels are us moths! In presence 
Of whose brow suns dwindle into dim, 
Dust-rayed atoms, moons of wasted essence! 
Thou whom, as through clouds, Thy works reveal, 
Otherwise unseen, though ever-seeing ! 

Thou, the Sultan of the Land of Being! 

First Fount of both Real and Ideal! 

Reigning Gop, to Tiree I lift my voice! 

Let me taste thy mercies and rejoice! 
Dissipate, O Gop, the clotted mists 

Tarnishing the surface of the Mirror 

Of my Soul! For Ignorance and Error 

Give me Truth and Knowledge! What evxisis, 
Not what seems, be vivid in my view ! 

As men call me the Resplendent, deign 

Not to let me bear that name in vain! 
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Grant me burning thought and diction! Strew 
This my poetry with pearls to capture 

Not alone the outward sense and sight 

But the spirit! Let them, while they enrapture, 
Gem the closets of the mind with light! 

Glory to Thy name! I now begin my 

Task, in humble hope that Thou, Omniscient, 
On the Last Day wilt forgive wherein my 
Quill and skill, not will, have proved deficient ! 


To this invocation succeeds the panegyrie of the Sultan. 


QBanegpric of Sultan Huletman. 


Lo ! Sultan Suleiman is on his rout : 
Come, Lamu, come and strew thy pearls about. 
Thou hast no gold, no silver in thy hand, 
But pearls like thine gleam nowhere through the land ; 
Thy pearls are Pearls of Genius, and thou flingest 
Them lavishly and far whenc’er thou singest. 
Up! Stir! Be busy! The Great Sultan comes 
To Brusa with bells, banners, troops, and drums, 
Comes hither, heralded by his renown, 
To cast his noonbright shadow o’er our town. 
Rejoice, O Brusa! Thou shalt henceforth be 
A steadfast wonder to Eternity ! 
For wheresoe’er thy Sultan looks, the stones 
Turn into jewels meet for crowns and thrones ; 
The dust his courser’s hoof disturbs is proud 
To dance about him in a dazzling cloud ; 
The night-owl, metamorphosed by the regal 
Effulgence of his eye, dilates to an eagle ; 
His breath gives color to the jessamine ; 
His eye-beam lends the lily light to shine ; 
One small drop of saliva hon his mouth 
Would sweeten the Great Deep from north to south ; 
The eye of heaven, the noon-day sun grows vain 
Freshening its lustre with the dust so rife 
Upon his path, and that dust, blent with rain, 
Becomes the Elixir of Immortal Life ; 
Such are the wonders wrought, but yet not all 
Of him, the Illustrious, whom Mankind cal} 
SHapow or Gop—UnavproacnaBLe—Lorp oF THE Eartit and oF Maxn— 
Suan*—Papisnan+—SneutnsHant—SuLeman, Kasar ano Kuan! 
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Hearken, and I will tell thee more of him 
Before whose majesty the worlds grow dim. 
Whoishe? Who? Heis the Sovereign Shah ; 
His lightest word is everlasting law. 

He is the Sovereign Shah ; upon his breath 
Hang this world’s destinies for Life or Death. 
The Unbelievers wither in his frown ; 

Like Rustem’s,§ his dread seymitar mows down 





* King. + Protecting King. } King of Kings. Shah and its derivatives are 
properly Persian titles, as Su/tan (monarch), and Khalif (vicegerent), are Arabian, 
and as Khan(chief, head—precisely our Hiberno-Celtic Ceann), is Tartarian, Sahib 
(governor), Indian, and Khakan (leader), Turcomanian. Pasha (captain), indiffer- 
ently written Pashah and Bashah in Turkey, is perhaps a corruption of Padishah, 
though D’Herbelot plausibly traces its etymology to Bash, head. All the monarchi- 
cal titles of the East, even that of Khalif, which in strictness belongs exclusively to 
the successors of Mohammed, were formerly, it may be observed, assumed by the 
Ottoman Emperors as a matter of hereditary right 

§ Rustem is the Hercules of the Eastern nations. 
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The Giaours by tens of thousands without toil ; 
He melts their fat in lumps, like limpid oil ; 
He parcels out the crowns of Egypt's land 


Among 


his slaves ;—the trembling world is dumb 


When he but whispers ;—underneath his hand 
The sca is but a basinful of scum ; 

Before his glance the sun, the adored of many, 
Shrinks to the smallness of a copper penny. 
Pearls lie like dust upon his palace-floor ; 

The Shah of Persia begs before his door ; 

He portions out the globe to its possessors ; 
He counts nine Sultans for his predecessors ; 


Such are the matchless vaunts, 
Of him, the Wonderful, whom 


et far from all, 
ankind call 


Suapow oF Gop—UNaPpPROACHABLE—LorpD oF THE EARTH AND oF MAN— 
Suan—PapIsHAH—SHEHINSHAH—SULEIMAN, Kesar AND Kuan! 


O Gop! the Strength and Refuge of our globe! 
Direct our Padishah while Time shall roll ! 
Illumine every chamber of his soul 

With Knowledge, and apparel in the robe 


Of Justice his decisions ! 


Guard his crown! 


Grant him, as long as this round world shall stand, 

Magnificence, and Wisdom, and Renown, 

Victory, and Pomp, and Glory in the land, 

And let him year by year increase in Sway, 

And Power, and Splendor, till the Judgment-Day, 
Suapow or THEE—UNAPPROACHABLE—LOoRD oF THE EARTH AND or Man— 
SuaH—PaDIsHAH—SHEHINSHAH—SULEIMAN, Kesar AND Kuan! 


We have given these passages, not 
for any seme ag beauty that they pos- 


sess (although the Invocation is not 
without melody,) but because they are 
characteristic of the tone of a ‘ote 
portion of Turkish Poetry. 

And now to conclude. 

The Iskander Nameh is a Mystic 
Epic Poem of the thirteenth century, 
by the Ottoman poet Anmep1. Both 
as a poem and a philosophical compo- 
sition it is held even at the present 
day in great veneration by most Mo- 
hammedans, but more especially those 
of Turkey. The subject, as the title 
imports, is the Life of Alexander the 
Great, but the work embraces multi- 
plied and complicated disquisitions on 
almost every branch of literature and 
science. It may, in fact, be regarded 
as an Oriental Encyclopedia of meta- 
physics, history, geography, natural 
philosophy, civil polity, and religious 
doctrine. It is divided into thirteen 
cantos, containing altogether more than 
sixteen thousand lines, and is orna- 
mented with seventy-five gorgeous 
illustrations. : 

An introduction to the poem dis- 
cusses, in a series of protracted dia- 
logues, the respective rival claims of 
the ancient Persian emblems of Love, 
Purity and Beauty—the Taper, the 
Butterfly, Wine anid the Censer, on the 


regard and affection of the descendants 
of Adam. The poem itself opens 
with a recondite and abstruse treatise 
on the unity, attributes, occupations, 
and names of the Godhead—an eulogy 
of the poet on himself, and a long list 
of his own names, amplified by minute 
explanations first of the ostensible and 
then of the real signification of those 
names—a solemn hymn in praise of 
the Prophet—a selection from the 
Prophet's traditional sayings—a dis- 
course upon the nature of Truth—a 
panegyric on Wisdom—an apostrophe 
to the properties of the human spirit— 
and an examination into the doctrine 
of the Metempsychosis. The action 
of the poem at length developes itself 
by areview of the state of hostilities 
between Philip of Macedon and Darius 
of Persia. The poet pours forth a 
lament for the world while suffering 
under the scourge of war. He praises 
the physical wonders of the globe, 
again treats the unity of God, considers 
the emptiness of past renown, and 
offers some speculations with regard 
to his own celebrity in after ayes. 
Alexander is born and educated. The 
poet lauds the advantages of learning. 
Philip dies, and the poet laments the 
transitoriness of life. Alexander sum- 
mons before his throne the Wise Men 
of Greece, of whom, instead of seven, 
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there are but four—namely, Aristo 
(Aristotle), Zflatun (Plato),  Sokhrat 
(Socrates), and Bokhrat (Hippocrates). 
Alexander enquires what the original 
substance of the globe was. Aristotle 
answers Fire—Plato, Water—Socra- 
tes, Earth—and Hippocrates, Air ;— 
but Khisra, the Guardian of the Foun- 
tain of Life, suddenly appearing among 
them, declares thut God created the 
world out of nothing; and the four 
philosophers confess themselves van- 
quished. The poet examines those 
proofs of the unity of God that may 
be adduced by Keason. He gives 
four chapters of Wise Sayings by the 
four Wise Men, and announces Aris- 
totle to be the type of Reason, Plato 
of Imagination, Socrates of Memory, 
and Hippocrates of Practical Philoso- 
phy; and the canto closes by a brief 
recurrence to the state of affairs be- 
tween Alexander and Darius. 

Canto II. begins with a philosophi- 
cal enquiry into the nature of Sleep 
and Dreaming, of which the poet re- 
cognises two species, the real and the 
illusive. Darius despatches a mes- 
senger to Alexander to demand tribute, 
which is refused: the messenger then, 
to typify the numerousness of the 
Persian armies, silently pours out a 
sack of millet-seed on the ground be- 
fore Alexander, and Alexander orders 
in a cock who picks up the whole of 
the millet-sced. Of this the poet sup- 
plies the metaphysical elucidation : 
Darius is human cupidity, and Alex- 
ander the soul; the millet-seed are 
the many faults of our nature, which 
the cock, who is Religion, overcomes 
and destroys. Alexander and Darius 
prepare for war ; but Darius, betrayed 
by his generals, is assassinated. ‘The 
poet deplores the blindness and wicked- 
ness of a portion of mankind, and, as 
a remedy for the evils that afflict the 
world, recommends a general ab- 
stinence from crime, and an adherence 
to the precepts of Wisdom and Rea- 
son. 

Canto III. opens with a statement 
of the dimensions of the planets. The 
earth is not square, but round : it is 
six thousand eight hundred farsangs in 
circumference, and two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-four farsangs in 
diameter: the firmament above the 
earth is thirty-three thousand farsangs 
in thickness: the firmament above 
Mercury is four thousand and fourteen 
farsangs in thickness, &c. ‘The poet 
expatiates on the works of creation, 
and condemns those learned men who 
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employ their talents for atheistical 
purposes. He discusses the nature of 
the soul and the nature of the bod 
The soul is an abstraction, a pure oe 
sciousness, without solidity or exten. 
sion, diffused everywhere in a cos. 
nizant capacity, but not actually ex- 
isting in any one spot: the body is a 
structure composed of nine jewels, two 
hundred and forty-eight pillars, seven 
hundred and twenty hinges, three 
hundred and sixty fountains, and twelve 
gates, and is guarded by eight senti- 
nels. The nine jewels are the flesh 
blood, saliva, nails, muscles, skin, fat, 
hair, and teeth ; the two hundred and 
forty-eight pillars are the bones ; the 
seven hundred and twenty hinges are 
the nerves; the three hundred and 
sixty fountains are the veins ; the twelve 
gates are the two lips, two ears, two 
eyes, &c. and the eight sentinels are di- 
gestion and respiration, self-respect, 
creativeness and cautiousness, the pro- 
pensity to oppose, the love of fame and 
the love of life. An ambassador is sent 
from Keid, the Indian king, to Alex- 
ander, and Alexander presents him 
with a pot of lard; the ambassador 
punctures the lard with needles, and 
Alexander melts down the needles in 
a furnace, upon which the ambassador 
transmutes the molten mass into a 
pocket-mirror. A metaphysical expla- 
nation of this by the poet follows : the 
pot of lard is the soul, filled with co- 
vetousness ; the needles are pungent 
words of wisdom which penetrate it, 
and which, being melted down in the 
furnace of order, become a manual of 
philosophy, and finally take the form of 
a mirror of self-knowledge. Follows 
another treatise on the unity of God; 
and the canto ends by a detailed ac- 
count of the creation of the world. 

in Canto LV. Alexander goes to In- 
dia, and hunts lions among the moun- 
tains. Thisisanallegory : Alexander 
is Reason, and the lions are the Puas- 
sions. The poet sings a hymn to the 
Creator. Alexander wages war with 
Porus and his elephants : Porus is the 
soul, subjugated by Passion ; the ele- 
phants are the evil powers of the soul, 
and Alexander is Reason. 

In Canto V. the war with Porus is 
continued, and Alexander combats and 
kills a dragon. 

Canto VI. commences with a de- 
scription of the devil, The poet di- 
vides philosophy into theoretical and 
practical. He dissertates upon bra- 
very, self-diffideuce and integrity ; and 
exhorts the world to be virtuous. A 
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prayer to God follows, and Alexander 
goes to China. 

Alexander, in Canto VII. sets out 
for Zanguebar and reaches the Moun- 
tain of Snakes ; from thence he pro- 
ceeds to the Island of Quackquack, so 
called because the fruits on the trees 
of the island are birds which, by an in- 
stinctive intelligence, cry out Quack, 
quack, whenever a traveller visits the 
place ; and from thence he sails 
to the Island of Atvarib, the in- 
habitants of which have dogs’ heads. 
The poet minutely describes the 
crab and the musk-deer, and furnishes 
a reason for the phosphorescence of 
organised bodies, and especially of 
dead fish, He gives an account of 
men who have fishes’ heads, and fish 
who have human heads, and describes 
a singular animal which swims by day, 
and flies by night. Alexander goes to 
Java; he builds the city of Serendib, 
and then sails to the Island of Sulamit ; 

roceeds from thence to the Valley of 
Dhsneni and then sails up the Indian 
Archipelago, until he reaches a great 
Mountain of Wonders, in the centre of 
which is a crystal palace, protected by 
forty-eight talismans. Finally, he goes 
again to China, and arriving at Shad- 
kiam, the capital,* which contains a 
dense population of magicians, genii, 
and philosophers, he enters into a dis- 
cussion with the latter on the essential 
properties of bodies, which is prolonged 
to the close of the canto. 

Canto VIII. describes a rock into 
which a Peri has been banished for 
three thousand years. The poet dis- 
plays his knowledge of mineralogy 
and metallurgy, and then returns to 
Alexander, who engages in controversy 
with a Mandarin on the power of the 
Creator. Those evidences of a First 
Cause furnished by Creation are con- 
sidered by the poet. Alexander goes 
to Cashmere and constructs the Dyke 
of Gog and Magog. The poet de- 
scribes the Nile, the wonders of Egypt, 
the building of Alexandria, and the 
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Pharos of that city, which he regards 
as a symbol of Reason. This canto 
ends with prayer. 


Canto IX. treats exclusively of the 
heavenly bodies, their nature, their 
number, and the influence they exer- 
cise over the affairs of mankind. 


Canto X. is devoted to an account 
of the preparations made by Alexander 
for going to war with Kaidafa, Queen 
of the Amazons. 


In Canto XI. the poet recommends 
the study of navigation, botany, meta- 
physics, mathematics, astrology, and 
natural history generally. Alexander 
applies himself to acquire information 
with regard to the moral and physi- 
cal condition of mankind, past and pre- 
sent, and engages in a discussion with 
Aristotle on the probable occupations 
of great warriors and great statesmen 
in a future existence. 

Canto XII. begins with giving a 
list, in chronological order, of the 
Shahs of Ancient Persia, which is con- 
tinued down to the epoch of Mo- 
hammed. A list of the Arabian 
Khalifs follows, to the age in which the 

oet flourished. ‘This canto alone is, 

in point of length, nearly equal to half 
the poem. The author pronounces a 
glowing panegyric on himself at the 
end, and vows vengeance against the 
whole race of womankind, on account, 
principally, of their hair and their 
duplicity, neither of which can be 
painted as black as it is. 

The last Canto opens with a fable 
of a cock and a bull, a fox and a par- 
roquet, the drift of which is not obvi- 
ous. Alexander goes to Jerusalem, 
and from thence returns again to 
Egypt. His good-fortune has now 
reached its acmé. He goes again to 
India, leaves India for Djinnestan, 
(Genii-land), and Djinnestan for the 
Land of Darkness; his armies are 
scattered through wildernesses, and 
perish ; and finally he himself lies 
down to die, under the shade of a tent, 


* Shadkiam, or, more correctly, Shad-u-kiam, ( Pleasure and Love) is an appella- 
tive now bestowed by the Orientals upon many cities, real and imaginary ; but it was 
originally the proper name of the capital of Djinnestan ( Genii-land,) and it is as such 
that Beckford and Moore allude to it in their tales :— 


“ They imagined they saw in the gorgeous clouds of the west the domes of Shad- 


dukian and Ambreabad, 
abode.”— Vathek. Sixth. Ed. p. 125, 


the City of Amber,] where the Peries have fixed their 


“O! am I not happy? Iam, Iam! 
To thee, sweet Epren, how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of SHapuKIAM, 
And the fragrant bowers of AMBERABAD!” 
Paradise and the Peri. 
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with a golden cupola above him.* The 
last illustration represents Alexander's 
mother weeping over the sarcophagus 
of her son; and the poet concludes 
his work by a lament for his hero, and 
fifteen other laments for fifteen philo- 
sophers, viz.: Hippocrates, Plato, Ma- 


trimus, Rufus, Bertas, Philo, Socrates, 
Bias, Pythagoras, Bidagoras, Aristip. 
pus, Solon, Zeno, Heraclitus, and Aris. 
totle. In a sort of postscript he con. 
— himself on his enklaveunat 
thus : 


Glory be to Gop that this sublime and 

Glittering string of pearls at last is finished! 
That these noble pebbles, each a diamond, 

Greet the eye in lustre undiminished ! 
Certes, of the master-hands of China, 

None can paint a picture of such splendor : 
Persia cannot boast of so divine a 

Work, so philosophic, yet so tender, 
Beauty sparkles here in all its phases ; 

Tulips, hyacinths, and flaming roses, 
Weighty words, plump couplets, jewelled phrases, 

Be the treasures this rich book discloses, 
And each stanza, as thou seest it written, 

Was compared beneath my own inspection 
With the original of same, as fit in 

Cases where a work demands perfection. 


Our next article will probably ter- 
minate our review of Ottoman Poetry. 
It will depend upon circumstances 
whether we shall afterwards enter upon 
Persian and Arabic. At present we 
have no great inclination to either. 
To acknowledge the truth, at the close 
of our paper, we dislike Eastern poetry. 
Its great pervading character is mysti- 
cism—and mysticism and stupidity are 
synonymous terms in our vocabulary. 
No luxuriance of imagination can atone 
for the absence of perspicuity. A poet 
above all men should endeavour to 
make words the images of things. He 
should not disdain to graduate in the 
school of the logician. The shadow 
on the wall can as easily strike a blow 
as the poet can produce an impression 
without lucidness both of conception 
and language. It is the error of poets 
that they consider themselves bound 
to be at all hazards original. They 
are ignorant that the value of origina- 
lity is to be tested by the character of 
the originality, and that the Dull is 
something totally different from even 
a remote modification of the Enter- 
taining. They may be assured that 
every thought worth expressing has 
already been expressed forty thousand 
times over. Ideas resemble all other 
things ; there is but a certain usable 
number of them in the world; and 
though that number may be vast, it is 


notinfinite. The very phrase, “march 
of mind,” indicates the existence of a 
goal, or it follows that we are all in the 
monstrous condition of travelling with- 
out a prospect of terminating our jour- 
ney. The stock in trade of the mind— 
an embargo — first laid on all com- 
modities, the sale of which were a 
fraud on the purchaser—{and really a 
poet should have as much conscience 
as a pedler) is soon catalogued. “The 
thing that hath been is that which shall 
be,” only into another shape transmuted, 
To repudiate all that is antiquated, 
merely because it is antiquated, as the 
Hindoos drive the aged of their 
kindred into the Hoogly, is fashionable, 
but wrong. Poets do not stand the 
higher in the estimation of the rational 
for writing insufferable nonsense about 
embalmed reminiscences, and sunny 
tresses, and spirit-voices. Instead of 
creating nondescript forms out of no 
materials they should rather endeavour 
to mould the existing materials into 
new and more beautiful forms. In 
doing this they would be rendering 
service to the world and to themselves. 
Mysticism would disappear from lite- 
rature, and poetry for the first time 
stand a reasonable chance of becoming 
in reality what hitherto it has been only 
in name—popular for its intrinsic ex- 
cellence. 


* The variance between this account of the last days and the death of Alexander 
and that furnished by Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and other writers, 
will be sufficiently explained, when it is considered that Anwepr merely copied the 
narrative of the Persian historian, Nizami, whose compilations are in general little 
better than splendid fables. 
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The Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh. 


THE FORTUNES OF SIR ROBERT ARDAGH ; 


BEING A SECOND EXTRACT FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE FATHER PURCELL. 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath— 


And these are of them. 


In the south of Ireland, and on the 
borders of the county of Limerick, 
there lies a district of two or three miles 
in length, which is rendered interesting 
by the fact that it is one of the very 
few spots throughout this country, in 
which some fragments of aboriginal 
wood have found a refuge. It has 
little or none of the lordly character 
of the American forests ; for the axe 
has felled its oldest and its grandest 
trees ; but in the close wood which 
survives, live all the wild and pleasing 

culiarities of nature—its complete 
irregularity—its vistas, in whose per- 
spective the quiet cattle are peacefully 
browsing—its refreshing glades, where 
the grey rocks arise from amid the nod- 
ding fern—the silvery shafts of the old 
birch trees—the knotted — of - 
hoary oak—the grotesque but gracefu 
inbiaida, which ae their ho- 
nours under the tyrant pruning hook— 
the soft green sward—the chequered 
light and shade—the wild luxuriant 
weeds—its lichen and its moss—all, all 
are beautiful alike in the green fresh- 
ness of spring, or in the sadness and 
sear of autumn—their beauty is of that 
kind which makes the heart full with 
joy—appealing to the affections with a 
— which belongs to nature only. 

his wood runs up, from below the 
base, to the ridge of a long line of-irre- 
gular hills, having perhaps in primitive 
times, formed but the skirting of some 
mighty forest which occupied the level 
below. 

But now, alas, whither have we 
drifted ?—whither has the tide of eivi- 
lization borne us ?—it has passed over 
aland unprepared for it—it has left 
nakedness behind it—we have lost our 
forests, but our marauders remain—we 
have destroyed all that is picturesque, 
while we have retained everything that 
is revolting in barbarism. Through 
the midst of this woodland, there runs 
a deep gulley or glen ; where the still- 
ness of the scene is broken in upon by 
the brawling of a mountain stream, 
which, however, in the winter season, 
swells into a rapid and formidable 
torrent, 


There is one point at which the glen 
becomes extremely deep and narrow, 
the sides descend to the depth of some 
hundred feet, and are so steep as to be 
nearly perpendicular. The wild trees 
which have taken root in the crannies 
and chasms of the rock, have so inter- 
sected and entangled, that one can with 
difficulty catch a glimpse of the stream, 
which wheels, flashes, and foams below, 
as if exulting in the surrounding silence 
and solitude. 

This spot was not unwisely chosen, 
as a point of no ordinary strength, for 
the erection of a massive square tower 
or keep, one side of which rises as if in 
continuation of the precipitous cliff on 
which it isbased. Originally, the only 
mode of ingress was by a narrow por- 
tal, in the very wall which overtopped 
the precipice ; opening upon a ledge of 
rock which afforded a precarious path- 
way, cautiously intersected, ‘however, 
by a deep trench cut with great labour 
in the living rock ; so that, in its ori- 
ginal state, and before the introduction 
of artillery into the art of war, this 
tower might have been pronounced; 
and that not presumptuously, almost 
impregnable. 

he progress of improvement, and 
the increasing security of the times had, 
however, tempted its successive proprie- 
tors, if not to adorn, at least to enlarge 
their premises, and at about the middle 
of the last century, when the castle was 
last inhabited, the original square tower 
formed but a small part of the edifice. 

The castle, and a wide tract of the 
surrounding country had from time im- 
memorial, belonged to a family, which, 
for distinctness, we shall call by the 
name of Ardagh ; and, owing to the 
associations which, in Ireland, almost 
always attach to scenes which have 
long witnessed alike, the exercise of 
Stern feudal authority, and of that sa- 
vage hospitality which distinguished 
the good old times, this building has 
become the subject and the scene of 
many wild and extraordinary traditions. 
One of them I have been enabled, by a 
personal acquaintance with an eye-wit- 
ness of the events, to trace to its origin ; 
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and yet it is hard to say, whether 
the events which I am about to record, 
appear more strange or improbable, as 
seen through the distorting medium 
of tradition, or in the appalling dim- 
ness of uncertainty, which surrounds 
the reality. 

Tradition says that, sometime in 
the last century, Sir Robert Ardagh, a 
young man, and the last heir of that 
family, went abroad and served in fo- 
reign armies, and that having acquired 
considerable honour and emolument, he 
settled at Castle Ardagh, the building 
we have just now attempted to de- 
scribe. He was what the country peo- 
ple call a dark man; that is, he was 
considered morose, reserved, and ill- 
tempered ; and as it was supposed from 
the utter solitude of his life, was upon 
no terms of cordiality with the other 
members of his family. 

The only occasion upon which he 
broke through the solitary monotony of 
his life, was during the continuance of 
the racing season, and immediately 
subsequent to it; at which time he 
was to be seen among the busiest upon 
the course, betting deep!y and unhesi- 
tatingly, and invariably. with success. 
Sir Robert was, however, too well- 
known as a man of honour, and of too 
high a family to be suspected of any 
unfair dealing. He was, moreover, a 
soldier, and a man of an intrepid as well 
as of a haughty character, and no one 
cared to hazard a surmise, the conse- 
quene*s of which would be felt most 
probably by its originator only. Gos- 
sip, however, was not silent—it was re- 
m irked that Sir Robert never appeared 
at the race ground, which was the 
only place of public resort which he 
frequented, except in company with a 
certain strange booking person, who 
was never seen elsewhere, or under 
other circumstances. It was remarked, 
too, that this man, whose relation to 
Sir Robert was never distinctly ascer- 
tained, was the only person to whom 
he seemed tospeak unnecessarily ;it was 
observed, that while, with the country 
gentry he exchanged no further com- 
munication than what was unavoidable 
in arranging his sporting transactions, 
with this person he would converse 
earnestly and frequently. Tradition 
asserts, that to enhance the curiosity 
which this unaccountable and exclusive 
preference excited, the stranger pos- 
sessed some striking and leasant 
peculiarities of person and of garb— 
she does not say, however, what these 
were—but they, in conjunction with 
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Sir Robert’s secluded habits, and extra. 
ordinary run of luck—a success which 
was supposed to result from the sug. 
gestions and immediate advice of the 
unknown—were sufficient to warrant 
report in pronouncing that there was 
something queer in the wind, and in 
surmising that Sir Robert was playing 
a fearful and a hazardous game, and 
that in short, his strange companion 
was little better than the devil him 
self. 

Years, however, rolled quietly away, 
and nothing novel occurred in the ar. 
rangements of Castle Ardagh, except. 
ing that Sir Robert parted with his 
odd companion, but as nobody could 
tell whence he came, so nobody could 
say whither he had gone. Sir Robert’s 
habits, however, underwent no conse- 
quent change ; he continued regularly 
to frequent the race meetings, without 
mixing at all in the convivialities of the 
gentry, and immediately afterwards to 
relapse into the secluded monotony of 
his ordinary life. ’ 

It was said that he had accumulated 
vast sums of money—and, as his bets 
were always successful, and always 
large, such must have been the case. 
He did not suffer the acquisition of 
wealth, however, to influence his hos- 
pitality or his housekeeping—he nei- 
ther purchased land, nor extended his 
establishment ; and his mode of enjoy. 
ing his money must have been altoge- 
ther that of the miser—consisting, 
merely, in the pleasure of touching and 
telling his gold, and in the conscious- 
ness of wealth. Sir Robert's temper, 
so far from improving, became more 
than ever gloomy and morose. He 
sometimes carried the indulgence of 
his evil dispositions to such a height, 
that it bordered upon insanity. Du- 
ring these paroxysms, he would neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep. On such occa- 
sions he insisted on perfect privacy, 
even from the intrusion of his most 
trusted servants ;—his voice was fre- 
quently heard, sometimes in earnest 
supplication, sometimes raised as if in 
loud and angry altercation, with some 
unknown visitant—sometimes he would, 
for hours together, walk to and fro, 
throughout the long oak wainscotted 
apartment, which he generally oc¢u- 
pied, with wild gesticulations and agi- 
tated pace, in the manner of one who 
has been roused to a state of unnatural 
excitement, by some sudden and ap- 
palling intimation. 

These paroxysms of apparent lunacy _ 
were so frightful, that during their con- 
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tinuance, even his oldest and most 
faithful domestics dared not approach 
him ; consequently, his hours of agony 
were never intruded - upon, and the 
mysterious causes of his sufferings ap- 
peared likely to remain hidden for ever. 
On one occasion, a fit of this kind con- 
tinued for an unusual time—the ordi- 
nary term of their duration, about two 
days, had been long past—and the old 
servant, who generally waited upon Sir 
Robert, after these visitations, having 
in vain listened for the well-known 
tinkle of his master’s hand-bell, be- 
gan to feel extremely anxious ; he feared 
that his master might have died from 
sheer exhaustion, or perhaps put an end 
to his own existence, during his mise- 
rable depression. These fears at 
length became so strong, that having in 
vain urged some of his brother-ser- 
vants to accompany him, he deter- 
mined to go up alone, and himself see 
whether any accident had befallen Sir 
Robert. He traversed the several 
passages which conducted from the 
new to the more ancient parts of the 
mansion ; and having arrived in the old 
hall of the castle, the utter silence of 
the hour, for it was very late in the 
night, the idea of the nature of the en- 
terprise in which he was engaging him- 
self, a sensation of remoteness from 
anything like human companionship, 
but more than all the vivid but unde- 
fined anticipation of something hor- 
rible, came upon him with such op- 
pressive weight, that he hesitated as to 
whither he should proceed. Real un- 
easiness, however, respecting the fate 
of his master, for whom he felt that 
kind of attachment, which the force of 
habitual intercourse, not unfrequently 
engenders respecting objects not in 
themselves amiable—and also a latent 
unwillingness to expose his weakness to 
the ridicule of his fellow-servants, com- 
bined to overcome his reluctance ; and 
he had just placed his foot upon the first 
step of thestaircase, which conducted to 
his master’s chamber, when hisattention 
wasarrested by a low but distinct knock- 
ing at the hall-door. Not, perhaps, very 
sorry at finding thus an excuse even 
for deferring his intended expedition, 
he placed the candle upon a stone 
block which lay in the hall, and ap- 
Epeeed the door, uncertain whether 
his ears had not deceived him. This 
doubt was justified by the circumstance, 
that the hall entrance had been for 
nearly fifty years disused as a mode of 
ingress to the castle. The situation of 
this gate also, which we have endea- 
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voured to describe, opening upon a 
narrow ledge of rock which overhangs 
a perilous cliff, rendered it at all times, 
but particularly at night, a dangerous 
entrance; this shelving platform of rock, 
which formed the only avenne to the 
door, was divided, as I have already 
stated, by a broad chasm, the planks 
across which had long disappeared by 
decay or otherwise, so that it seemed 
at least highly improbable that any 
man could have found his way across 
the passage in safety to the door— 
more particularly, on a night like that, 
of singular darkness. The old man, 
therefore, listened attentively, to ascer- 
tain whether the first application should 
be followed by another; he had not 
long to wait ; the same low but singu- 
larly distinct knocking was repeated ; 
so low that it seemed as if the appli- 
cant had employed no harder or hea- 
vier instrument than his hand, and yet 
despite the immense thickness of the 
door, so very distinct, that he could not 
mistake the sound. It was repeated a 
third time, without any increase of 
loudness ; and the old man obeying an 
impulse for which to his dying hour, he 
could never account, proceeded to re- 
move, one by one, the three great oaken 
bars which secured the door, Time 
and damp had effectually corroded the 
iron chambers of the lock, so that it af- 
forded little resistance. With some 
effort, as he believed, assisted from 
without, the old servant succeeded in 
opening the door ; and a low, square- 
built figure, apparently that of a man 
wrapped in a large black cloak, en- 
tered the hall. The servant could not 
see much of this visitant with any dis- 
tinctness ; his dress appeared foreign, 
the skirt of his ample cloak was thrown 
over one shoulder; he wore a large 
felt hat, with a very heavy leaf, from 
under which escaped what appeared to 
be a mass of long sooty-black hair ;— 
his feet were cased in heavy riding- 
boots. Such were the few particulars 
which the servant had time and light 
to observe. The stranger desired him 
to let his master know instantly that a 
friend had come, by appointment, to set- 
tle some business with him. Theservant 
hesitated, but a slight motion on the 
part of his visitor, as if to possess him- 
self of the candle, determined him ; so 
taking it in his hand, he ascended the 
castle stairs, leaving his guest in the 
hall. 

On reaching the apartment which 
opened upon the oak-chamber. he was 
surprised to observe the door ofthatroom 
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ae a open, and the room itself lit up. 
e paused, but there was no sound— 
he looked in, and saw Sir Robert—his 
head, and the upper part of his body, 
reclining on a table, upon which 
burned alamp ; his arms were stretched 
forward on either side, and perfectly 
motionless ; it appeared that having 
been sitting at the table, he had thus 
sunk forward, either dead or in a swoon. 
There was no sound of breathing ; all 
was silent, except the sharp ticking of 
a watch, which lay beside the lamp. 
The servant coughed twice or thrice, 
but with no effect—his fears now almost 
amounted to certainty, and he was ap- 
proaching the table on which his mas- 
ter partly lay—to satisfy himself of his 
death—when Sir Robert slowly raised 
his head, and throwing himself back in 
his chair, fixed his eyes ina ghastly 
and uncertain gaze upon his attendant. 
At length he said, slowly and pain- 
fully, as if he dreaded the answer— 

“ In God's name, what are you ?” 

“Sir,” said the servant, “a strange 
gentleman wants to see you below.” 

At this intimation, Sir Robert, start- 
ing on his legs, and tossing his arms 
wildly upwards, uttered a shriek of such 
appalling and despairing terror, that it 
was almost too fearful for human en- 
durance ; and long after the sound had 
ceased, it seemed to the terrified ima- 
gination of the old servant, to roll 
through the deserted passages in bursts 
of unnatural laughter. After a few 
moments, Sir Robert said— 

“Can’t you send him away? Wh 
does he come so soon? Oh God! o 
God! let him leave me for an hour— 
a little time. 1 can’t see him now—try 
to get him away. You see I can’t go 
down now—I have not strength. 6h 
God! oh God! let him come back in 
an hour—it+is not long to wait. He 
cannot lose any thing by it—nothing, 
nothing, nothing. Tell him that—say 
any thing to him.” 

The servant went down. In his own 
words, he did not feel the stairs under 
him, till he got to the hall. The figure 
stood exactly as he had left it. He 
delivered his master’s message as co- 
herently as he could. The stranger 
replied in a careless tone— 

“If Sir Robert will not come down 
to me, I must go up to him.” 


The man returned, and to his sur- 
prise he found his master much more 
composed in manner. He listened to 
the message ; and though the cold per- 
spiration stood in drops upon his fore- 


head, faster than he could wi it 
away, his manner had lost the dreadful 
agitation which had marked it before 

He rose feebly, and casting a last look 
of agony behind him, passed from the 

room to the lobby, where he signed to 

his attendant not to follow him. The 

man moved as far as the head of the 
staircase, from whence he had a toler. 
ably a view of the hall, which 

was imperfectly lighted by th 

he had Tett ea. oe 

He saw his master reel, rather than 
walk down the stairs, clinging all the 
way to the banisters. He walked on 
as if about to sink every moment from 
weakness. The figure advanced as if 
to meet him, and in passing struck 
down the light. The servant could 
see no more; but there was a sound 
of struggling, renewed at intervals with 
silent but fearful.energy. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the parties were 
approaching the door, for he heard the 
solid oak sound twice or thrice, as the 
feet of the combatants, in shuffling 
hither and thither over the floor, struck 
uponit. After a slight pause he heard 
the door thrown open, with such vio- 
lence that the leaf struck the sidewall 
of the hall, and it was so dark without 
that this was made known in no other 
way than by the sound. The struggle 
was renewed with an agony and in- 
tenseness of energy, that betrayed itself 
in deep-drawn gasps. One desperate 
effort, which terminated in the breaking 
of some part of the door, producing a 
sound as if the door-post was wrenched 
from its position, was followed by an- 
other wrestle, evidently upon the nar- 
row ledge which ran outside the door, 
oe the precipice. Thisseemed 
as fruitless as the rest, for it was followed 
by a crashing sound as if some heavy 
body had fallen over, and was rushing 
down the precipice, through the light 
boughs that crossed near the top. All 
then became still as the grave, except 
the moan of the night wind that sighed 
up the wooded glen. 

The old servant had not nerve to 
return through the hall, and to him that 
night seemed all but endless ; but mor- 
ning at length came, and with it the 
disclosure of the events of the night. 
Near the door, upon the ground, lay 
Sir Robert’s sword-belt, which had 
given way in the scuflle. A huge 
splinter from the massive door-post had 
been wrenched off, by an almost super- 
human effort—one which nothing but 
the gripe of a despairing man could 
have severed—and on the rock outside 
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were left the marks of the slipping and 
sliding of feet. a ; 

At the foot of the precipice, not im- 
mediately under the castle, but dragged 
some way up the glen, were found the 
remains of Sir Robert, with hardly a 
vestige of a limb or feature left dis- 
tinguishable. The right hand, how- 
ever was uninjured, and in its fingers 
was clutched, with the fixedness of 
death, a long lock of coarse sooty hair 
—the only direct circumstantial evi- 
dence of the presence of a second per- 
son. So says tradition. 

This story, as I have mentioned, 
was current among the dealers in such 
lore ; but the original facts are so dis- 
similar in all but the name of the prin- 
cipal person mentioned, Sir Robert 
Ardagh, and the fact that his death 
was accompanied with circumstances 
of extraordinary mystery, that the two 
narratives are totally irreconcileable, 
(even allowing the utmost for the ex- 
aggerating influence of tradition,) ex- 
cept by supposing report to have com- 
bined and blended together the fabu- 
lous histories of several distinct heroes 
of the family of Ardagh. However 
this may be, I shall lay before the 
reader a distinct recital of the events 
from which the foregoing tradition 
arose, With respect to these there 
can be no mistake; they are authenti- 
cated as fully as any thing can be by 
human testimony; and | state them 
principally upon the evidence of a lady 
who hegself bore a prominent part in 
the strange events which she related, 
and which I noW record as being 
among the few well-attested tales of 
the marvellous, which it has been my 
fate to hear. I shall, as fur as I am 
uble, arrange in one combined narra- 
tive, the evidence of several distinct 
persons, who were eye-witnesses of 
what they related, and with the truth of 
whose testimony I am solemnly and 
deeply impressed. 

Sir Robert Ardagh was the heir and 
representative of the family whose 
name he bore ; but owing to the pro- 
digality of his father, the estates de- 
scended to him in a very impaired con- 
dition. Urged by the restless spirit of 


youth, or more probably bye feeling of 


pride, which could not submit to wit- 
ness, in the paternal mansion, what he 
considered a humiliating alteration in 
the style and hospitality which up to 
f . ¢ a . 
that time had distinguished his family, 
Sir Robert left Ireland and went 
abroad. How he occupied himself, or 
what countries he visited during his 
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absence, was never known, nof did he 
afterwards make any allugion, or en- 
courage any inquiries touching his 
foreign sojourn. He left Ireland in 
the year 1742, being then just of age, 
and was not heard of until the year 
1760—about eighteen years afterwards 
—at which time he returned. His 
personal appearance was, as might 
have been expected, very greatly 
altered, more altered, indeed, than the 
time of his absence might have war- 
ranted one in supposing likely. But 
to counterbalance the unfavourable 
change which time had wrought in his 
form and features, he had acquired all 
the advantages of polish of manner, 
and refinement of taste, which foreign 
travel is supposed to bestow. But 
what was truly surprising was, that it 
soon became evident that Sir Robert 
was very wealthy—wealthy to an ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable degree ; 
and this fact was made manifest, not 
only by his expensive style of living, 
but by his proceeding to disembarrass 
his property, and to purchase extensive 
estates in addition. Moreover, there 
could be nothing deceptive in these 
appearances, for he paid ready money 
for every thing, from the most impor- 
tant purchase to the most trifling. 

Sir Robert was a remarkably agree- 
able man, and possessing the combined 
advantages of birth and property, he 
was, as a matter of course, gladly re- 
ceived into the highest om which 
the metropolis then commanded. It 
was thus that he became acquainted 
with the two beautiful Miss F__—ds, 
then among the brightest ornaments of 
the highest circles of Dublin fashion. 
Their family was in more than one 
direction allied to nobility ; and Lady 
D——, their elder sister by many 
years, and some time married to a once 
well-known nobleman, was now their 
protectress. ‘These considerations, be- 
sides the fact that the young ladies 
were what is usually termed heiresses, 
though pot to a very great amount, 
secured to them a high position in the 
best society which Ireland then pro- 
duced. ‘The two young ladies differed 
strongly, alike in appearance. and in 
character. The elder of the two, 
Emily, was generally considered the 
handsomer—tor her beauty was of that 
impressive kind which never failed to 
strike even at the first glanee, pos- 
sessing all the advantages of a fine 
person, and of a commanding carriage. 
The beauty of her features strikingly 
assorted in chgracter with that of her 
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figure and deportment. Her hair was 
raven black and richly luxuriant, beau- 
tifully contrasting with the even, per- 
fect whiteness of her forehead—her 
finely pencilled brows were black as 
the ringlets that clustered near them— 
and her eyes, full, lustrous, and ani- 
mated, possessed all the power and 
brillianey of the black, with more than 
their softness and variety of expression. 
She was not, however, merely the 
tragedy queen. When she smiled, 
and that was not unfrequently, the 
dimpling of cheek and chin, the laugh- 
ing display of the small and beautiful 
teeth—but more than all, the roguish 
archness of her deep, bright eye, shewed 
that nature had not neglected in her 
the lighter aud the softer characteris- 
tics of woman. 

Her younger sister Mary was, as I 
believe not uufrequeutly occurs in the 
case of sisters, quite in the opposite 
style of beauty. She was light-haired, 
had more colour, had nearly equal 
grace, with much more liveliness of 
manner. Her eyes were of that dark 
grey which poetsso much admire—full 
of expression and vivacity. She was 
altogether a very beautiful and ani- 
mated girl—though as unlike her sister 
as the presence of those two qualities 
would permit her to be. Their dis- 
similarity did not stop here—it was 
deeper than mere appearance—the 
character of their minds differed almost 
as strikingly as did their complexion, 
The fair-haired beauty had a large pro- 
portion of that softness and pliability 
of temper which physiognomists assigu 
as the characteristics of such com- 
plexions. She was much more the 
creature of impulse than of feeling, and 
consequently more the victim of ex- 
trinsic circumstances than was her 
sister. Emily, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed considerable firmness and de- 
cision. She was less excitable, but 
when excited, her feelings were more 
intense and enduring. She wanted 
much of the gaiety, but with it the 
volatility of her younger sister. Her 
opinions were adopted, and her friend- 
ships formed more reflectively, and her 
affections seemed to move, as it were, 
more slowly, but more determinedly. 
This firmness of character did not 
amount to any thing masculine, and did 
not at all impair the feminine, grace of 
her manners. 

_ Sir Robert Ardagh was for a long 
time apparently equally attentive to 
the two sisters, and many were the 
conjectures and the surmises as to 


which would be the lady of the choice 
at length, however, these doubts were 
determined ; he proposed for and was 
wan? by the dark beauty, Emily 

The bridals were celebrated in a 
manner becoming the wealth and con- 
nections of the parties; and Sir Robert 
and Lady Ardagh left Dublin to pass 
the honeymoon at the family mansion 
Castle Ardagh, which had lately been 
fitted up in a style bordering upon 
magnificent. Whether in compliance 
with the wishes of his lady, or owing to 
some whim of his own, his habits were 
henceforward strikingly altered, and 
from having moved among the gayest 
if not the most profligate of the vota- 
ries of fashion, he suddenly settled 
down into a quiet, domestic, country 
gentleman, and seldom, if ever, visited 
the capital, and then his sojourns were 
brief as the nature of his business 
would permit. 

Lady Ardagh, however, did not 
suffer from this change further than 
in being secluded from general society; 
for Sir Robert’s wealth, and the hospi- 
tality which he had established in the 
family mansion, commanded that of 
such of his Jady’s friends and relatives 
as had leisure or inclination to visit 
the castle ; and as the style of living 
was very handsome, and its internal 
resources of amusement considerable, 
few invitations from Sir Robert or his 
lady were neglected. 

Many years passed quietly away, 
during which Sir Robert’s and Lady 
Ardagh’s hopes of issue were several 
times disappointed. In the lapse of 
all this time there occurred but one 
event worth recording. Sir Robert 
had brought with him from abroad a 
valet, who sometimes professed himself 
to be a Frenchman; at others an 
Italian ; and at others again a German, 
He spoke all these languages with 
equal fluency, and seemed to take a 
kind of pleasure in puzzling the saga- 
city and balking the curiosity of such 
of the visitors at the castle as at any 
time happened to enter into conversa- 
tien with him, or who, struck by his 
singularities, became inquisitive re- 

. « 5 ee . 
spectipg his cdbntry and origin. Sir 
Robert called Hitth by the French name, 
Jacque ; and among the lower orders he 
was familiarly Known by the title of 
“ Jack the dévil,” an appellation which 
originated in a supposed malignity of 
disposition, and a real reluctance to 
mix in the society of those who were 
believed to be his equals. This morose 
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reserve, coupled with the mystery 
which enveloped all about him, ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion and 
inquiry to his fellow-servants, amongst 
whom it was whispered that this man 
in secret governed the actions of Sir 
Robert with a despotic dictation, and 
that as if to indemnify himself for his 
public and apparent servitude and self- 
denial, he in private exacted a degree 
of respectful homage from his so-called 
master, totally inconsistent with the 
relation generally supposed to exist 
between them. 

This man’s personal appearance was, 
to say the least of it, extremely odd ; 
he was low in stature; and this defect 
was enhanced by a distortion of the 
spine, so considerable as almost to 
amount to a hunch; his features, too, 
had all that sharpness. and sickliness of 
hue which generally accompany de- 
formity ; he wore his hair, which was 
black as soot, in heavy neglected ring- 
lets about his shoulders, and always 
without powder—a peculiarity in those 
days. There was something unplea- 
sant, too, in the circumstance that he 
never raised his eyes so as to meet 
those of another; this fact was often 
cited as a proof of his being some- 
THING NOT QUITE RIGHT, and said to 
result not from the timidity which is sup- 

osed in most cases to induce this habit, 
ut from a consciousness that his eye 
possessed a power, which, if exhibited, 
would betray a supernatural origin. 
Once, and once only, had he violated 
this sinister observance ; it was on the 
occasion of Sir Robert’s hopes having 
been most bitterly disappointed; his 
lady, after a severe and dangerous 
confinement, gave birth to a dead 
child. Immediately after the intelli- 
gence had been made known, a ser- 
vant, having upon some _ business, 
passed outside the gate of the castle 
yard, was met by Jacque, who, con- 
trary to his wont, accosted him, ob- 
serving, “so, after all the pother, the 
son and heir is still-born.” This re- 
mark was accompanied by a chuckling 
laugh, only, the only approach to 
merriment which he was ever known 
to Sg The servant, who was 
really disappointed, int hoped for 
holy-day times, fea: DANE debauch. 
ery with impunity during the rejoic- 


ings which would Have ‘accompanied a 
christening, turned tartly upon the 
little valet, telling him that he should 
let Sir Robert know how he had re- 
ceived the tidings which should have 
filled any faithful servant with sorrow ; 


and having once broken the ice, he 
was proceeding with increasing fluency, 
when his harangue was cut short and 
his temerity punished, by the little 
man’s raising his head and treating 
him to a scowl so fearful, half demoniac, 
half insane, that it haunted his imagi- 
nation in nightmares and nervous 
tremours for months after. 

To this man Lady Ardagh had, at 
first sight, conceived an antipathy 
amounting to horror, a mixture of 
loathing and dread so very powerful 
that she had made it a particular and 
urgent request to Sir Robert, that he 
would dismiss him, offering herself, 
from that property which Sir Robert 
had, by the marriage settlements, left 
at her own disposal, to provide hand- 
somely for him, provided only she 
might be relieved from ‘the continual 
anxiety and discomfort which the fear 
of encountering him induced. 

Sir Robert, however, would not hear 
of it; the request seemed at first to 
agitate and distress him; but when 
still urged in defiance of his peremp- 
tory refusal, he burst into a violent fit 
of fury; he spoke darkly of great 
sacrifices which he had made, and 
threatened that if the request were at 
any time renewed he would leave both 
her and the country for ever. This 
was, however, a solitary instance of 
violence ; his general conduct towards 
Lady Ardagh, though at no time bor- 
dering upon the uxorious, was certainly 
kind and respectful, and he was more 
than repaid in the fervent attachment 
which she bore him in return. 

Some short time after this strange 
interview between Sir Robert and 
Lady Ardagh; one night after the 
family had retired to bed, and when 
everything had been quiet for some 
time, the bell of Sir Robert’s dres- 
sing-room rang suddenly and vio- 
lently; the ringing was repeated 
again and again at still shorter inter- 
vals, and «with increasing violence, 
as if the person who pulled the bell 
was agitated by the presence of some 
terrifying and imminent danger. A 
servant named Donovan was the first 
to answer it ; he threw ou his clothes, 
and hurried to the room with haste 
proportioned to the urgency of the 
call. 

Sir Robert had selected for his pri- 
vate room an apartment, remote from 
the bed-chambers of the castle, most 
of which lay in the more modern parts 
of the mansion, and secured at its 
entrance by a double door; as the 
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servant opened the first of these, Sir 
Robert’s bell again sounded with a 
longer and louder peal ; the inner door 
resisted his efforts to open it; but 
after a few violent ~ struggles, not 
having been perfectly secured or 
owing to the inadequacy of the bolt 
itself, it gave way, and the servant 
rushed into the apartment, advancing 
several paces before he could recover 
himself. As he entered, he heard Sir 
Robert's voice exclaiming loudly “ wait 
without, do not come in yet ;” but the 
prohibition came too late. Near a low 
truckle-bed, upon which Sir Robert 
sometimes slept, for he was a whim- 
sical man, in a large arm chair, sate, 
or rather lounged, the form of the 
valet, Jacque ; his arms folded, and his 
heels stretched forward on the floor so 
as fully to exhibit his misshapen legs, 
his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
upon his master with a look of inde- 
scribable defiance and derision, while, 
as if to add to the strange insolence of 
his attitude and expression, he had 
placed upon his head the black cloth 
cap which it was his habit to wear. 

Sir Robert was standing before him 
at the distance of several yards in a 
posture expressive of despair, terror, 
and what might be called an agony of 
humility. He waved his hand twice 
or thrice, as if to dismiss the servant, 
who, however, remained fixed on the 
spot where he had first stood; and 
then, as if forgetting every thing but 
the agony within him, he pressed his 
clenched hands on his cold damp 
brow, and dashed away the heavy 
drops that gathered chill and thickly 
there. Jacque broke the silence. 

“ Donovan,” said he, “ shake up that 
drone and drunkard, Carlton; tell 
him that his master directs that the 
travelling carriage shall be at the door 
within half an hour.” 

The servant paused as if in doubt 
as to what he should do; but his scru- 
ples were resolved by Sir Robert's 
saying hurriedly, “Go, go, do what- 
ever he directs; his commands are 
mine, tell Carlton the same.” 

The servant hurried to obey, and in 
about half an hour the carriage was 
at the door, and Jacque having di- 
rected the coachman to drive to 
B——n, a small town at about the 
distance of twelve miles, the nearest 
point, however, at which post horses 
could be obtained, stept into the vehicle 
which aecordingly quitted the castle 
immediately. 

Although it was a fine moonlight 
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night, the carriage made its way but 
slowly, and after the lapse of two 
hours, the travellers had arrived at a 
point about eight miles from the 
castle, at which the road strikes through 
a desolate and heathy flat, sloping up, 
distantly at either side into bleak un- 
dulatory hills, in whose monotonous 
sweep the imagination beholds the 
heaving of some dark sluggish sea, 
arrested in its first commotion by some 
preternatural power; it is a gloomy 
and divested spot ; there is neither tree 
nor habitation near it; its monotony 
is unbroken, except by here and there 
the grey front of a rock peering above 
the heath, and the effect is rendered 
yet more dreary and spectral by the 
exaggerated and misty shadows which 
the moon casts along the sloping sides 
of the hiils. When they had gained 
about the centre of this tract, Carlton, 
the couachman, was surprised to see a 
figure standing, at some distance in 
advance, immediately beside the road, 
and still more so when, on coming up, 
he observed that it was no other than 
the person whom he believed to be at 
that moment quietly seated in the car- 
riage; the coachman drew up, and 
nodding to him, the little valet ex- 
claimed, “ Carlton, I have got the start 
of you, the roads are heavy, so I shall 
even take care of myself the rest of 
the way ; do you make your way back 
as best you can; and [ shall follow my 
own nose ;” so saying he chueked a 
purse into the lap of the coachman, 
and turning off at a right angle with 
the road he began to move rapidly 
away in the direction of the dark 
ridge, that lowered in the distance. 
The servant watched him until he was 
lost in the shadowy haze of night ; and 
neither he nor any of the inmates of 
the castle saw Jacque again. His dis- 
appearance, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not cause any regret among 
the servants and dependants at the 
castle ; and Lady Ardagh did not at- 
tempt to conceal her delight ; but with 
Sir Robert matters were different; for, 
two or three days subsequent to this 
event, he confined himself to his room; 
and when he did return to his ordinary 
occupations, it was with a gloomy in- 
difference which showed that he did so 
more from habit than from any interest 
he felt in them ; he appeared from that 
moment unaccountably and strikingly 
changed, and thenceforward walked 
through life as a thing from which he 
could derive neither profit nor pleasure, 
His temper, however, so far from 
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growing wayward or morose, became, 
thongh gloomy, wr almost unnatu- 
rally, placid and cold; but his spirits 
totally failed, and he became silent and 
abstracted. : ; 

These sombre habits of mind, as might 
have been anticipated, very materially 
affected the gay housekeeping of the 
castle; and the dark and melancholy 
spirit of its master, seemed to have 
communicated itself to the very do- 
mestics, almost to the very walls of 
the mansion. Several years rolled on 
in this way, and the sounds of mirth 
and wassail had long been strangers to 
the castle, when Sir Robert requested 
his lady, to her great astonishment, to 
invite some twenty or thirty of their 
friends to spend the Christmas, which 
was fast approaching, at the castle. 
Lady Ardagh gladly complied, and 
her sister Mary, who still continued 
unmarried, and Lady D—— were of 
course included in the invitations. 
Lady Ardagh had —— her sisters 
to set forward as early as possible, in 
order that she might enjoy a little of 
their society before the arrival of the 
other guests ; and in compliance with 
this request they left Dublin almost 
immediately upon receiving the invita- 
tion, a little more than a week before 
the arrival of the festival which was 
to be the period at which the whole 
party were to muster. 

For expedition’s sake it was arranged 
that they should post, while Lady D—'s 
groom was to follow with her horses ; 
she taking with herself her own maid 
and one male servant. They left the 
city when the day was considerably 
spent, and consequently made but three 
stages in the first day; upon the second, 
at about eight in the evening, they had 
reached the town of K——k, distant 
about fifteen miles from Castle Ar- 
dagh. Here owing to Miss F——d's 
great fatigue, she having been for a 
considerable time in a very delicate 
state of health, it was determined to 
put-up for the night. They, accord- 
ingly, took possession of the best sitting 
room which the inn commanded, and 
Lady D——~ remained in it to direct 
and urge the preparations for some 
refreshment, which the fatigues of the 
day had rendered necessary, while her 
younger sister retired to her bed-cham- 
ber to rest there for a little time, as 
the parlour commanded no such luxury 
as a sofa. ’ 

Miss F ——d was, as I have already 
stated, at this time, in very delicate 
health ; and upon this occasion the ex- 
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haustion of fatigue, and the dreary 
badness of the weather, combined to 
depress her spirits. Lady D. 

had not been left long to herself, when 
the door communicating with the pas- 
sage was abruptly opened, and her 
sister Mary entered in a state of great 
agitation; she sate down pale and 
trembling upon one of the chairs, and 
it was not until a copious flood of tears 
had relieved her, that she became suf- 
ficiently calm to relate the cause of her 
excitement and distress. It was sim- 
ply this. Almost immediately upon 
ying down upon the bed she sank into 
a feverish and unrefreshing slumber ; 
images of all grotesque shapes and 
startling colours fitted before her sleep- 
ing fancy with all the rapidity and va- 
riety of the changes in a kaleidoscope. 
At length, as she described it, a mist 
seemed to interpose itself between her 
sight and the ever-shifting scenery 
which sported before her imagination, 
and out of this cloudy shadow, gra- 
dually emerged a figure whose back 
seemed turned towards the sleeper ; it 
was that of a lady, who, in perfect 
silence, was expressing as far as panto- 
mimic gesture could; by wringing her 
hands, and throwing her head from side 
to side, in the manner of one who is 
exhausted by the over indulgence, by 
the very sickness and impatience of 
grief, the extremity of misery. Fora 
long time she sought in vain to cateh 
a glimpse of the face of the appari- 
tion, who thus seemed to stir and live 
before her. But at length the figure 
seemed to move with an air of au- 
thority, as if about to give directions 
to some inferior, and in doing so, it 
turned its head so as to display, 
with a ghastly distinctness, the fea- 
tures of Lady Ardagh, pale as 
death, with her dark hair all dishe- 
velled, and her eyes dim and sunken 
with weeping. The revulsion of feel- 
ing which Miss F——-d experienced at 
this disclosure—for up to that point 
she had contemplated the appearance 
rather with a sense of curiosity and 
of interest, than of any thing deeper— 
was so horrible, that the shock awoke 
her perfectly. She sat up in the bed, 
and looked fearfully around the room, 
which was imperfectly lighted by a 
single candle burning dimly, as if 
she almost expected to see the reality 
of her dreadful vision lurking in some 
corner of the chamber. Her fears were, 
however, verified, though not in the 
way she expected ; yet in a manner 
sufficiently horrible—for she had hardly 








time to breathe and to collect her 
thonghts, when she heard, or thought 
she heard, the voice of her sister, Lady 
Ardagh, sometimes sobbing violently, 
and sometimes almost shrieking as if 
in terror, and calling upon her and 
Lady D——, with the most imploring 
earnestness of despair, for God’s sake 
to lose no time in coming to her. All 
this was so horribly distinct, that it 
seemed as if the mourner was standing 
within a few yards of the spot where 
Miss F-——d lay. She sprang from 
the bed, and leaving the candle in the 
room behind her, she made her way 
in the dark through the passage, the 
voice still following her, until as she 
arrived at the door of the sitting-room 
it seemed to die away in low sobbing. 

As soon as Miss F——d was toler- 
ably recovered, she declared her de- 
termination to proceed directly, and 
without further loss of time to Casile 
Ardagh. It was not without much 
difficulty that Lady D at length 
prevailed upon her to consent to re- 
main where they then were, until morn- 
ing should arrive, when it was to be 
expected that the young lady would be 
much refreshed by at least remaining 
quiet for the night, even though sleep 
were out of the question. Lady 
D was convinced, from the ner- 
vous and feverish symptoms which her 
sister exhibited, that she had already 
done too much, and was more than 
ever satisfied of the necessity of pro- 
secuting the journey no further upon 
that day. After some time she per- 
suaded her sister to return to her room, 
where she remained with her until she 
had gone to bed, and appeared com- 
paratively composed. ady D 
then returned to the parlour, and not 
finding herself sleepy, she remained 
sitting by the fire. Her solitude was 
a second time broken in upon, by the 
entrance of her sister, who now ap- 
peared, if pa more agitated than 
before. She said that Lady D 
had not long left the room, when she 
was roused by a repetition of the same 
wailing and lamentations, accompanied 
by the wildest and most agonized sup- 
plications that no time should be lost 
in coming to Castle Ardagh, and all in 
her sister’s voice, and uttered at the 
saine proximity as before. This time 
the voice had followed her to the very 
door of the sitting room, and until she 
closed it, seemed to pour forth its cries 
and sobs at the very threshold. 

Miss F———d now most positively 
declared that nothing should prever 
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her proceeding instantly to the castle, 
adding that if Lady D-— would not 
accom her, she would go on by 
herself. Superstitious feelings are at 
all times more or less contagious, and 
the last century afforded a soil much 
more congenial to their growth than 
the present. Lady D—— was so far 
affected by her sister's terrors, that she 
became, at least, uneasy ; and seeing 
that her sister was immoveably deter- 
mined upon setting forward immedi- 
ately, she consented to accompany her 
forthwith. After a slight delay, fresh 
horses were procured, and the two 
ladies and their attendants renewed 
their journey, with strong injunctions 
to the driver to quicken their rate of 
travelling as much as possible, and pro- 
mises of reward in case of his doing so, 

Roads were then in a much worse 
condition throughout the south, even 
than they now are; and the fifteen 
miles which modern posting would 
have passed in little more than an 
hour and a half, were not completed 
even with every possible exertion in 
twice the time. Miss F d had 
been nervously restless during the 
journey. Her head had been out at 
the carriage window every minute ; 
and as they approached the entrance 
to the castle demesne, which lay about 
a mile from the building, her anxiety 
began to communicate itself to her 
sister. The postillion had just dis- 
mounted, and was endeavouring to 
open the gate—at that time a neces- 
sary trouble ; for in the middle of the 
last century, porter’s lodges were not 
common in the south of Ireland, and 
locks and keys almost unknown. He 
had just succeeded in rolling back 
the heavy oaken gate, so as to admit 
the vehicle, when a mounted servant 
rode rapidly down the avenue, and 
drawing up at the carriage, asked of 
the postillion who the party were ; and 
on hearing, he rode round to the car- 
riage window, and handed in a note 
which Lady D——~ received. By the 
assistance of one of the coach-lamps 
they succeeded in deciphering it. It 
was scrawled in great agitation, and 
ran thus— 

“ My Dear Sister—my dear Sisters 
both,—In God's name lose no time, I 
am frightened and miserable ; I can- 
not explain all till you come, I am 
too much terrified to write coherently ; 
but understand me—hasten—do not 
waste a minute. I am afraid you will 
come too late. E, A.” 

The servant could tell nothing more 
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than that the castle was in great con- 
fusion, and that Lady Ardagh had been 
erying bitterly all the night. Sir 
Robert was perfectly well. Altogether 
at a loss as to the cause of Lady Ar- 
dagh’s great distress, they urged their 
way up the steep and broken avenue 
which winded through the crowding 
trees, whose wild and grotesque 
branches, now stript and naked by the 
blasts of winter, stretched drearily 
across the road. As the carriage drew 
up in the area before the door, the 
anxiety of the ladies almost amounted 
to sickness ; and scarcely waiting for 
the assistance of their attendant, they 
sprang to the ground, and in an instant 
stood at the castle door. From within 
were distinctly audible the sounds of 
lamentation and weeping, and the sup- 
pressed hum of voices as if of those 
endeavouring to soothe the mourner. 
The door was speedily opened, and 
when the ladies entered, the first ob- 
ject which met their view was their 
sister, Lady Ardagh, sitting on a form 
in the hall, weeping and wringing her 
hands in deep agony. Beside her stood 
two old, withered crones, who were 
each endeavouring iu their own way to 
administer consolation, without even 
knowing or caring what the subject of 
her grief might be. 

Immediately on Lady Ardagh’s see- 
ing her sisters, she started up, fell on 
their necks, and kissed them again and 
again without speaking, and then taking 
them each by a hand, still weeping 
bitterly, she led them into a small room 
adjoining the hall, in which burned a 
light, and having closed the door, she 
sat down betweenthem. After thank- 
ing them for the haste they had made, 
she proceeded to tell them, in words 
incoherent from agitation, that Sir 
Robert had in private, and in the most 
solemn manner, told her that he should 
die upon that night, and that he had 
occupied himself during the evening 
in giving minute directions respecting 
the arrangements of his funeral. Lady 
D here suggested the possibility 
of his labouring under the halucinations 
of a fever; but to this Lady Ardagh 
quickly replied, 

“ Oh! no, no! would to God I could 
think it. Oh! no, no! wait till you 
have seen him. There is a frightful 
calmness about all he says and does ; 
and his directions are all so clear, and 
his mind so perfectly collected, it is 
impossible, quite impossible ;” and she 
wept yet more bitterly. 

At that moment Sir Robert's voice 


was heard in issuing some directions, 
as he came down stairs; and Lady 
Ardagh exclaimed, hurriedly— 

“Go now and sce him yourself; he 
is in the hall.” 

Lady D accordingly went out 
into the hall, where Sir Robert met 
her; and saluting her with kind po- 
liteness, he said, after a pause— 

“ You are come upon a melancholy 
mission—the house is in great confu- 
sion, and some of its inmates in con- 
siderable grief.” He took her hand, 
and looking fixedly in her face, con- 
tinued—* I shall not live to see to- 
morrow’s sun shine.” 

“ You are ill, sir, I have no doubt,” 
replied she; “but I am very certain 
we shall see you much better to-morrow, 
and still better the day following.” 

“I am not ill, sister,” replied he. 
Feel my temples, they are cool; lay 
your finger to my pulse, its throb is 
slow and temperate. I never was 
more perfectly in health, and yet do I 
know that ere three hours be past, I 
shall be no more.” 

“ Sir, sir,’ said she, a good deal 
startled, but wishing to conceal the 
impression which the calm solemnity 
of his manner had, in her own despite, 
made upon her, “Sir, you should not 
jest ; you should not even speak lightly 
upon such subjects. You trifle with 
what is sacred—you are sporting with 
the best affections of your wife A 

“Stay, my good lady,” said he; “if 
when this clock shall strike the hour of 
three, I shall be anything but a help- 
less clod, then upbraid me. Pray re- 
turn now to your sister. Lady Ardagh 
is, indeed, much to be pitied; but 
what is past cannot now be helped. I 
have now a few papers to arrange, and 
some to destroy. I shall see you and 
Lady Ardagh before my death ; try to 
compose her—her sufferings distress 
me much ; but what is past cannot now 
be mended.” 

Thus saying he went up stairs, and 
Lady D—— returned to the room 
where her sisters were sitting. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Lady Ardagh, as 
she re-entered, “is it not so?—do you 
still doubt ?—do you think there is any 
hope ?” 

Lady D—— was silent. 

“Oh! none, none, none,” continued 
she ; “I see, I see you are convinced,” 
and she wrung her hands in bitter 
agony. 

“ My dear sister,” said Lady D i 
“there is, no doubt, something strange 
in all that has appeared in this matter ; 































































































but still I cannot but hope that there 
may be something deceptive in all the 
— calmness of gr Robert. I 
still must believe that some latent fever 
has affected his mind, as that owing to 
the state of nervous depression into 
which he has been sinking, some trivial 
occurrence has been converted, in his 
disordered imagination, into an augury 
foreboding his immediate dissolution.” 
In such suggestions, unsatisfactory 
even to those who originated them, 
and doubly so to her whom they were 
intended to comfort, more than two 
hours passed; and Lady D was be- 
ginning to hope that the fated term 
might elapse without the occurrence 
of any tragical event, when Sir Robert 
entered the room. On coming in, he 
placed his finger with a warning gesture 
upon his lips, as if to enjoin silence ; 
and then having successively pressed 
the hands of his two sisters-in-law, he 
stooped over the almost lifeless form of 
his -“ and twice pressed her cold, 
pale forehead with his lips, and then 
passed motionlessly out of the room. 
Lady D followed to the door, 
saw him take a candle in the hall, and 
walk deliberately up the stairs. Stimu- 
lated by a feeling of horrible curiosity, 
she continued to follow him at a dis- 
tance. She saw him enter his own 
ewan room, and heard him close and 
ock the door after him. Continuing 
to follow him as far as she could, she 
placed herself at the door of the cham- 
ber, as noiselessly as possible ; where 
after a little time, she was joined by 
her two sisters, Lady Ardagh and Miss 
F——d. In breathless silence they 
listened to what should pass within. 
They distinctly heard Sir Robert pacing 
up and down the room for some time ; 
and then, after a pause, a sound as if 
some one had thrown himself heavily 
upon the bed. At this moment Lady 
D , forgetting that the door had 
been secured within, turned the handle 
for the purpose of entering ; sume one 
from the inside, close to the door, said, 
“ Hush! hush!” The same lady, now 
much alarmed, knocked violently at 
the door—there was no answer. She 
knocked again more violently, with no 
further success. Lady Ardagh, now 
uttering a piercing shriek, sank in a 
swoon upon the floor. Three or four 
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servants, alarmed by the noise, now 
hurried up stairs, and Lady Ardagh 
was carried ae lifeless to her 
own chamber. They then, after having 
knocked long and loudly in vain ap- 

lied themselves to forcing an enlvense 
into Sir Robert's room. After resisting 
some violent efforts, the door at length 
gave way, and all entered the room 
nearly together. There was a single 
candle burning upon a table at the far 
end of the apartment; and stretched 
upon the bed lay Sir Robert Ardagh, 

e was a corpse—the eyes were open— 
no convulsion had passed over the 
features, or distorted the limbs—it 
seemed as if the soul had sped from 
the body without a struggle to remain 
there. On touching the body it was 
found to be cold as clay—all lingering 
of the vital heat had left it. They 
closed the ghastly eyes of the corpse, 
and leaving it to the care of those who 
seem to consider it a privilege of their 
age and sex to gloat over the revolting 
spectacle of death in all its stages, they 
returned to Lady Ardagh, now a 
widow. The party assembled at the 
castle, but the atmosphere was tainted 
with death. » Grief there was not much, 
but awe and punic were expressed in 
every face. The guests talked in whis- 
pers, and-the servants walked on tip- 
toe, as if afraid of the very noise of 
their own footsteps. 

The funeral was conducted almost 
with spléndour, The body having been 
conveyed, in compliance with Sir Ro- 
bert’s last directions, to Dublin, was 
there laid within the ancient walls of 
Saint Audoen’s Church—where I have 
read the epitaph, telling the age and 
titles of the departed dust. Neither 
painted escutcheon, nor marble slab, 
have served to rescue from oblivion the 
story of the dead, whose very name 
will ere long moulder from their 
tracery— 


* Et sunt sua fata sepulchris,”"@ 


The events which I have recorded 
are not imaginary. They are Facts ; 
aud there lives one whose authority 
none would venture to question, who 
could vindicate the accuracy of every 
statement which I have set down, and 
that, too, with all the circumstantiality 
of an eye witness. 


* This prophesy has since been realised ; for the aisle in which Sir Robert’s remains 
were laid, has been suffered to fall completely to decay ; and the tomb which marked 
his grave, and other monuments more curious, form now one indistinguishable mass of 


rubbish. 


+ This paper, from a memorandum, I find to have been written in 1803. The 


lady to whom allusion is made, I believe to be Miss Mary F 
ried, and survived both her sisters, living to a very advanced age. 


d. She never mar- 
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SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH. 
SUNRISE—I, 


Silently glorious are the goings on 

Ordained by the Omnipotent of old! 

Lo! young as Eden yet, we now behold, 
Gladdening the Eastern hill-tops, Him who shone 
On Adam waking from deep sleep, and through 
Green fastnesses of paradise revealed 

His lonely-bosomed helpmate ; by Him too 

The hour was marked when, pure and unconcealed, 
Save by the lustre of her locks, the spring 

Of every kindred, people, tongue and nation 

Was loosed. O, Sun! it is a solemn thing 

To think of fallen Empires, domination 

Of ancient thrones, and moil of state and power, 
Beholding Thee so calm who did’st behold that hour! 


Il. 


Lord of the Mighty Worlds! Gladdener of men! 
There was no noise of old nor clamour when 

‘Thy sov’reiguty was hailed in palace glorious 

Of the wide universe, whose pillars stand 

Upon Infinity, and Thou, victorious, 

First rolled thy beaming surges o’er the strand 

Of ancient Night. ‘The fate of hugest spheres 
Trembles for firm balance, eve and morn, 

And times and seasons ; chronicler of years 

And key-stone of Creation! Monarch! born 
Lieutenant of the Almighty,—round thy ways 
What silence dwells! The uproar of the nations 
Reaches thee not at all. Ancient of days 

Heaping the shadows round the tombs of generations! 


REVERIE. 


Oh! it is sweet i’ the holy time of eve, 
On some green knoll beneath a glorious sky 
With snowy cloud-hills lifting them on high, 
To sit in Autumn, while above us grieve 
‘The wind-inspired boughs ; where, as they heave 
And sigh their leafy sorrows, we can hear 
The hidden reaper’s song come on the ear 
Rich with the joy of harvest, and believe, 
Dimly and dreamily, ourselves to be 
Departed from this world ; seeing afar 
Broad band of sunset on the sleepy sea, 
Feel ourselves filled (or haply dream we are !) 
With those deep thoughts to blessed spirits given, 
Aud meekly musing on the plains of Heaven. 
Deep feeling hath no minister in words : 
Other interpreters hath Nature given 
To that which maketh us akin to Heaven ; 
A silent speech, a converse that affords 
Surer communion, where a moment hoards 
Within one soul the mingled wealth of two, 
Their memories unspeakable, their true 
And living thoughts. O! say, if Earth records 
A tongue so strict to utter it aright 
As the slow heave, ere in the gathered sigh 
Bursts the full wave of sorrow, when the light 
That shone so sweetly in the lover’s eye 
Dims into parting ; or the eloquent thrill 
Of heart to heart when all, save those two hearts, is still! 










Tue train has been fired; the explo- 
sion has taken place; but the empire 
is not yet dismembered! No thanks 
to ministers for that. Whatever the 
most criminal supineness could effect, 
towards ripening discontent into sedi- 
tion, and inflaming sedition into civil 
war, they have effected. It was not 
their faults that the outbreak took 
place a little too soon; which was the 
cause why it was not far more formida- 
ble than it has proved. They did their 
parts, in sending out a vain and shallow 
old man, who was sure to be duped by 
the plausibility of the insurgents, and 
who was far less regardful of the in- 
junction of his dying sovereign, “to 
take care that Canada should not be 
lost, or given away,” than of the 
wishes of bis Whig-radical patrons, to 
whom our colonial interests were of 
less importance, than the factious sup- 
port of such men as Hume and Roe- 
buck and Molesworth in parliament! 
Thus it is that the reform bill works. 
It has placed the government of the 
country in the hands of little and sel- 
fish men, in whom faction passes for 
patriotism ; and the very necessities of 
whose position require, that they 
should abandon almost altogether any 
enlarged consideration of the general 
interests of the empire. They poig- 
nantly feel that the individuals upon 
whom, alone, they can re/y for support, 
are bent upon the accomplishment of 
objects which imply still further or- 
ganic changes in the constitution. 
With these gentlemen, colonial posses- 
sions are an incumbrance ; and monar- 
chy a farce, except, alone, as it may 
be made to promote revolution. A 
weak and infatuated old king, or a 
simple and inexperienced young queen, 
may be most convenient instruments 
in the hands of designing and profli- 
gate advisers. The whole power of 
the monarchy may thus be turned 
against itself, and its overthrow ac- 
complished by the very prerogative 
which was given to defend it. As long 
as this is the case, the powers of the 
sovereign will be cherished to his own 
undoing. As soon as they cease to be 
at the disposal of the demagogue, that 
moment he will appear in his true 
light, and marshal, in fearful array, for 
open conflict with the powers that be, 
the advantages which he has purloined 
from the credulity of a too confiding 
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master. Happy will it be for us, if 
this manifestation take place, before all 
the outworks have been gained, b 

which the monarchy could be defend. 
ed. As yet, we believe, that the re. 
volutionists have not very accurately 
counted their cost, in estimating the 
resistance which they are likely to en. 
counter, from the moral and religious 
people of this great empire. Religion 
forms an element in the calculation of 
their chances of failure or success 
with the power of which they are 
wholly unacquainted ; and this may 
lead them to precipitate measures, with 
a headlong rapidity by which a reac. 
tion may be caused, such as would 
bring speedy ruin upon themselves, 
Certain we are that there is a slumber- 
ing might of Conservative energy in 
the United Kingdom, with which even 
the most sanguine of the Conservatives 
themselves are unacquainted, and 
which it does not enter into the hearts 
of their adversaries even to conceive, 
And it is upon that, under Providence, 
that we rely, to save us, when the hour 
of trial comes, from the manifold perils 
by which werare surrounded. 

But enough, for the present, res- 
pecting our prospects at home. Our 
object in this paper, is, to call the at- 
tention of our readers to Canada; its 
colonial history ; its recent insurrec- 
tion ; its present condition, and its fu- 
ture prospects. 

Nearly eighty years have now 
elapsed, since the brilliant exploit of 
Wolfe put us in possession of Quebec ; 
which was surrendered, after a gallant 
defence, upon conditions honourable 
to the garrison, and which guaranteed 
to its inhabitants the possession of 
their property, and the free exercise of 
their religion. Upon the peace in 
1763, the whole of the French posses- 
sions in Canada were ceded, in perpe- 
tual sovereignty, to Great Britain; 
which was, at that time, in possession 
of its North American colonies; and 
thus obtained an extension of its em- 
pire, by which, with the exception of 
the back settlements, (which were only 
to be regarded as so much unappropri- 
ated dominion,) the whole of the 
North American continent was brought 
directly under the sceptre of the Bri- 
tish king. 

To the Canadians, the change was 
one in which they had much reason to 
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rejoice. They passed, at once, from 
an absolute to a limited monarchy ; 
and from a country whose crippled 
marine could afford no protection to 
their trade, to one whose commercial 
enterprize, and whose naval resources, 
were calculated not only to stimulate 
their industry, but to ensure to them, 
at no distant day, a participation in 
the advantages, both constitutional 
and commercial, of the freest, the 
richest, and the most powerful nation 
in the world. 

By a proclamation of his majesty in 
1768, British settlers were invited and 
encourged to flock to Canada, and an 
assurance given them that they should 
enjoy all the benefits of British law. 
This caused many to take up their 
abode in that country, who, without 
such encouragement, would not have 
left their native land. To the French 
population, a wise and beneficent tole- 
ration was extended in the matter of 
religion, but no authority was given 
for the establishment of the French 
law ; on the contrary, it was expressly 
declared, that a// his majesty’s subjects 
should be entitled to the benefit of the 
laws of England. 

Thus matters remained until the 
year 1774, when a change was made 
which we regard as the prolific source 
of most of the evils by which the 
country has been since afflicted. Then 
it was that the French law was estab- 
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lished, for the benefit of the French 
inhabitants ; it being, however, pro- 
vided, that English settlers should still 
continue to have all the advantages of 
English law, as reserved to them 
under the proclamation ; and then it 
was that popery received a legal estab- 
lishment within the British dominions, 
for the first time since the Reformation. 
Our wise men of that day deemed that 
expediency was better than principle, 
and that religion was not to be put into 
competition with considerations of poli- 
tical convenience. This was previ- 
ously to the first relaxation of the 
penal code at home; and a British 
parliament presented the anomalous 
appearance of countenancing popery 
at one side of the Atlantic, ty the 
most fostering encouragement, while 
they were enforcing a system of unna- 
tural and even monstrous severity, for 
the purpose of repressing it at the 
other.* 

By the statute of 1774, the French 
law obtained in all civil, the English in 
all criminal causes ; thus conceding to 
the French colonists, the advantages 
of trial by jury, whenever they were 
indicted as felons, and the full enjoy- 
ment of all their seignorial rights and 
privileges, as long as they continued 
attached to the despotic principles of 
the old system under which the coun- 
try was colonized. This was not a 
wise concession, ror one for which 





* Before this bill received the royal assent, a petition against it was presented to 
the king, of which the following is an extract :— 
“ That, consistent with the public faith pledged by the said proclamation,” (the 


proclamation of 1763,) “ your majesty cannot erect and constitute courts of judica- 
ture and public justice, for the Toten and determining all cases, as well civil as 
criminal, within the said province, but as near as may be agreeable to the laws of 
England ; nor can any laws, statutes or ordinances, for the public peace, welfare, 
and good government of the said province, be made, constituted or ordained, but 
according to the laws of this realm. 

“ That the Roman Catholic religion, which is known to be idolatrous and bloody, 
is established by this bill; and no legal provision is made for the free exercise of our 
reformed faith, nor the security of our Protestant fellow-subjects of the Church of 
England, in the true worship of Almighty God, according to their consciences. 

“That your majesty’s illustrious family was called to the throne of these king- 
doms in consequence of the exclusion of the Roman Catholic ancient branch of the 
Stuart line, under the express stipulation that they should profess the Protestant 
religion, and according to the oath established by the sanction of parliament, in the 
first year of the reign of our great deliverer, King William the Third, your majesty, at 
your coronation, has solemnly sworn, that you would, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, and the true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant 
—* religion established by law.” The words of the treaty of 1763, are as 
ollow ; — 

“ His Britannic majesty, on his side, agrees to grant the liberty of the Catholic 
religion to the inhabitants of Canada; he will consequently give the most effectual 
orders that his new Roman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their reli- 
gion according to the rites of the Romish church, as far as the laws of Great 
Britain permit.” 
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even the difficultics in which the 
government were then placed, could 
afford any sufficient justication.* It is 
true, our other colonies in North 
America had then exhibited symptoms 
of revolt, and it was important to con- 
ciliate the cordial support of neigh- 
bours, by whom, either as friends or 
enemies, we might be so seriously an- 
noyed, or so materially aided. It is 
true also that the Canadians did evince 
a determined loyalty, which was proof 
not only against the intrigues, but 
which baffled the skill and the valour 
of the American insurgents. But all 
this, in our judgment, might have been 
ensured, upon terms more advanta- 
geous to the mother country, than the 
concession of privileges which laid the 
foundation of national distrust and 
alienation. Before the Canadians had 
evinced a willingness to part with the 
badges of servitude, it was prepos- 
terous to invest them with the privi- 
leges of freemen. As well might a 
British gentleman invite a liveried ser- 
vant to take a place at his table 
amongst his guests, as a British senate 
invite a French population to the ho- 
nors of constitutional government, 
while they were ignorant of its nature, 
insensible to its advantages, and exhi- 
bited a decided preference for laws 
and the usages which bore upon them 
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and degradation. It must, however 
be said for the government of that 
day, that it was not their intention to 
preclude British settlers from obtain. 
ing any of the advantages held out to 
them by the proclamation of 1763; and 
that it was still permitted them to hold 
land in free and common soccage 
even while so large an infusion of 
French law was admitted, in favour of 
the other colonists, as afterwards poi- 
soned their jurisprudence, and tainted 
their legislation. 

In 1784, the French language was 
naturalized. This almost of necessity 
followed the admission of French law; 
and thus the three elements, of religion, 
law, and language, now combined to 
give an exclusive and permanent cha- 
racter to the colony, and to forbid 
amalgamation with British settlers, to 
any extent by which the original oc- 
cupiers might be denationalized. Each 
stage in this process, it is to be ob- 
served, was affected without any refe- 
rence to that by which it was to be 
followed ; and it is probable that this 
want of foresight gave a confidence 
to our legislators respecting their Ca- 
nadian policy, which they would not 
have felt, could they have distinctly 
foreseen the lengths to which it would 
be carried by succeeding administra- 
tions. When we tolerated their reli- 
gion, nothing was farther from our 


the ineffaceable impress of servility 


© One of the greatest inconveniences which have been felt from the introduction 
of the French code, as it existed under the old regime, is the state of the law with 


respect to mortgages. Under this, frauds were practicable which would subject the 
parties engaged in them, under the old law, to criminal indictment; but as the 
French criminal code hasbeen superseded by the British, the culprits can no longer 
be reached by punishment. Mr. Gale is asked, 

«Ts it not the fact, that an individual may go to a notary and perfect a mortgage, 
and that the next day he may go sell his property without the possibility of the 
mortgagee’s attaining any knowledge of that fact?—Yes, but then I apprehend that 
the purchaser would suffer, and not the mortgagee, because whoever is first in 
date is prior in right. 

** Must not that lead to a great many law-suits?—An immense number of law- 
suits and frauds. I have seen widows and orphans, whose money has been lent 
upon mortgage, deprived of their all. There is scarcely a term in any of the courts 
that passes without numbers of those frauds being brought to light. 

«“ Do you understand that this system with regard to mortgages is one that neces- 
sarily springs out of the establishment of the French law; do you understand that 
it prevails so in France, or does it depend upon local statutes?—All those laws 
under which the notarial mortgages are effected are derived from the custom of 
Paris, or through French institutions. In France, however, frauds of this descrip- 
tion might not have been so frequently practised, because there was a criminal law 
that subjected those who thus imposed on others to punishment. This criminal law 
has not existed in Lower Canada since the acquisition of the country by the English, 
because the English criminal law was substituted in lieu of the French. But that 
provision of the French law was by no means adequate to prevent frauds; it might 
indeed, after the commission of such offences, punish the individuals who might be 
guilty of them, but the object that is particularly desirable, is to prevent them alto- 
gether, which might be done by having registers."—-Report of the Committee on the 
Civil Affairs of Canada, 1828. 
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rulers than the idea that it should be 
established ; when it was established, 
and when their law also. obtained the 
footing of establishment in the country, 
it was not contemplated that their lan- 
guage should be the legal language 
of the courts of law ; and, when that 
great concession was made, the colony 
was still without a house of assembly ; 
the democracy was yet, as it were, In- 
organic, “ without form, and void ;” 
and while the government was reso- 
lutely grasped by a legislative council 
appointed by the crown, but little 
evil, it was thought, was to be appre- 
hended. But when, in 1791, a consti- 
tution was conferred upon Canada, and 
a body of representatives were called 
to cooperate with the legislative coun- 
cil, bearing to it the same relation 
which the house of commons bears to 
the house of lords; then, and then 
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we understand the term, the people 
were altogether unfitted. They had 
neither the knowledge, nor the habits, 
which would enable them to use aright 
the new privileges with which they 
were invested. ‘They had had no pre- 
vious training in liberty. Their new 
constitution dropped upon them, as it 
were out of the moon; and we doubt 
whether their first emotions upon re- 
ceiving it, were not embarrassment and 
surprise, rather than satisfaction. Our 
readers may imagine the effects that 
would be produced if the contents 
of a slop-shop were suddenly flung 
amongst a congregation of monkies. 
No doubt the merry chatterers would 
be very highly amused. We would 
expect to see one fellow with a pair of 
breeches on his head, and another with 
his hind paws stuck into the arms of a 
coat ; while the stockings were made 




















only, it was speedily felt how far the to serve as cravats, and the Waistcoats 
previous concessions had operated in were used as _pocket-handkerchiefs. 
cherishing and fortifying all the jealous We do not say that any thing quite so 
eculiarities of the original race, and ludicrous took place, when, in 1791, the 
indisposing them to any measures, nation Canadienne were suddenly eufran- 
which contemplated the encourage- chised with those constitutional privi- 
ment of British settlers, or the accom- leges for which the British nation were 
plishment of Lritish objects.* only fitted by centuries of struggles for 

For a constitutional government, as freedom. But we pronounce that the 


® The following extract from a petition presented to the House of Commons, from 
the townships on the St. Lawrence, will show how deeply this evil has been felt :— 

« The experience of thirty years has now demonstrated the impolicy of the act of 
the British Parliament, 31 Geo. 3, c. 31, by which the late province of Quebec 
was divided into the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, To this division your 
petitioners ascribe the present ineffective state of their legislature, and the want of 
those necessary measures for diffusing throughout the whole population of the coun- 
try feelings becoming their character as British subjects, and introducing that general 
spirit of improvement, which, encouraged by the commercial system, universally 
pervades and invigorates other British colonies. This division has created a differ- 
ence of interest between the provinces in matters connected with revenue, highly 
injurious to both, inevitably producing a spirit of dissension and animosity, and 
infusing into the legislatures principles of a narrow and selfish policy, adverse to the 
general development of their resources, and in an especial manner to the improve- 
ment of the channels of intercourse between them ; and it is essential here to notice 
that nearly the whole of the revenue of the two provinces arises from duties levied 
on merchandize imported at the port of Quebec, under laws enacted by the legis- 
lature of the lower province. It has also, from the control which the geographical 
situation of the lower province enables it to exercise over the trade of the Canadas, 
placed the export trade of the upper province at its mer¢y, being subject to such 
regulations and restrictions at the shipping port as its legislature may choose to 
impose. From this circumstance, and from the feeble attempts made to improve 
the grand natural channel of the Canadas, strikingly contrasted with the enterprise 
and energy evinced by the neighbouring state of New York in the rapid formation 
of canals, together with the indifference manifested on this subject by the legislature 
of the lower province, your petitioners have just reason for alarm, that if a similar 
system be persisted in, it may tend in a most injurious degree to increase the com- 
mercial intercourse of the upper province with the United States, and divert the 
enterprise and trade of its inhabitants into a foreign channel; and from these causes 
your petitioners not only apprehend the immediate loss of beneficial trade, but that 
the gradual effect would be to interweave the interests of the Upper Canadians with 
those of the neighbouring states, thereby alienating their minds from the people of 
this province, and weakening their affection for your majesty’s government, notwith- 
standing their present known and tried loyalty.” 
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mistake which was then committed, was 
similarin kind, though not equal in degree, 
to that exemplified by the incident which 
we have imagined as an illustration. 
Let others, therefore, be surprised at 
the extravagant abuse, by the Canadian 
legislators, of their constitutional func- 
tions, ‘We can express no such sur- 


prise. Our surprise, on the contrary, 
is, that, by any sane man, different 
results could have been expected. We 
acted under the persuasion that free 
institutions will make free men ;— 
whereas, the converse of the proposi- 
tion is much more near the truth, that 
it is freemen who alone can make, or 
enjoy, free institutions. 

By the act of 1791, the country was 
first divided into Upper and Lower 
Canada, which was judicious, inas- 
much as the Upper province was thus 
exempted from the operation of the 
French law, and regulated with a view 
to the encouragement of British set- 
tlers, against whom, in the Lower pro- 
vince, the prepossession was so strong 
that their permanent location there 
was materially impeded. But this ar- 
rangement has also been attended with 
great inconvenience. It has given a 
certain degree of authority to the no- 
tion, that the one province was intend- 


ed exclusively for the British, and the 
other exclusively for the French ; 
and so far countenanced the latter, in 
the course which they have pursued 
towards British emigrants, whom they 
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regard in the invidious light of intrud. 
ing strangers.* And, the control of 
the St. Lawrence being under the 
lower assembly, while it Constitutes 
the only access, through the British 
settlements, of the upper province, to 
the ocean, whereby their goods could 
be conveyed pS water carriage, either 
up or down ; this made their trade de. 
pendent upon the self-interest, or the 
caprice, of those upon whose sympa- 
thies, from the wide difference in a 
racter, language, law and _ religion 
they could place no dependence, Of 
course, this inconvenience was not felt 
until the upper province began to rival 
the lower in trade and population, 
The latter has been comparatively sta- 
tionary, while the former has increased 
with a rapidity that almost defies cal. 
culation. The time, therefore, must 
arrive, and that speedily, when the 
upper province will greatly exceed the 
lower, in all that constitutes the strength 
and the greatness of a community, in 
wealth, in produce, in industry, in arts, 
and in population ; and that a nest of 
French smugglers should possess the 
power of obstructing, by local regula- 
tion, the commercial energies of such 
a people, is an idea not to be enter- 
tained. We, therefore, confidently 
look forward to some arrangement, 
whatever it may be, by which sucha 
grievance may be removed for ever. 
For some time, the Canadian legis- 
lators exercised their new privileges in 


® The following question and answer, which we extract from the evidence of 
Samuel Gale, Esq.. who was examined respecting the affairs of Canada, before a 
committee of the House of Commons, in 1828, will serve to shew that this notion 
was not confined to Canada, and that it found an advocate even in the British par- 
liament. It also serves to set, in an advantageous point of view, the wise, honest, 
constitutional and English sentiments of the witness :— 

Q.—“ Do you mean to say, that after the separation of the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, in 1791, the object of which separation was to give 
exclusive possession of the lower province to the French Canadians, and of the 
upper province to the English settlers, proposals were made to encourage the 
settling of Americans in Lower Canada? 

A.—* I mean that those proclamations were made after the division of the pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada; and I mean to state, that it was not and could 
not be, the object of the statute of 1791, to reserve the province of Lower Canada 
to the French Canadians, inasmuch as that would be doing fora French colony 
more than Britain ever did for an English colony, and, inasmuch as express provi- 
sions were made of reserves for the Protestant clergy, and other matters inconsistent 
with such an object; and, as also it was expressly declared by Mr. Pitt to be ‘his 
intention to assimilate the Canadians to the language, the manners, the habits, and, 
above all, to the laws and constitution of Great Britain.’ He stated this expressly 
in parliament, at the time that the bill of 1791 was under discussion in this country; 
and I am convinced, that whatever nation, be it France, or be it England, shall 
endeavour to establish or rear up a French nation in North America, will ultimately 
incur the lasting enmity, not only of that branch of the great English national family 
which now exists independently in North America, but also of our own colonies ; since 
the latter would be ultimately exposed to as much injury from the existence of a French 
nation in North America as the United States would be.” 
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a manner, which, if not satisfactory, 
was not found to be very inconvenient. 
Instances, no doubt, occurred, of an 
abuse of their powers, by which their 
fellow colonists may have felt them- 
selves aggrieved ; but this was not to 
any extent which called for notice 
from the parent state, although, to sa- 
gacious politicians, it was clearly indi- 
cative of the violent measures, and the 
extravagant pretensions, by which British 
authority has since been set at nought, 
and British connection endangered. 
The state of education in Canada, 
if nothing else, should have made wise 
men hesitate to confer upon them 
what must have proved, at best, so 
doubtful a boon as a free constitution. 
It would be scarcely more absurd to 
privilege paupers to set up a banking 
company, than to entrust, to the dis- 
cretion of ignorant serfs, the manage- 
ment of a system of regulated freedom. 
We know, even amongst ourselves, 
how much such privileges are abused. 
Much more, we may be certain, must 
they be abused by those who have 
been all unaccustomed to their enjoy- 
ment, and who must have been allamaze, 
when their “ untried faculties” were first 
awakened to the perception of a de- 
gree of liberty which they had neither 
the hearts to relish, nor the heads to 
understand, It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that they should treat it as the 
child would treat the gold repeater, 
which the folly of a doting parent 
might put into its hands. When the 
first glow of astonishment and admi- 
ration bad passed away, the wayward 
infant would break it in pieces for his 
amusement. Even so it has fared with 
the constitution of Canada. As soon 
as ever the nation Canadienne had used 
it for the purpose of gratifying their 
national, personal, and hereditary pre- 
dilections, and found that there was 
any impediment offered, by any other 
branch, of the legislature, to the full 
accomplishment of designs which 
could only have terminated in the 
overthrow of British authority, that 
instant they spurned at British control, 
and entered upon that course of oppo- 
sition to the government, which, if 
submitted to, must have ended in sepa- 
ration. But, if the act of 1791 was 
unwise, in the extent of privileges 
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which it conferred, it was still more 
unwisely administered. Sir Alured 
Clerk was, at that time, governor of 
Canada, and to him was entrusted the 
division of the country, with reference 
to its representation. He, accordingly, 
divided it, taking for his basis, popu- 
lation alone ; and thus there was con- 
ceded to the seigneuries, which were 
densely peopled, a proportion of re- 
——— which threw into the 
1ands of the French party such a vast 
predominance of power in the House 
of Assembly, as rendered it vain for 
British settlers to contend against 
them. This was soon manifested ia 
the jealousy which was exhibited to- 
wards the inhabitants of the townships, 
whose roads were neglected, and who 
were discouraged, in every conceiva- 
ble way, from continuing in a countr 
where their representations met wit 
no attention in the legislature, and 
where the defective state of the law, 
and the delay and the expense experi- 
enced in the prosecution of a suit, 
amounted, virtually, to a denial of re- 
dress or protection.* The constitu- 
tion, in fact, which enfranchised the 
Canadians of French extraction, may 
be said, in the lower province, to have 
disfranchised those of British, and to 
have placed them entirely at the mercy 
of ignorant, bigoted, and insolent 
rivals, who regarded every advance 
which they made in numbers, and in 
wealth, as an encroachment upon the 
territory, of which they, and they 
alone, were the lords and masters. 
There is a vast difference between 
a people who work their own way 
through oppression to freedom, and 
a people who have been living con- 
tentedly under a despotism, and upon 
whom freedom has been suddenly con- 
ferred. This latter was what took 
place in Canada. A free constitution 
was conferred upon a French popula- 
tion, who had been trained under the 
old regime, aud who, as we before ob- 
served, had had no preparatory disci- 
pline to fit them for the exercise of the 
new political functions which they were 
called upon so unexpectedlyto discharge. 
There was in them no acquired preapti- 
tude for enlightened and liberal institu- 
tions. The people of England had been 
trained by their municipal, for the due 








* Such is the jealousy of British settlers in the lower province, that they alone, 
of all other nations, have been subjected toa poll tax; and in the “ Tableau Sta. 
tistique et Politique des deaux Canadas,” it is distinctly stated, that as « the House 
of Assembly votes rewards for the destruction of wolves, it is no less urgent to devise 


means to prevent emigration from being a calamity to these colonies.” 
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enjoyment of their /egislative privileges. 
Even as the rough seus by which they 
were surrounded made their coasting 
population natural mariners ; so the 
conflicts between the sovereign and 
his barons, the barons and their vas- 
sals, gave play to the energies of the 
people, which kept their national spirit 
alive, and led to the gradual and hard- 
earned acquisition of those rights and 
privileges which served as a founda- 
tion for constitutional liberty. ‘Thus 
was a constituency created before re- 
presentatives were thought of ; and it 
was long before the knights, who were 
appointed to serve in parliament, re- 
garded their legislative duties in any 
other light than an onerous and irk- 
some service. As time progressed, 
and as the commons became more im- 
yortant, their functions were more 
bighly prized ; and when the lower be- 
came in fact the upper house, in the 
legislation of the country, and was 
found more than sufficient to counter- 
balance both the king and the peers, 
the station of a representative became 
an object of the highest ambition, and 
upon the characters and the qualifica- 
tions of those who were called upon 
to discharge that high office, depended 
the weal or the woe of the kingdom. 
Now, to this full-blown state of the 
popular representation—to legislative 
duties thus important, and to legisla- 
tive privileges thus exalted, were the 
Franco-Canadian population called, 
when the new constitution of 1791 
was conferred upon them. They were 
advanced into the foremost class, before 
they had learned the very alphabet of 
liberty. A scattered population, speak- 
ing the French language, brought up 
in the Romish faith, and so ignorant, 
that even at the present day not one in 
every two hundred can either read or 
write, are called upon to elect mem- 
bers to serve in a provincial parlia- 
ment! Well, the consequence was, 
that representation became the merest 
mockery. No such control as is here 
exercised by the clectors over the 
elected, could be exercised there. 





The people, in the first place, had no 
disposition to trouble themselves about 
such things ; and, in the second place, 
even if they had, their ignorance ren. 
dered it impossible that they should be 
acted upon by those influences which 
in this country are found so powerful 
in creating and sustaining a body of 
enlightened public opinion. The fac- 
tious lawyer or attorney assembled 
the contented serfs, whose suffrages he 
solicited, and gave them what account 
he pleased of his sayings and doings 
in the house of assembly ; and the 
more highly spiced his harangues 
were, with references to the cherished 
peculiarities, both civil and religious, 
of the simple and ardent race whom 
he addressed, the more he ensured 
their cordial approbation. 

Such was the relation between the 
constituency and the representatives, 
under a system which gave an over. 
whelming predominance to the French 
population. Is it any wonder that 
their power has been abused? Is it 
any wonder that every measure, having 
for its object relief or encouragement 
to the English settlers, has been dis- 
countenanced ? These injured men 
have, with reason, complained that 
they were unrepresented in the house 
of assembly. Up to a late period 
their complaints were unheeded ; and, 
when a measure was introduced with a 
view to affording them relief, it was so 
managed as to inflict upon them even 
greater political destitution.* They 
complained that the property which 
had been acquired wider English law, 
and which was guaranteed both by the 
proclamation of 1763, and the act of 
1774, was still regarded as liable to all 
the incidents of the laws of France. 
To remedy this grievance, the tenures 
act was passed by the British parlia- 
ment, which, because it seemed to 
give an initiative to the process, by 
which, in the course of time, by a 
voluntary mutation of tenure, the 
cumbrous and inconvenient system of 
the old French law might be super- 
seded, was regarded as an invasion of 


© « Did not the bill brought in by the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, at 
the same time that it provided for the increase of representation in the townships, 
founded upon the increase of population, extend that same principle of increase to 
the seigneuries which are now already represented, whereas in the state of Vermont 
no increase of the representation took place in the already represented districts when 
new districts came into the representation ?— Upon recollection, I think, the first 
was so. The bill sent up by the assembly for the increase of their numbers would 
have admitted four or five members from the townships, and added about 20 from 
the seigneuries; in short, only aggravating the evil, under pretence of liberality to 


the townships."— Parliamentary Report, 1828. 
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the rights of the local legislature, and 
a grievance which was not to be tamely 
endured. They complained that there 
were no registry offices, by which the 
liabilities of Canadian property might 
be ascertained, so as to render the 
purchase of it a safe investment, by 
ensuring a sufficient title* Their 
complaints were contumeliously cisre- 
arded, and the consequence of this 
as been, that, although vast sums of 
money have been realized by British 
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settlers, by means of trade, by far the 
greater part of it is sent out of the 
country, from ‘a persuasion of the 
hazards that must be run, by any 
such purchaser, in a colony where 
the French law renders all posses- 
sious so precarious.t Settlers also 
are deterred from remaining in the 
country, as soon as they become ac- 
quainted with the difficulties, both 
legal and political, by which they are 
surrounded.{ The British population 













* Mr. Neilson, who was deputed to represent the French Canadians before the 
committee in 1828, states that he opposed a bill for the establishment of registry 
offices, because of the gross ignorance of the majority of the French proprietors. 

« Will you state what are the grounds of objection to the establishment of a 
register?—-There are a great many grounds of objection; different persons had 
different reasons for voting on the subject. I, in the first instance, voted in favour 
of the measure, and afterwards I voted against it; that is to say, I voted for the 
introduction of the measure, and when I came to examine into the details I found 
that the thing was not practicable. The only motive that I had was to prevent 
fraud, and I found that the bill, as proposed, would occasion more fraud than it 
would prevent, and therefore I thought it was better to remain as we were. The 
truth is, that almost every head of a family in that province is a proprietor of land, 
and they, unfortunately, are not educated, at least many of the proprietors of land 
have been deprived of the means of education; they cannot do their own business ; 
they could not comply with the formalities required by the register act ; they would 
be obliged to employ law-agents, and persons of that description, whom we find, by 
experience, are not always safe, particularly such as the great body of the people 
are obliged sometimes to employ ; they are of an inferior description, and may trick 
them in al] kinds of ways. Now, by that law there is not one man that would not 
be obliged at one time or other, to come into those register offices, and, in-fact, to 
put himself into the hands of a law agent to do the business for him, and there is 
not one of them hardly that would be safe. Under those circumstances they would 
lose their privileges; wives would lose their privileges; children would lose their 
privileges ; persons who have advanced money would lose their privileges; and there 
would be probably fraudulent entries made in the book of registers which gives the 
privilege ; so that, in reality, a great many of the poor people would be deprived of 
their only means of support, which is the land upon which they work. 

“« Would it not be possible, under the present state of things, for a person to 
borrow money, and to go before a notary, giving what would be, to all appearance, 
a security on land for that money, and that, nevertheless, other conveyances might 
have been made of that land, or other money might have been borrowed upon it; 
so that, in point of fact, that which would be an apparent security would be no 
security ?—No doubt. 

“ Would not a registry prevent the possibility of that taking place?—It would 
have a tendency to prevent the possibility of that taking place,” 

t “ No English capitalist is induced to vest his property permanently in Lower 
Canada, although nearly the whole trade, and all the capital employed in it, and 
profits derived from it, are in the hands of the English inhabitants.”—Evidence of 
Mr. E. Ellice. 

¢ “ Has it happened that many persons who have come to Lower Canada, with 
the intention of settling in that province, on their becoming acquainted with the 
state of things you describe, have given up that intention, and have crossed the 
border, and settled in the United States?—Great numbers. Upon the Journals 
of the House of Assembly will be found the following observation of the Land 
Committee ; « From May 1817 to the end of the year 1820, there arrived at the 
port of Quebec 39,163 settlers; the great majority of them, intimidated by the 
length and rigour of the winter of this country, and unacquainted with the laws 
and language thereof, have ascended the St. Lawrence, and are now dispersed over 
the lands of Upper Canada and the United States, where they have found a 
more genial climate, their own language, and institutions analogous to those to 
which they have been accustomed.’ That is an extract from a report of a committee 
of the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, The winter, in many parts ot 
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complained of the vast distances to 
which they were obliged to go, in orderto 
have their causes tried in courts of law; 
until of late, nothing was done, which 
could effectually remedy such an evil ;* 
and, upon the whole, the House of 
Commons, in the colonial legislature, 
exhibited towards them an aspect as 
marked by unkindness and alienation, 
as they were themselves regarded, by 
the government at home, with frank- 
ness, and courtesy, and indulgence. 
We will not deny that a milder and 
more conciliatory demeanor, on the 
part of the executive and the legisla- 
tive council, would not have had a 
tendency, at an early period of the 
dispute with the House of Assembly, 
to allay the ferment that had been ex- 
cited, when the latter claimed the ap- 
propriation and the disbursement of 
monies which, therefore, had been 
considered as exclusively, although for 
colonial purposes, at the disposal of 
the crown. It is impossible to read 








the Legislative Council, when the pre- 
tensions of the lower house were thus 
put forth, without feeling that the 

were not conceived ina spirit of wie. 
dom ; and that they damaged a good 
cause, by a provoking intemperance of 
advocacy, which only served to put 
themselves in the wrong, and to confer 
a sort of constitutional dignity upon 
those who would have otherwise ap- 
peared as the factious assertors of 
claims the most extravagant and un- 
founded. We are, therefore, prepared 
to admit that the constitution of that 
body was not the best; and that it was 
desirable, by infusing into it a larger 
proportion of ability and independence, 
to aim at rendering its proceedings 
more respected. This, we believe, has 
since been done, quite as effectually 
as it is possible that such a thing can 


be done, in a country where the mate. - 


rials of a permanent aristocracy are 
wanting. But, undoubtedly, when the 
first dispute arose between the govern- 





the angry resolutions which passed in ment and the House of Assembly, the 








‘Lower Canada, is not such as to deter settlers from establishing themselves there, as 
‘may be seen in other reports of the Assembly. 

«“ What object do you conceive the committee had in making that report ?—I 
would submit that the report should explain itself. I conceive it is pretty evident 
that the naked fact is given in such a way as to show no intention of taking any 
«steps in the Legislative Assembly to lessen such of the inconveniences alluded to as 
it might be in their power to remedy, nor to encourage emigrants; and a want of 
encouragement in any other part of America would be considered disgraceful. That 
it appeared right to them to adhere to every thing that prevented emigrants from 
Britain, or from other parts of the British dominions, coming into the unsettled 
country. 

“ Do you think that 100,000 persons is too great a calculation to make of the 
emigrants that prebably would have settled in Lower Canada, if the laws had been 
other than they are ?—I do not think it too great a calculation, since a great many 
more than that number have come out to Lower Canada.”—Mr. Gale. 

* They thus observe in the petition :— 

“In ‘addition to the evil of subjection to foreign laws in a foreign language, the 
townships, or English Lower Canada, labour under the further difficulty of having 
no courts within their own limits, for the administration even of those foreign laws, 
but are compelled, for the most trifling legal redress, to resort to the courts established 
at the cities of Quebec, Montreal, or Three Rivers, in seignorial Canada, at a distance 
frequently from 100 to 150 miles, through a country where the travelling, by reason 
of the inadequacy of the laws regarding communications, is frequently difficult and 
dangerous ; and to complete the measure of their grievances, the townships are de 
facto without any representation whatever in the Provincial House of Assembly in 
Lower Canada. Their complaints to the Provincial Assembly have been always 
treated with contempt or indifference; nor can your petitioners account for their 
being placed, as it were, almost out of the pale of civil government, by a neglect so 
different from the course pursued in the legislatures of other British provinces, 
except on the supposition that the French Canadian House of Assembly has not been 
desirous that emigrants from Britain or of British origin should have inducements to 
seek an asylum or become settlers in Lower Canada. If such indeed were the object, 
it has not failed of partial success; as of the many thousand emigrants who, within 
the last few years, have arrived from Great Britain, scarcely 1,000 have settled in the 
townships of Lower Canada; but great numbers of them have gone into the United 
States, considering, possibly, that they should there find themselves in a less foreign 
country than in this British colony under its present circumstances, and under the 
foreign aspect of the representative branch of its legislature.” 
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islative Council appeared more in 
the character of a partizan of the 
former, than was consistent with its 
character as a co-ordinate branch of 
the legislature, called upon to exem- 
plify a peculiar sedateness and discre- 
tion in the discharge of its high func- 
tions, and rather to assume the office 
of a mediator between the extremes, 
when the quarrel ran high, than to side 
with the one against the other. 

It is our opinion that the grounds 
of reason, upon which the claims of 
the House of Assembly might have been 
resisted, were quite sufficiently strong 
to enable the legislative council to dis- 
pense with any intemperance in their 
opposition to them. They clearly 
trenched upon the prerogative, in a 
manner that was altogether incom- 
patible with colonial subjection, and 
were, moreover, in direct contraven- 
tion of an act of parliament, passed for 
the express purpose of conveying to 
the crown, revenues in lieu of those, 
which, under the French code, had 
been placed at the disposal of the former 
sovereign, until the colony was for- 
mally ceded. Those revenues it was 


never intended to appropriate other- 
wise than for the civil expenses of the 
administration ; and to the same pur- 
pose, also, it was the wise determina- 


tion of the government that the casual 
and territorial revenues of the crown 
should be devoted; but then they 
claimed to themselves the right of ap- 
ropriation, which, when the expenses 

came considerable, and when larger 
supplies were aay to meet them, 
the House of Assembly was unwilling 
to allow; and hence a quarrel, in 
which the one party were fortified by 
prescription and by law, while the 
other pleaded those general rights, 
arising out of the functions which they 
were called upon to discharge, and 
which they could not, in their own 
judgment, consent to forego, without 
treason to the constitution. 

The dispute, indeed, was very simi- 
lar to that which took place in this 
country, previously to 1782, between 
the British government and the Irish 
parliament. In both cases, in the ab- 
stract, the provincial assemblies were 
in the wrong, but in point of fact, were 
enabled to prevail against their adver- 
sary, by the popular energy which had 
been imparted by free institutions. A 
governor and a legislative council, the 
nominees of the crown, and the holders 
of offices which caused them to be re- 
garded as its creatures, are unequally 
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matched, when opposed to a body of 
representatives, almost unanimous in 
their demands, and engaging the un- 
limited confidence of an almost entire 
population. Every thing which had 
been previously done to make the 
French Canadians a distinct people, 
by establishing their religion, and per- 
petuating their language and their laws, 
now told with prodigious effect against 
the governinent by whom principle had 
been thus sacrificed to expediency, and 
who found, to their cost, that their con- 
ciliatory project had been the means of 
rearing up an irreconcilable enemy in 
the bosom of the empire. 

From the year 1818, down to the 
present period, with one or two short 
intervals, the supplies have been syste- 
matically withheld, and the governor 
was reduced to the necessity of order- 
ing, upon his own authority, the issue 
of moneys to meet the public expenses, 
as the only mode of obviating the irres 
parable mischief which must otherwise 
have resulted from the factious con- 
duct of the representatives of the peo- 
ple. This was an act of extreme 
authority, which could only be justified 
by the necessity of thé case, and for 
which a bill of indemnity was deemed 
necessary in the British parliament. 
Other acts of vigour were adopted 
towards the individuals who took a 
lead in stirring up the discontents of 
the colony, which were resented as 
arbitrary and tyrannical exercises of 
power; and the criminations and re- 
ctiminations, both on the one side and 
the other, rose to such a height, that 
the whole subject was referred to the 
mother country, and brought, in a for- 
mal manner, under the consideration 
of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

This committee sate in 1828, and 
consisted of individuals, a considerable 
majority of whom were well inclined 
to liberal courses. Before them were 
brought not only the grievances of 
which the House of Assembly com- 
plained, as against the governor and 
the Legislative Council, but the griev- 
ances of which the inhabitants of 
British origin, inhabiting the townships, 
complained of, against the House of 
Assembly. Nothing, in our judgment, 
could exceed the patience, the industry, 
and the intelligence of this committee, 
nor their anxiety to deal by all parties 
with temper, with impartiality, and 
with moderation. They have collected 
a mass of information which exhibits 
‘the condition of the Canadas’ in ‘a 
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clearer and a fuller light than any in 
which it ever was before presented to 
the British public; and we would 
earnestly advise those who wish to 
inform themselves in detail respecting 
the state of the colony, to procure 
their valuable report, and consult it for 
themselves. We shall only at present 
state, that the complaints of the indivi- 
duals who were deputed to represent 
the House of Assembly, were listened 
to with the utmost attention, and, at 
the conclusion of their labours, a 
recommendation was made, which 
pledged the government to afford 
them relief or redress, in all those 
important particulars in which they 
considered that they had been ag- 
grieved ;—with which recommendation 
they protessed themselves not only 

erfectly satisfied, but highly delighted. 

t amounted, in fact, to a redress of 
grievances, more ample and complete, 
than the most sanguine of the Franco- 
Canadian party had before suffered 
to enter into their imaginations ; and 
it was carried into effect with a libe- 
rality even exceeding that by which it 
was suggested. 

As the appropriation of the revenues 
which accrued under the 14th of 
George the Third, constituted the 
first grievance, while the committee 
maintained the legal right of the 
crown, they recommended that it 
should be given up, and that the pro- 
ceeds of that statute should be placed 
at the disposal of the assembly, pro- 
vided, “the governor, the members of 
the executive council, and the judges 
should be made independent of the 
House of Assembly for their re- 
spective salaries.” This recommenda- 
tion has been more than complied with. 
The revenues have been surrendered 
without the conditions annexed. The 
assembly obtained the command of the 
purse, but the judges, the counsellors, 
and the governor were left still de- 
pendant. 

While the committee recommended 
that the judges should be placed in a 
state of independence respecting their 
salaries, they did not recommend, on 
the contrary, they dissuaded the go- 
vernment from any attempt to make 
them independent of the crown. But 
in this respect, also, the government 
were willing to go beyond the commit- 
tee, and actually consented to authorise 
a measure, by which the appointment 
of the judges might be, as it is in 
this country, “quamdiu se bene ges- 


serint,” provided a suitable provision 
was made for them which should not 
be contingent upon an annual yote 
But by the ambi-dexterity of the fac. 
tion in Canada, this beneficent object 
was defeated. 3 

“« A bill was passed by the House of 
Assembly, by which, indeed, the tenure 
of the judicial office was made to depend 
on the good behaviour of the judges, and 
by which a provision, adequate in amount 
was made for them. But that provision 
was so granted as to be liable to be dimi- 
nished or taken away by the annual votes 
of the House of Assembly. To this mea- 
sure, so popular in its general character 
or pretensions, were also ‘tacked’ to 
(adopt the usual parliamentary phrase) 
clauses by which a right to dispose of the 
territorial revenue of the crown.was as- 
serted, and by which all the public 
officers in the colony,—the governor him- 
self not being expressly excepted—were 
made amenable to a tribunal, to be con- 
stituted for the trial of all impeachments 
preferred by the representatives of the 
people. Such was the return made to an 
act of grace, which the Canada com- 
mittee themselves had expressly dis- 
suaded. To have acquiesced in it would 
have involved a sacrifice of whatever is 
due to the dignity of the king, and to the 
liberties of his Majesty’s subjects. His 
Majesty’s assent was, therefore, with- 
holden, though not without the expres- 
sion of the deepest regret, and the most 
distinct offer to assent to any other bill 
for establishing the independence of the 
judges which should be exempt from such 
objections. The House of Assembly, 
however, have never since tendered an 
act of that nature for the acceptance of 
his Majesty, or of his Majesty’s represen- 
tative in the province.”—Lord Aberdeen's 
despatch to Lord Amherst. 

On the subject of the representation 
in Lower Canada, the committee re- 
commended that such changes should 
be made as might no longer leave the 
townships without a voice in the as- 
sembly, and although they intimated 
that such a reform should not be en- 
trusted to those who were interested 
in continuing the grievance to be re- 
medied, yet the ministers of the crown 
made no exception, even in this case, 
to that unlimited confidence which 
they placed in the House of Assembly, 
which was most grossly avused, as that 
body passed a bill aggravating the evils 
which they were called upon to re- 
medy ; which bill, we blush to say it, 
received the royal assent under a Whig 
administration ! 
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- The committee recommended that a 
more independent and popular cha- 
racter should be given to the legisla- 
tive council. We can hardly imagine 
what more could have been done, than 
has been done, to carry into effect this 
recommendation. The majority are 
no longer holders of office at the plea- 
sure of the crown, and a body of inde- 
pendent Canadian gentlemen have 
been introduced, by whom the interests 
of the province are well understood, 
and whose own interests, as well as 
their general estimation, are best con- 
sulted, when these are duly protected. 

The committee had recommended, 
with respect to the clergy reserves, that 
they should be placed in the hands of 
persons who would perform the duties 
of settlement, and by whom they 
might be brought gradually into culti- 
vation, The government went so far 
beyond this recommendation, that they 
actually authorised the bringing in of 
a bill by which these lands should be 
made to merge in the general demesne 
of the crown, and thus become liable 
to the regulations under which all the 
waste lands in the province are pro- 
gressively sold to the highest bidder. 
But the bill was, by the Assembly, 
rejected. Of this strange rejection, 
some offence, taken at some expressions 
used by the solicitor-general, is said to 
have been the cause; a clear proof 
that the Assembly were at that time 
getting heady and unmanageable. The 
grievance was one of which they had 
long and loudly complained. The 
aoe remedy was now in their 
wands. And because Mr. Ogden 
exhorted them to pass the bill, as it 
had been transmitted from England, 
(although a reference to the governor 
would have informed them that the 
royal assent would be cheerfully given 
to any bill substantially the same,) 
they thought fit to kick it out of the 
house, and to leave the colony still 
exposed to all the inconveniences 
which they themselves had so fre- 
quently complained of as the most 
serious of the impediments to its civili- 
zation. 

The committee recommended the 
permanent alienation of the wild lands 
of the provinces, subject to some fixed 
and moderate reserved payment. In 
pursuance of this advice, the sale of the 
crown reserves was directed, precisely 
in the same manner as any other part 
of the royal demesne ; and, according- 
ly, considered as distinct allotments, 
left to draw a progressively increasing 
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value, in their wild state, from surround-. 
ing cultivation, they have no longer 
any existence. 

The grant of land, in large masses, 
to individuals who did not perform the 
duties of settlement, was much com- 
plained of ; and the committee recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice. Their recommendation has been 
most faithfully complied with. They 
also recommended the imposition of a 
small annual duty on such lands as 
remained unoccupied, contrary to the 
conditions on which they were granted. 
This part of the recommendation re- 
spected the local legislature, to whom, 
alone, it was competent to carry it into 
effect. They have never seen it expe- 
dieut so to do; although they well 
knew that the royal assent would be 
cheerfully given to a bill having such 
an object. 

The Canada tenures act having 
given offence to the French popula- 
tion, and excited amongst them appre- 
hensions respecting the permanency 
of their feudal institutions, the com- 
mittee recommended, that while, for 
the protection of the British popula- 
tion, the declaratory part of that enact- 
ment should be retained, nothing 
should be done by which the Canadi- 
ans of French extraction could be dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of their reli- 
gion, laws, and privileges, as secured 
to them by British acts of parliament ; 
and that, so far from requiring them to 
hold lands on the British tenure, a pro- 
vision should be made not only for the 
continuance, but for the enlargement 
of their present possessions, under the 
law by which they at present hold, if 
they should continue to prefer it. It 
is needless to say how far government 
have gone, in carrying into effect this 
recommendation. No one can doubt 
that they have gone at /east as far as 
they ought. In our judgment, they have 
proceeded to an extent in which the 
interests of the British settlers have 
been criminally overlooked, and the 
prejudices of the French unwisely 
respected. 

‘ith respect to the Jesuits’ estates, 
the committee recommended that the 
proceeds should be applied to purposes 
of general education. This has not 
only been done, but the provincial 
legislature were authorised to deter- 
mine the specific mode in which the 
recommendation should be carried 
into effect; the crown thus renouncing 
to them, to use the words of Lord 
Aberdeen, “not only a proprietary 
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right, but an administrative func- 
tion.” 

The committee recommended, that 

steps should be taken by official se- 
curities, and by a regular audit of 
accounts, to prevent the losses and the 
inconveniences which were felt from 
the failure of some of the public ser- 
vants, with large sums of money in 
their hands. This was an evil of 
which the House of Assembly had 
loudly complained, and for whieh the 
government were now willing to put 
into their hands a perfect remedy. 
Sir George Murray proposed to the 
House of Assembly, and Lord Ripon 
repeated the —— that the public 
accountants should pay their balances, 
at very short intervals, into the hands 
of the Commissary General, tendering 
the security of the British treasury 
for the punctual repayment of all 
such deposits. This proposal was 
made in 1829, and repeated in 1832; 
but on each occasion, to use Lord 
Aberdeen’s words, “It was the good 
pleasure of the house to pass it by in 
silence !” 
* The committee recommended the 
attention of government to the mode 
in which juries were composed, with 
a view to remedy any defects that 
might be found to exist in the present 
system. This recommendation was 
fully complied with, und by the very 
methods which the House of Assembly 
themselves devised. 

The committee recommended that 
the provincial legislature should be 
permitted to appoint an agent, in the 
same manner as agents were appointed 
by other colonies having loca} legisla- 
tures. Of this recommendatiqn, to 
which there was no objection on the 
part of government, the House of 
Assembly refused to avail itself. They 
claimed the ae of appointing an 
agent who should represent themselves 
dlone, but who should just as com- 
pletely misrepresent the other co-ordi- 
nate branches of the legislature. This 
could not be agreed to, and the recom- 
mendation has accordingly fallen to 
the ground. 

And now let the Canadian dema- 
gogue talk of grievances! The 
case, as between the colony and the 
mother country, is now, in brief, before 
the reader. tie has seen the patient 
attention which was given to their 
complaints. He has seen the ample 
recommendations of relief and of in- 
dulgence which were proposed; and 
he has seen the still more ample and 


liberal measures by which these recom. 
mendations were carried into execution, 
Indeed it is far more probable that 
suspicion should be entertained that 
our government have gone too far, 
in conceding to the wishes of Cana- 
dian malcontents, than that they have 
not gone far enough ; and our opinion 
is freely expressed, that to the timid, 
compromising, and uncertain policy of 
the present Whig-radical cabinet, the 
weightiest of the evils are ascribable 
by which that ill-governed country is 
at present afflicted. 

Had a Conservative government re- 
mained in power, the revenues under 
the act of 1774 would never have been 
unconditionally surrendered. The 
would, no doubt, have felt the expe- 
diency of conceding to the colonists 
the appropriation of the national re- 
sources ; but they would, also, have 
seen the necessity of taking ample 
security for the independence of the 
colonial administration. And nothing 
but a manifestation of firmness and 
vigour, that would not be diverted by 
idle blustering, from the accomplish- 
ment of a righteous end, would have 
been required to induce the colonists 
to submit, with a good grace, to a mea- 
sure which the very coneessions which 
had been made to them only rendered 
the more indispensible. There can be 
no doubt whatever that all would have 
been smoothly managed, had wisdom, 
like theirs, presided in our councils, 

As it was, the colonies were for- 
gotten, in the game of faetion. What 
cared the Whig-radicals how matters 
went on at a distance, provided. they 
could secure their ascendency at home; 
and for that purpose, it was necessary 
to pay court to Roebuck and Hume, 
and the knot of starveling and stunted 
economists, whose aim, if we may judge 
of them from their sayings and doings, it 
would seem to be, to cause discontent 
in the colony to swell into rebellion, 
and rebellion to ripen into separation. 

No sooner had Lord Stanley felt that 
he had been deceived, by those who 
promised that a permanent civil list 
should be granted, when the control 
of the purse was put into their hands, 
than he hastened to redeem his error, 
by bringing in a bill to revoke conces- 
sion so improvidently made ; but before 
that bill became a law, he was no 
longer a minister of the crown; and 
his place was supplied by one whose 
tenure of office: depended, mainly, 
upon the votes of those by whom such 
a bill would not be supported. It was, 
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accordingly, abandoned. The colonial 
faction, both at home and abroad, 
were encouraged to proceed more bold- 
ly in the violent courses upon which 
dhey had resolved. They now saw 
the advantage which they possessed, in 
the feeble and unprincipled govern- 
ment by which the country was cursed. 
They saw their agent, Roebuck, and 
their friend Hume, the most prominent 
supporters and the most confidential 
intimates of the ministers of the crown; 
and they could not doubt but that, by 
vigour and perseverance, where so 
much had been already gained, under 
circumstances where there was so much 
less reason to hope for success, their 
most extravagant demands would be 
in the end complied with. 

Such was the state of affairs, when 
the wise Lord Gosford was sent 
out by ministers upon a mission of 
frothy conciliation. The selection of 
such a man for such an office! What 
an era does it mark in the government 
of the country! Vain and ignorant, 
credulous and conceited, brimfull of 
vulgar radicalism, and of a capacity so 
stunted and circumscribed, that all 
views of an enlarged and elevated 

licy must for ever remain to him an 
inexplicable mystery ; this poor noble- 
man has exhibited a picture of pitiable 
imbecility which is sufficient to move 
even the compassion of his enemies. 
The seditious in the colony, one and 
all, hailed his arrival as the harbinger 
of the speedy accomplishment of their 
most sanguine expectations. The dig- 
nity of the British government was 
prostrated beneath their feet. His 
associates were selected from their 
leading demagogues. And, instead of 
the calm and stern aspect which would 
have become the representative of his 
sovereign, whose extraordinary graces 
had been so ungratefully requited, and 
who now, reluctantly, found it neces- 
sary to exhibit, to refractory colonists, 
some of the terrors of British power ; 
this weak old man endeavoured, awk- 
wardly,to play the courtier’s part, and to 
bribe or to wheedle the disaffected into 
an accordance with his views, which, 
had they been satisfied to acquiesce in, 
would have only deferred, and that for 
a very little time, the final dismember- 
ment of the empire. 

But the Canadian traitors now ima- 
gined that the ball was at their feet ; 
and they resolved to make the most of 
the circumstances, which seemed so 
wonderfully to conspire for their eman- 
cipation. All the previous concessions 
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of the government were ascribed to 
weakness and to fear, and the drivelli 
and the whimpering of the poor ol 
dotard by whom they were now ad- 
dressed, only confirmed the more tur- 
bulent and resolute of them, in the de- 
termination to be satisfied with nothing 
short of such a relinquishment of au- 
thority on the part of Great Britain, as 
would amount, in effect, to an acknow- 
ledgmeut of their independence. 

Not only were the supplies refused, 
but claims were put forward for or- 
ganic changes in the constitution of the 
colony, such as had not before been 
dreamed of. It was now demanded 
that the legislative council should be 
made elective ;—that the executive 
council should be made responsible to 
the House of Assembly ; and that a 
court should be erected, before which 
impeachments might be tried for colo- 
nial mulversation, Even Lord Gos- 
ford expanded his eyes with astonish- 
ment, when these before unheard-of 
demands broke suddenly upon him, and 
thought that that was going a ttle too 
far, prepared, as he had been, to go al- 
most all lengths 1N CONCILIATION. 

For some little hesitation on the part 
of his lordship, in acceding to these bold 
demands,the Canadian demagogues were 
prepared ;—but they did not entertain 
a doubt that they should be, ultimately, 
successful. They, therefore, plied 
every device, and adopted every mea- 
sure, by which the ferment in the co- 
lony might be kept up, and scenes of 
disorder and sedition were enacted, 
which no one deserving the name of a 
governor should, for one moment, haye 
endured ; but in which the arch-traitors 
performed their parts, with a security 
that knew no fear, and in a spirit of 
conscious exultation, as if the new 
farce which they were getting up had 
been commanded by authority. Sedi- 
tious handbills flared upon the walls, 
denouncing the Canada trade com- 
pany, and insolently declaring that all 
dealings with them for land were unsafe, 
as their title would no longer be recog- 

nised by the Franco-Canadian popula- 
tion. ‘To these placards the governor 
was blind. It was more convenient to 
overlook than to punish their authors. 
Lord Gosford had only brought out a 
sop for the Canadian Cerberus ; and 
when that would not do, he could only 
look, with amaze and alarm, at the ex- 
panding jaws and ravening maw, to 
which he himself might, ere long, be- 
come a victim. One thing he was re- 


solved upon, however ; he was cunning 
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enough so to manage matters as that he 
should be devoured last. 

The consumption of British produce 
was oneal and smuggling asso- 
ciations were organized, for the purpose 
of defeating the revenue, and supply- 
ing the colony, from the United States, 
with goods which had previously been 
imported from the mother country. 
Still the government remained supine, 
and hoped that this maddening fever 
of sedition would be allayed by the 
milk and water of CONCILIATION. 


An association was formed, termed 
“ The Sons of Liberty,” the avowed ob- 
ject of which was, to nurture a spirit 
which should lead to separation, to the 
throwing off, as Joseph Hume suid, the 
baneful dominion of the mother country. 
The spirit by which it was animated 
will be best understood from a few ex- 
tracts from its “ Address to’the young 
men of the North American Colo- 
nies” :— 


« We consider that, next to the privi- 
lege of acting for himself, man possesses, 
from the very foundation of society, that 
of uniting his energies with those of his 
fellow-citizens for all purposes of mutual 
interest or defence, and that, therefore, 
the right of association is as sacred and 
inalienable as the right of personal liberty. 
We hold that governments are instituted 
for the benefit, and can only exist justly 
by the consent of the governed; and 
whatever may be the artificial changes in 
humao affairs, that a government of 
choice is an inherent right of the people. 
It cannot be alienated, and consequently, 
may always be asserted and exercised. 
All governments being instituted for the 
benefit of a whole people, and not for the 
honour or profit of any individual, all 
pretensions of divine or absolute autho- 
rity to rule, claimed by or for any man or 
set of men, are blasphemous and absurd, 
alike monstrous when inculcated, and de- 
grading when admitted. The authority 
of a parent state over a colony can exist 
only during the pleasure of the colonists ; 
for the country being established and 
settled by them, belongs to them of right, 
and may be separated from all foreign 
connexion whenever the inconveniences 
resulting from an executive power resid- 
ing abroad, ceasing to harmonise with a 
local legislature, makes such a step neces- 
sary to the inhabitants for the protection 
of life, liberty or the pursuit of happiness. 

‘* The present degraded position of our 
country, being the result of three-quar- 
ters of a century of warm devotion to 
British connexion, and of mistaken reli- 
ance upon British honour, it would be 
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slavish and criminal to confine our resis. 
tance hereafter to simple remonstrances, 
The wicked designs of British authorities 
have severed all ties of sympathy for an 
unfeeling mother country. <A separation 
has commenced between parties which 
will never be cemented, but which will go 
on increasing, until one of those sudden, 
those unforeseen events, that attend the 
march of time, affords us a fit opportunity 
for assuming our rank among the inde- 
pendent sovereignties of America. Two 
splendid opportunities have been lost; let 
us not be unprepared for the third, 

« A glorious destiny awaits the young 
men of these colonies. Our fathers have 
passed a long life of vexation, in daily 
struggle against every degree of despotism, 
As they pass from the world, they leave 
an inheritance improved by their patriotic 
sacrifices; to us they commit the noble 
duty of carrying onward their proud de- 
signs, which in our day must disfranchise 
our beloved country from all human au- 
thority except that of the bold democracy 
residing within its bosom.” 


Can any one doubt that this amounted 
to high treason? Still the governor 
slept on, while the “sons of liberty” 
continued to lay the train, which was 
intended to heave the government from 
its foundations ! 

Seditious associations were organized 
for the purpose of intimidating the 
peaceable and well-disposed inhabi- 
tants, and acting as a terror to the loy- 
alists, who dared prove faithful to 
their allegiance. They were suffered 
to assemble for drill, to parade the 
streets in arms, to practise, manceuvre, 
and to acquire discipline, under the 
teaching of French officers, introduced 
from the United States for that pur- 
pose, as if they were arming and orga- 
nizing for the defence of the province, 
instead of making preparation for a 
civil war ;—still nothing was done be- 
yond vain palaver and idle exhortation, 
which only moved the contempt and 
the scorn of the insurgents. Even 
when the loyal people of the pro- 
vince, moved by these strange doings, 
thronged around the governor, and 
offered to enroll themselves as volun- 
teers, he told them he was very much 
obliged to them, but intimated, that 
their alarm was idle, and desired them 
go quietly home, as he had no occasion 
for their services ! 

When all this is considered, it is 
hardly possible to believe that this poor 
nobleman was not-sent out by the go- 
vernment with a view to produce that 
unhappy state of things which causes) 
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nt so much anxiety and distress 
pre to every well-wisher of the 
weal and the honour of the British 
empire ;—anxiety, not for the final 
result, but because of the miseries 
which the unfortunate people have 
brought upon themselves, or, rather, 
which has been brought upon them by 
the seditious demagogues in whom they 
had confided. 

Now let it be held in mind, that Lord 
Gosford is a perfect representation of the 
clique, who can see nothing alarming in 
the present aspect of Ireland ! 

f course, while the governor was 
blind to the signs of the times himself, 
it could not be expected that he should 
have conveyed any intelligence home, 
which might have warned the govern- 
ment of their danger. He continued, 
against all apparent probability, to per- 
severe in his belief, that the stoppage 
of the supplies, the resolutions of the 
House of, Assembly, not to meet again 
until their extravagant and extra-con- 
stitutional demands were complied 


with ; the seditious meetings ; the re- 
bellious associations ; the coercion and 
intimidation of loyalists, by threaten- 
ing them with extirpation if they did 
not join the insurgents ; the drillings 


and marshallings; the violence and 
outrage ; by which an impression was 
sought to be produced, that Great Bri- 
tain was utterly unable to repress the 
spirit which had seized the colonists, 
and that her authority was now much 
more at their mercy, than they were at 
hers-—meant just nothing at. al),—that 
not a single additional soldier was re- 
quired for the defence of the country ; 
and that as soon as the demagogues 
had been indulged in a little innocent 
vapouring, they would. cast to the 
winds; their hostility to the govern- 
ment, and retire to their quiet homes, 
peaceful and contented subjects. 

But suddenly was he undeceived. 
Well did the insurgents bide their time. 
Wisely had they calculated the pre- 
cise amount of . seditious violence, 
which, while it spread disaffection 
through the colony, would not, yet, dis- 
turb the supineness of the governor ; un- 
til the winter season had set in, which 
precluded the possibility of his receiv- 
ing assistance from home. Then they 
threw off the mask. Then, for the first 
time, poor Lord Gosford was compelled 
to see rebellion staring him in the face ; 
and, what, we believe, he felt with  al- 
most equal bitterness, then he was 
compelled to eat the words by which 
he had hoodwinked the government 
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at home, respecting the coming dan- 
ers. 

° It is unnecessary, here, to detail the 
events which led to the actual out- 
break of the rebellion. Suffice it to 
say, that resistance to a legal process, 
which Lord Gosford found it necessary 
to institute against some of the ring- 
leaders in the sedition, led to a conflict 
with the military, which caused the 
loss of many lives. At first, sanguine 
hopes were entertained of the triumph 
of the insurgents, which caused the 
radicals, both here and in England, to 
shout for joy. Roebuck was ferocious 
in his exultation. Hume and Moles- 
worth chuckled with delight ; and that 
deep draw-well of “ treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils,” Mr. Warburton, the 
member for Bridfort, departed from his 
usual significant taciturnity, or senten- 
tious brevity, and spun an amazingly 
long yarn upon the immense advan- 
tage to England, of losing her colonial 
possessions. He sagely advised their 
voluntary relinquishment, now that we 
were pressed to abandon them, by rebels 
with the bayonet at our breasts! 

But no one can tell what a day may 
bring forth. The very next post re- 
versed the intelligence, by which the 
radicals had been so much rejoiced, and 
which caused even some of the Conser- 
vatives to be, for a moment, disheart- 
ened. Then it appeared, that a hand- 
ful of stouthearted Englishmen proved 
sufficient to scatter dismay amongst 
a myriad of craven traitors. Death, 


» and destruction, and defeat, and surren-’ 


der, and suicide, or voluntary banish- 
ment, or ignominious execution, now re- 
mained as the portion of those who had 
madly or wantonly taken uparms against 
the mild authority of British rule ;— 
and as the traitors at home sympathised 
with the traitors abroad, in their sup- 
posed success, so they sympathised with 
them in. their real disappointment. 
Never was contrast more strongly 
marked, than in the bearing of these 
men before and after the news had ar- 
rived, by which the real state of the 
contest in- America was clearly ascer- 
tained. Before its arrival, their spirits 
were up, and nothing was too extrava- 
gant to be presumed, respecting the num- 
bers, the enthusiasm, and the valour of 
the insurgents. From America, large 
assistance was to be procured ; an imme- 
diate confiscation of English property 
was to take place; desertion was to 
thin the ranks of her Majesty’s troops, 
while winter presented its icy barrier, 
toprevent the arrival of reinforcements. 
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But in twenty-four hours whata change! 
The castle-building demagogues felt as 
if they had been dreaming of the success 
of all their destructive measures, and 
awoke to the sad reality of triumphant 
loyalty, and discomfited treason. There 
was no longer any talk of confiscation, 
or of the other terrible things which 
the “patriots” were to do to all those 
by whom their enlightened proceedings 
had been impugned. No. The cry 
now was of deprecation, lest their fa- 
vourites should suffer for their offences ; 
the poor, innocent fellows, who only 
wanted to subvert the government ; 
who only sought, through ruin and 
bloodshed, and confiscation, and dis- 
order, to throw off their allegiance to 
the mother country, how hard was it 
that they, having failed in their at- 
tempt, should be regarded as malefac- 
tors, or deemed unworthy of sympathy 
and commiseration! Such was now 
the burden of the radical wail, which 
succeeded their Io Poeans in the impe- 
rial parliament. 

But they have still a reserve of sa- 
tisfaction, which is almost sufficient to 
console them for the disaster of the 
complete suppression of the Canadian 
insurrection. Their friends are still in 
power. The men to whose measures 
the disturbances in Canada have been 
owing, and by whom preparation is 
being made for a similar explosion in 
Ireland, (God grant that it may be 
with a similar result,) still possess her 
majesty’s confidence, and hold the 
chief places in the administration. 
Here, certainly, are crumbs of comfort, 
for the chop-fallen and humiliated ra- 
dicals. As long as the present minis- 
ters hold forcible possession of the ca- 
binet, they cannot be without the hope 
of reaping a harvest of confusion and 
disorder in the empire. Rebellion in 
Canada may be put down to-day, but 
it may be triumphant to-morrow! And 
in Ireland, even at the present moment, 
if the eggs of the cockatrice were 
crushed, they would only break forth 
into a viper! Qh, then, by all means, 
let radicals eschew those courses by 
which these precious guardians of the 
state — be disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of office ;—seeing that, if they 
should be turned out, they must, of 
necessity, be replaced by those whose 
sound views and vigorous measures 
would baffle both the wiles and the 
force of Canadian or Irish traitors. 

Nor is it a small concession to this 
faction, that Lord Durham has been 
appointed to succeed Lord Gosford, 
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with powers amounting to the most 


absolute despotism, and with princi 
and dispositions which wae ue 
favourite, if not an oracle, with the 
wildest assertors of the most impracti- 
cable freedom. Poor Lord Gosford 
said, “ for God’s sake let me go home: 
I can stay here no longer. Vigorous 
measures are now necessary; and [ 
have been talking of conciliation, and 
dealing in lenity, so long, that T am 
altogether. unfitted to enforce them,” 
Very well ; his petition is granted ; he 
is recalled. But who is to be sent out 
in his stead, and with powers far more 
extensive than he possessed, or dreamed 
of demanding? The man whose na 
ture has been thought to be a concen- 
trated essence of all that is most viru. 
lent in radicalism—who, all his life, has 
been pledged to the most extravagantly 
popular courses—and who, should he 
appear in Canada evincing a disposi- 
tion to control Papineau and his gang, 
in their democratic projects, might well 
be addressed with an “et tu Brute!” 
and his attack upon them deemed “the 
unkindest cut of all.” Lord Durham, 
by his despotism, to quell a rebellion 
which Lord Gosford had excited by 
his conciliation ! 

But what is to be the end? Shall 
we have a new constitution for Cana- 
da? Or shall that which is for the 
present suspended, be suffered to re- 
sume its functions, when the insurgents 
shall think fit to acknowledge their 
faux pas, and promise to be better be- 
haved for the future? First, we will 
bestow a few thoughts upon the de- 
fects of the constitution as it was ; and 
we may then be better enabled to say 
what it ought to be for the future. 

With respect to the division of the 
— Pitt and Fox were divided. 

itt was for, Fox was against, that di- 
vision. The latter professed an anxious 
desire to combine the inhabitants of. 
both the Canadas as one people ; and 
that he conceived would be best ac- 
complished, by giving them a common 
legislature ; the former acknowledged 
the great importance of that object, 
and expressed an earnest hope that it 
would be, ultimately, accomplished by 
the measure which he proposed, while, 
by an united legislature, it might be en- 
dangered. There is such a thing as be- 
ing very good friends at a distance, with 
those with whom a closer acquaintance 
would only engender strife and dis- 
cord. And Pitt thought that he saw, 
in the differences of character between 
the French and the British settlers, the 
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elements of intermiriable animosity, 
which would be aggravated and ren- 
dered inveterate by any artificial or 
compulsory attempt to reconcile them. 
Nor is it easy to say to which of 
these great men belongs, on this oc- 
casion, the palm of superior wisdom. 
Pitt’s scheme, it may be said, has been 
tried, and has been found wanting. 
Had Fox’s scheme been tried—had the 
French and the English been brought 
together in an assembly, where they 
were to enjoy equal rights, and where 
each spoke a different language, and 
the French might plead a legal sanction 
for the use of their language, while the 
English would think it strange, indeed, 
if their's was not to have the preference 
in the national councils—we know not 
what might not have been the result. 
That divisions and national hatred 
would have been one of the conse- 
quences, the recent case of Holland 
and Belgium, which is an instance most 
erfectly in point, completely proves. 
But whether violent hostility would 
not have proceeded to the extent of 
antipathy, so utterly irreconcilable, as 
to necessitate their severance for ever, 
is by no means out of the nature of 
things; and we are, therefore, better 
pleased that Pitt’s scheme, defective as 
it was, has been tried ; as its failure did 
not involve so fatal an event as the 
dismemberment of the British empire. 
The government may now proceed 
to legislate de novo upon the subject, 
with this advantage, that an ample ex- 
perience has proved that the experi- 
ment which has been tried has been 
unsuccessful. They also have ample 
grounds for believing, that no system 
which places the British ‘under the 
control of the French population, and 
which enables the latter to consult their 
own prejudices at the expense of British 
interests, can be satisfactory to British 
settlers, or ought to be adopted by a 
government. who were desirous of 
making the colony a permanent ap- 
penage of the British Crown. In 
truth, the time has come for a reunion 
of Upper and Lower Canada ; and 
late events seem to lead providentially 
towards the accomplishment of that 
important object. And when the 
question is, whether a growing British 
are to give way to a stationary French 
population, the one active, industrious, 
und intelligent, the other the most 
ignorant race of men, considering their 
social advantages, upon the face of the 
earth ;—or, that French faction are to 
give way to the ascendancy of British 





feelings and interests, there cannot be 
a doubt, at least, if we have not pre- 
resolved to abandon the colony, how 
it ought to be decided. 

It is quite impossible, under any cir- 
cumstances, that the French should be 
enabled, permanently, to _resist the 
progress of knowledge and civilization. 
The time must come, sooner or later, 
when their antiquated Jaws must pass 
away, and give place to others more 
congenial with the spirit of the age, 
or, at least, less obstructive of civil 
and social improvement. The question 
is merely one of time; shall these 
French colonists be suffered to main- 
tain an ascendancy which is felt as 
blighting by their brethren of British 
origin, until a convulsion takes place, 
by which both must suffer grievous in- 
jury, and, in the end, the ascendane 
faction be stript of their cherished privi- 
leges, even more completely than they 
would have been gradually divested of 
them, under a system of progressive 
amelioration ? or, shall the government 
at once establish one common legisla- 
ture for the government of the entire 
colony, upon principles which, while 
they did not exclude a due regard to 
French interests and feelings, con- 
templated, as their peculiar province, 
the accomplishment of those imperial 
objects which should never be lost 
sight of by British statesmen. Spe- 
cial care should be taken that- no 
wanton obstruction should be given to 
a course of thorough British policy, by 
which the colony might, not only in 
name, but in deed, become a portion 
of the British empire. 

Great was the mistake (to call it by 
no more severe name,) which was com- 
mitted, when, by the authority of Great 
Britain, popery became, in Canada, the 
established religion. To that, more 
than to any other cause, are we to at- 
tribute the bigotry and the ignorance 
of the French Canadians. By the 
treaty of 1763, nothing more was se- 
cured for them than an ample tolera- 
tion, as far forth as, by the laws of 
England then in force, popery could 
be tolerated by the British Govern- 
ment. By the act of 1774, we con- 
ferred upon their clergy the right of 
exacting tithes from all of their own 
persuasion ; and thus gave a legal es- 
tablishment to a corrupt superstition ; 
while nothing was done to give a legal 
establishment to, or to ensure the effi- 
cient ministrations of, true religion. 
Grievously have our sins, both of com- 
mission and of omission, in these par- 
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ticulars, told against us. wwe was 
splendidly endowed ; the church of Eng- 
land was scandalously neglected. The 
former has been one of the most ettici- 
ent of the causes which have kept the 
French Canadians a peculiar people ; 
had the latter been duly encouraged, it 
would have diffused an enlightened 
spirit of loyalty throughout the pro- 
vince, and powerfully aided in pro- 
moting a feeling which would have led 
all the colonists of British origin to 
cherish British connection. 

It is the duty of a religious state, 
that is, of a state which professes a 
reverence for revealed i and 
which recognises Christianity as part 
and parcel of the common law of the 
Jand, in sending out a colony, not to 
suffer them to leave its shores without 
making due provision that it must, at 
least, be their own fault, if they did not 
continue to be duly instructed in those 
truths which concerned them as Chris- 
tians. That duty Great Britain has 
neglected, or, so inefficiently per- 
formed, that her colonists have derived 
but little benefit from it. Her statesmen 
were worldlings, to whom religion gave 
but little concern; and, accordingly, 
little or nothing was done to provide 
for the moral and religious well-being 
of the distant countries which it was 
their high destiny to govern, until the 
evil proceeded to such an extent that 
it hardly admitted of a remedy, and 
was felt in the dissenterism, the profli- 
gacy, the infidelity, the disloyalty, and 
the treason, that multiplied, and could 
not fail to multiply, wherever human 
beings were left to vegetate, without 
any possibility of making a due appli- 
cation, for the relief and the removal of 
their manifold wants and infirmities, 
of those gracious provisions of redeem- 
ing love, which have been constituted 
and appointed by Almighty God, as 
the medium of reconciliation with his 
creatures. 

The great defect which we recognise 
in the Committee of 1828, to which 
we have already so largely referred, 
and which, for its industry and _ its 
sagacity in all that related to the civil 
concerns of the province, is deserving 
of so much admiration, is the depre- 
ciatory tone in which its allusion to 
religious matters is conveyed, and its 
pointed avoidance of any recommen- 
dation for putting the Established 


Church of England upon such a foot- 
ing in the colony, as might enable it to 
exercise its high and holy functions, in 
a manner beneficial not only to Canada, 
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but to the empire. Nor, when we cons 
sider who the chairman of that com. 
mittee was, are we surprised at this 
Mr. Frankland Lewis is an amiable, as 
well as an able man ; but an Arian or 
a Socinian is not the person from whom 
a recommendation for the establish. 
ment of any orthodox form of Chris. 
tianity could be expected. He would 
not have advised the adoption abroad 
of what he was desirous to see the 
extinction of at home. And it has, 
accordingly, fared with the report 
upon Canadian affairs, that the most 
important topic which could have en- 
gaged the attention of the committee, 
has been altogether neglected ; save, 
indeed, that they are exceedingly scan- 
dalised by the clergy reserves, (originally 
a Whig and _Jatitudinarian project,) 
from which so much was expected ; 
(never by any wise man who had duly pon- 
dered the matter ;) which were to derive 
so much value from the cultivation of the 
surrounding country, that, even in their 
wild state, they would afford, it was 
hoped, an ample provision for the 
Canadian clergy; but which have 
turned out to be not only: valueless, 
but a nuisance, from the manner in 
which they obstruct improvement, and 
retard the progress of civilization, 
Upon this subject, the Committee are 
loud and indignant ; and not more so 
than is just ; for the project, if the loss 
which the colony has sustained by it 
be taken into account, was infinitely 
more burdensome than the establish- 
ment of a tithe, while it had not one 
of its advantages. 

A tithe system would simply imply, 
that, in proportion as a proprietary 
class came into existence, the rent upon 
which they subsisted should be divided 
between lay and spiritual landlords, 
It would merely imply this, that that 
residuary surplus, which remained afler 
reimbursing the wages of labour, and 
the expenses of cultivation, should not 
be altogether engrossed by those who 
were “ fruges consumere nati,” the mere 
sporting gentlemen of the country ; 
but that a certain proportion of it should 
be reserved for the maintenance of a 
distinct class of men, by whom their 
fellow-creatures might be reminded of 
their moral and religious obligations. 
Let religion, for a moment, be put out 
of the question. Let us consider nothing 
more than the utility of a provision for 
the maintenance of a certain order of 
learned men, by whom the arts and 
sciences might be cultivated, and whose 
duty it should be to afford instruction 
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and advice, upon the several subjects 
which engaged their studies, to all who 
might choose to consult them ;—say, 
would that be an unwise appropriation 
of such funds ? or, would the country 
be more benefitted by leaving them, 
altogether, in the hands of individuals, 
who, in the employment of them, had 
nothing to consult beyond their own 
will and pleasure? By no means. 
Such a subduction from the emolu- 
ments of landlords, for such a purpose, 
(it being absolutely certain that no 
other class would suffer, and that, in 
fact, all other classes would gain by 
such an appropriation,) would meet 
no objection from the utilitarians. On 
the contrary, they would acknowledge 
it to be wise and good. But the only 
difference between that, and the tithe 
system, is, in the object for which tithe 
js paid. It would be laudable if con- 
fined to the uses of this world—it is 
reprehensible when it contemplates the 
interests of the world to come. It is 
righteous when confined to time—it is 
odious and abominable when it em- 
braces eternity! Such is the logic of 
the utilitarians! 

But then, a dominant church! that 
is the abomination! It is so narrow, 
so unenlightened, so exclusive, and so 
adverse to civil liberty! This from 
those by whom popery in Canada was 
established by law! They found it a 
sickly weed, and they have made it a 
thriving plant. They fenced it, they 
manured it, they digged a trench round 
it, and left, in fact, nothing undone for 
its cultivation! But let that pass. 
They are not chargeable with bestow- 
ing any similar care upon true religion. 
We are quite willing to admit, that if 
the voluntary system be found suffici- 
ent to diffuse and to render permanent 
the blessings of an enlightened form of 
Christianity, so that it may be under- 
stood and felt in all its saving signifi- 
cancy, by an entire people—the vo- 
luntary system ought to be adopted. 
Here we have not space to state how 
miserably it has failed, even in those 
cases where it was supposed to have 
been most successful ; but it is enough 
to say, that the successive ministries by 
whom Great Britain has been governed 
since the conquest of Canada, have 
affected to protest against it. They 
have professed themselves uncompro- 
mising advocates of an established 
church, Such they have been at least 
in theory ; although it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile their professions with 
their practice. Upon their own priu- 
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ciples, therefore, they stand condemned 
for not having taken the proper means 
for introducing true religion into the 
colonies, until they were themselves in 
a condition to make for it a permanent 
provision ; and we repeat it, whatever 
of disorder or of sedition exists in those 
colonies at the present hour, is chiefly 
ascribable to the manner in which 
their religious concerns have been ne- 
glected. 

There is a golden mean between the 
extremes which the Church of England 
has most happily hit, and which fits it, 
in our judgment, to be an instrument 
of divine Providence for the diffusion 
and preservation of scriptural truth, 
more completely and more extensively 
than any other society of reformed 
Christians. In our humble judgment 
she is unmatched for wisdom, fur so- 
briety, for comprehensiveness, and for 
discrimination. Her liberality has ex- 
torted praise from even her most 
factious adversaries; and there is a 
tone of moral soundness in her formu- 
laries, which has attracted the admira- 
tion of the worldly wise, and won them, 
ofitimes, to a reverential contemplation 
of those awful truths of which they are 
the precious vehicles, and by which, 
alone, we can be made wise unto salva- 
tion. This church, properly administer- 
ed, would be the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon our colonies ; 
but it would be too much to expect 
that those by whom it was abused or 
neglected at home, should be very 
solicitous about its extension abroad, 
except aloneasa source of patronage ;— 
and then, we readily admit, it might be 
easily made an enormous evil. 

But it is rather too much to hear 
gentlemen allege the prevalence of 
dissent as a ground for neglecting the 
Church, when that very neglect has been 
the cause of that very prevalence. That, 
indeed, would be to sufferthem to avail 
themselves of their own wrong, in a 
manner that would not be for a mo- 
ment countenanced in any court of 
justice. Dissent, no doubt, does pre- 
vail in the colonies ; but why? Be- 
cause the bread of life has been with- 
holden from them; and men cannot stay 
the cravings of the religious appetite, 
or prevent it satiating itself with im- 
proper or inferior food, in the absence 
of that by which it might be truly re- 
freshed and delighted. But, indeed, 
men cannot properly be called Dis- 
senters, until they have had a system 
fairly presented to them, from which 
to dissent. We have before us, this 
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moment, most gratifying evidence, 
that wherever proper pains have been 
taken to make the character of the 
Church of England known, in its 
spiritual depths, and its comprehensive 
blessedness, there its claims have been 
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felt, and its, worth has been appreciated 
nor have sectarian prejudices been able 
to prevail against it.* Let the Chris. 
tian reader peruse what we have tran. 
scribed in the note below, and Say 
whether, in Canada, our church would 











































* Thus writes the Rev. Thomas Green, who had been sent in a missio 
character into Upper Canada, by the late lamented Bishop of Quebec ;— 

« My mission goes on prosperously. The dissenters evidence a growing attachment 
to the service of our church; and were many faithful and zealous ministers, of mild 
and conciliating manners, to settle amongst us, very soon, I think, our congregations 
would increase, and our houses of worship be filled. My plan seems to succeed, | 
visit from house to house, as often as my numerous engagements will permit; and 
to make my visits as profitable as possible, I endeavour to bring all things to bend to 
Christ. I am astonished that so little should be known of this country and its wants, 
presenting, as it does, so ample a field for missionary labour, and with a prospect 
(humanly speaking) of such abundant success, May the Lord fill the hearts of ali 
who say “thy kingdom come,” with more earnest zeal for the promotion of His glor 
here. . . . « . Thereare openings for ministers at Port Burwell and Vienna, 
with the neighbouring parts, Burford, Dereham, Norwich, Walpole, and the Huron 
Tract. Ministers in these townships, could act as pioneers, and I trust very quickly 
mission stations could be opened. I cannot now say what sums they could contribute 
to the maintenance of clergymen, for money is very scarce among them. The most ad- 
visable plan would be to fill up these places with men prepared to rough it, active, 
and in their hearts devoted to the work. It is not sufficient for a clergyman here, 
to give up Sunday to the work of the ministry ; every day must be Sunday to him; 
I have had as numerous congregations on the week-days as on the Subbath. The 
minds also of those who, from destitution, or other causes, have fallen into dissent, 
ought to be prepared by short lectures on the services of the church, that the charge 
so frequently made that our prayers, &c. are cold and formal, may be practically 
answered. Perhaps also, some small allowance from government might be obtained, 
exclusive of the allotted portion of land, which you are aware will require labour, 
time, and cost, to become productive of any benefit to a clergyman. Could any, if 
not all these hints be carried into execution, we might look forward, under the divine 
blessing, for prosperity and vigour, in this part of the Lord’s vineyard. . . . , 
Under the divine blessing, I have visited the townships of Biddulph, M'Gillavray, 
and Osburn in the Huron Tract, since my last letter of April, and have made four 
new appointments, comprising in these townships with that of London nine regular 
stations, which I visit every fortnight. The congregations are numerous and atten- 
tive, and appear to be deeply interested in, and gratified by my visits. After giving 
expression to their pleasure in the most affecting manner, and their sympathy in the 
fatigue I must necessarily undergo upon my journeys to their secluded dwellings, 
words, say they, cannot describe their gratitude to those who have remembered them 
in their affliction—and you may believe me ail sense of my own labour and fatigue is 
forgotten among such cordial greetings. Up to the present time your mission seems 
to go on most prosperously, and I trust will long tend to consecrate the remem- 
brance of Bishop Stewart in this wild wilderness. Your missionary, too, has cause 
for the deepest gratitude in having been made the humble instrument in gathering in 
so many places the scattered sheep into settled congregations, and still more so that 
a blessing appears to accompany the preaching of the gospel. This is a fact which 
truly calls for our thanksgivings at the throne of grace, and not the mere circumstance 
of keeping members attached to the church, however apostolic she may be in descent 
and doctrine. When not only the form of godliness, but also the power is apparent, 
what comfort does it not bring to the mind of the labourer in the Lord's vineyard— 
what joy does it not shed abroad upon all his ministrations and services. But although 
such bright prospects may shew themselves here and there, still gloomy, dark, and 
louring is the scene around—very many possessing and boasting of the name of 
Christian, yet live and die in Pagan darkness. Faintly, however, can any (missionary 
or others) of this country pourtray the darkness of our spiritual destitution—and 
though many a tale, and many a letter, and many a report be carried across the 
Atlantic, and many efforts be made to ascertain the extent of our wants—you must 
call not only at their settlements, must preach in their barns and private rooms, but 
must also visit them “from house to house,” and then and then only, in conversing 
with them upon “the things pertaining to the kingdom,” you may discover in the 
extent their gross darkness and ignorance of even the letter of Scripture—for such 
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not be appreciated, and whether the 
fields there are not white for the har- 
vest. The excellent writer adds, in 
another place, that having officiated 
with great satisfaction to a congregation 
of Christian perpies whe had been 
thirsting for the word, “one of them 
accompanied me some miles to guide 
me through the woods ; he spoke much 
of the privileges and opportunities en- 
joyed at home. And speaking of the 
sdvantages enjoyed under the mild 
rule of the British crown, he remarked, 
‘LT have liberty enough—al/ the liberty 
I now desire is the liberty of having a 
church-yard and sabbath schools, as at 
home, and not to be left to ourselves as 
we now are. Pray, sir, try and come te 
us as often as you can.’” 

But enough for the present, upon 
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More we cannot, less we could not say. 
We are not ignorant of the utter scorn 
in which our poor remarks must be 
held by the mere worldly politician, 
as well as the Infidel, the Voluntary, 
and the Socinian. They are welcome 
to their merriment at our expense ; 
we have but discharged our bounden 
duty; and we again reiterate our 
solemn conviction, that Great Britain 
will not have discharged hers, until she 
provides for the spiritual destitution of 
the millions who have been subjected to 
her dominion, AND THAT IF SHE DOES 
NOT DO 80, HER EMPIRE WILL PAss 
away! 

We have already intimated that in 
our judgment, the legislative wants of 
the colony would be best provided for, 
by a single house of Assembly,* and a 


ce 


this most important part of the subject. single legislative council under a go- 














service travelling missionaries are the only first remedy adapted to the circumstances 
of the country, and the destitution and poverty of the people. . . . Could you 
and your many friends have witnessed the satisfaction afforded by the unexpected 
presence of your Stewart missionary, in the Huron Tract, some weeks ago, I am led 
to think you would not consider us unworthy of your interest, for laying aside the 
higher motive, the humble hope of being made instrumental in the hands of God to 
promote His glory and extend his kingdom—there was enough to touch the coldest 
heart. Happening to be in the neighbourhood to keep an appointment, the wife of 
a member of the church died rather suddenly, and although bitter was the draught, 
and deep and heavy appeared the blow to the bereaved members of the family, I be- 
lieve I may truly affirm, that their poignant sorrow lost great part of its bitterness 
from the unexpected thought that the dear remains would be committed to its cold 
clayey bed with all the order and decorum of a Christian burial—this to some may 
appear unimportant, but not so was it to the friends, nor to me, for I had at the 
grave's mouth an opportunity of proclaiming “ The blessedness of those who die in 
the Lord.” . . . Upon another eccasion, I had seated myself ‘quietly with a 
family, after the labours of the day, when a stranger entered and handed me a note ; 
on opening it I found a request to attend the funeral of his dear departed son. The 
distance which the stranger had travelled was about 25 miles, Having signified my 
readiness to accompany him the following morning, he appeared deeply gratified ; and 
on my arrival the following day at one o’clock, 1 was most cordially greeted by the 
family and assembled friends, In many similar ways could I enumerate how fre- 
quently the presence of a clergyman has afforded the most unfeigned satisfaction ; and 
the people feel well assured, were it not for the efforts of your friends in assisting 
their now lost bishop, no such opportunity would in all human probability have been 
speedily afforded to them. About a fortnight since, I discovered a very large settle- 
ment of English people from South Devon, 18 families, amounting to one hundred 
and eleven, children included—there are 4 Irish families located near them, number- 
ing in all 150; they occupy a space of about three miles along each side of the road 
running through their township from Osburn to Goderick. Words cannot convey 
an adequate description of the heart-felt pleasure exhibited when they were informed, 
at the close of the service, of my desire and intention (D.V.) to visit them regularly 
once every fortnight or three weeks; and having intimated to them at my visit that 
they should name a convenient day and hour, so as to allow them time to attend to 
the business of their farms ; one, who appeared to be the spokesman, remarked, 
‘day and hour, sir, most convenient to yourself, will be the day and hour most con- 
venient to us;’ and he afterwards added, ‘ we should gladly give our attendance on 
the most busy days for five hours.’ ” 

* In the Assembly of Deputies, when Belgium was united to Holland, one mem- 
ber spoke in Dutch and another in French, and, although they were all acquainted 
with both languages, each waited to have his opponent’s speech translated for him, 
before he would condescend to understand it—imagining that the horfour of his coun- 
try was concerned in stickling for the legislative privileges of his mother tongue. The 
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vernor who should be responsible for 
the superintendence of the whole coun- 
try. We have also intimated that, in 
the legislature, the British interest 
should so far prevail, as to prevent the 
obstruction of those’ measures which 
might be deemed essential to the well- 
being of the colony ; or, at least, that 
ignorance and faction should not be 
able to maintain a pernicious ascen- 
dancy in their deliberations. We have 
not ventured to indicate the place 
where such a parliament should hold 
its sittings. Perhaps, on the whole, 
Montreal would be more eligible than 
any other ; but that is a consideration of 
minor importance. 

The objection arising from the dis- 
tance which members would have to 
travel, and the expenses to which they 
would be put, ought not, for one mo- 
ment be entertained, when the great 
importance of the measure in question 
is considered ; especially as they have 
themselves afforded us a tolerably ac- 
curate estimate of the value of their 
time and trouble. The members of 
the House of Assembly pay themselves 
at present ten shillings a-day, while 
they are in attendance upon their duty, 
and four shillings a league for their 
travelling expenses. We would not 
object to see those sums considerably 
increased, if the augmentation produced 
a cheerful acquiescence in the new 
arrangement. 

One of the difficulties to improving 
the legislative council, so as to make 
it, what it ought to be, as independent 
of the crown as it is of the people, 
was the paucity of landed proprietors, 
of substance sufficient to give them 
personul consideration. This difficulty 
would, in all probability, be entirely 
removed, when, upon a reunion of the 
provinces, the field of choice would be 
so much extended. Out of two in- 
different legislative councils, it might 
be easy to make one good one. 





No doubt, the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence would be a bone ‘of conten- 
tion in the new assembly, which might 
give rise to doubts and issensions such 
as would be very disagreeable, and even 
alarming. With a view to the pre- 
vention of such an evil, we would ear. 
nestly recommend an attentive con. 
sideration of the advice given by some 
of the ablest men who were examined 
before the Committee of 1828, namely 
that the parliament at home should a. 
dertake the regulation of all such matters 
for at least ten years to come ; and thus 
withdraw fuel from the prejudices and 
animosities of the colonists, until their 

assions were allayed, and until, by act- 
ing together upon matters of less stimu- 
lating interest, habits of acquaintance, 
and feelings of good will might super- 
vene, so as to ensure their cordial co- 
operation. 

It would also be indispensible that a 
tose ee provision should be made 
or at least the staff of an executive, 
The judges should, by all means, be 

rovided for, so as to be rendered quite 
independent of an annual vote ; and, 
something, moreover, should be done, 
by which the vexatious system of ha- 
rassing prosecutions, to which they have 
been hitherto exposed, might beavoided. 

The real difficulty which would be 
experienced in carrying such a measure 
into effect, would arise from the pre- 
judices of the French Canadians, who 
would apprehend that it must lead to 
their extinction as a peculiar race, and 
jealousy of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who would be alarmed for their influ- 
ence and their religion. That body have 
at present every thing which they can 
desire, and they are, accordingly, with 
few exceptions, good subjects. But let 
them once be seriously impressed with 
the notion that their beloved ecclesias- 
tical system is exposed to danger, and see 
how suddenly they will be trans- 
formed into incendiaries. If we only 


disadvantages of this mode of proceeding are obvious ; but there was one advantage 


connected with it, by which they may have been, to a certain extent, counterbalanced, 
namely, that the vigour of the original speech, by which deep offence would have 
been given, might have evaporated in the translation. 

With respect to any similar difficulty between the Upper and Lower Caradas, in 





the event of a reunion of the provinces, under a single legislature, the government at 
home must be prepared to meet it as Lest they may. Under the present ministers 
we are prepared for every extremity of extravagance and absurdity ; and it would not 
surprise us if they decided upon the beautiful propriety of a confusion of tongues ;—as 
if that which led to disunion in Europe must promote, at the other side of the 
Atlantic, harmony and consolidation. In that case we would join with Mr, War- 
burton at once, and apply the tournicate to our noble colony—the sooner the better ; 
any thing, any thing would be preferable, to the lingering misery of a connection that 
could only be fruitful of embarrassment to one country, and of deep and ineradicable 
hatred in the other. 
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had a vigorous government, their vio- 
lence might be safely despised ; but we 
cannot venture to say how far it would 
be safe for an O’Counell propped minis- 
try to enter upon a crusade against 
them. 

And this leads us to one of the most 
remarkable peculiarities which distin- 
guish the case of Canada from the case 
of Ireland. In the former country 

pery is established ; the priests have 
every thing their own way. In the 
latter, it is struggling for establishment, 
and has an object presented to its hate, 
namely, an enlightened — scriptural 
church, by which all its worst passions 
are aroused, as by the presence of what 
must ever suggest a most revolting 
contrast. In the one country, there- 
fore, it is all quietness, in the other it 
is all violence. And much we fear 
that our present ministers would rather 
make Ireland what Canada is, at the 
expense of the Established Church, 
than incur the risk of making Canada 
what Ireland is, even with the certainty, 
in the end, of promoting the cause of 
true religion. 

The course of policy which we have 
recommended, is one which can only 
be’ undertaken with success by a minis- 
try determined to introduce into the 
colony a system which shall be con- 
sistent, at least, with a course of en- 
lightened imperial legislation. This 
must be regarded as a paramount ob- 
ject, to which all subordinate conside- 
rations must give way ; otherwise, it 
never can be successful; and to at- 
tempt it and fail, would only leave 
matters worse than they were before. 
In that case we would say, part with 
the colony at once, before it becomes 
so troublesome as to endanger the rest 
of the empire. 

But if the glorious Duke, the hero of 
an hundred fights, whose wisdom in 
council is as great as his conduct in 
war, but whom the natural opera- 
tion of the reform bill has driven 
into retirement, while it has stilted 
into an unnatural elevation the puny 
whipsters, whose giddiness and in- 
competency all men now begin to ac- 
knowledge and deplore, except alone 
those whose deeper designs, against 
the church and the monarchy, that 
giddiness and incompetency may tend 
to accomplish ; if he were at the helm 
of affaiis, with those in whom he could 
confide, we should have little doubt of 
seeing the Canada question satisfac- 
torily settled, and an arrangement 
adopted, and carried into effect, by 
Vou. XI, 
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which, for half a century to come at 
least, no serious embarrassment need 
be apprehended. That a full-grown 
colony should separate from a mother 
country, is as natural and as inevitable 
as that a ripe pear should fall from a 
tree. But that no such separation 
need to take place before that fulness 
of time arrives, is no less certain. 
Generations, therefore, may pass away, 
before England loses her American 
colonies, from any other cause than the 
mismanagement of unprincipled or in- 
competent advisers, And if England 
was not herself so disordered by the 
workings of pernicious legislation, that 
it might be truly said of her “the 
whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint ;” the men who have 
brought her noble colony into peril, 
if they did not answer by their heads 
for their offence, at least would not be 
suffered to offend the eyes of the wise 
and good, by continuing to hold the 
chief places in the administration. We 
say, at once, that under them we have 
no hope of seeing such an adjustment 
as would be, at the same time, vigorous 
for the extinction of the embers of 
revolt, and wise in its provisions for 
future tranquillity and improvement. 

We have now nearly exhausted the 
patience of our readers ; nevertheless 
we cannot dismiss the subject without 
saying a few words (and they shall be 
very el respecting the insurrection in 
Upper Canada. So confident was Sir 
Francis Head of the loyalty of the 
province, that when rebellion broke 
out in Lower Canada, he sent every 
regular soldier he had to assist in put- 
ting it down; and this, he tells us, 
partly in the hope, that a nest of trai- 
tors, by whom the country was infested, 
might be encouraged, by the appa- 
rently destitute condition of the go- 
vernment, to manifest themselves in 
such a way as might afford him an un- 
equivocal opportunity of crushing 
them, by a demonstration of sponta- 
neous loyalty such as would have a 
great moral effect upon the issue of the 
contest. 

Sir Francis did not overcalculate the 
loyalty upon which he thus relied. 
His noble province did its duty ; but 
we are reluctantly compelled to say, 
that there wasa rashness and a romance 
in the pussive endurance of active 
treason which he represents as his rule 
of action, such as common prudence 
must condenin ; and which might have 
had a very different result, had courage 
and enterprise signalized the insurgents. 
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The governor not only represents him- 
self, as giving every facility to 
M‘Kenzie, to mature and develop his 
plans, but acknowledges that the traitor 
took him by surprise, and that, had he 
advanced upon the city during the first 
moments of alarm, when its only de- 
fenders were, the poor chief justice, 
with a musket on his shoulder, and 
a few equally inefficient adherents, he 
could not have been successfully re- 
sisted. The town would have been 
taken, the bank would have been plun- 
dered, the arms and ammunition would 
have been seized, and all the loyalists 
would have been murdered. That 
this calamity did not take place, we 
owe to Divine Providence, who merci- 
fully interposed for the preservation of 
our American brethren, when, humanly 
speaking, they were left defenceless! 
And we do trust, that Sir Francis will 
be warned by the great evils which he 
so narrowly escaped, not again to be 
guilty of so capital an oversight, as, in 
the midst “ of treasons, stratagems and 
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spoils,” to neglect the most obvious 
precautions against impending danger, 

But right nobly have the people of 
the Upper province behaved, and proud 
may England be of the brave and loyal 
progeny who have carried out with 
them and cherished in the American 
wilderness the spirit of her free institu. 
tions! They have been found a help 
in time of need, against the factious 
and unprincipled demagogues, who, 
for their own base and sordid purposes 
would have turned liberty into licen. 
tiousness ; and the trading politician 
has been made to feel, to his cost, that 
England still has a hold on the hearts 
of freemen and Protestants, against 
which neither force nor treachery can 
prevail ; and has ample reason now to 
be convinced, that, as long as there is 
sanity in our councils at home, in the 
Upper province at least, for a century 
to come, sedition will find but few ad- 
herents.* 

And now, a few words respecting 
the points of resemblance and of con- 
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® The following lines from the “Toronto Patriot,” written in the very crisis of 
the late struggle, are worthy of a more permanent existence than could be ensured to 
them in the pages of a newspaper, as expressing the almost unanimous feeling of the 


people. 


“ ARISE! ARISE! 


Arise ! arise! for our homes arise, 
In the name of the land that bore us— 
Let our war-cry ring through the echoing skies, 
And our country’s flag wave our us! 
Up! up! in the patriot’s holy might, 
With heart and hand for our monarch’s right ! 
Up! up! in arms! Jet our battle-shout 
Throngh the startled forests be thunder’d out. 
Up! up! for all we have cherished most— 
Our name of Britons—our Freedom’s boast— 
For our happy hearths—for our maiden’s smiles— 
And the Virgin Queen of our parent Isles! 


Arise ! arise! for our homes arise ! 
Ere the rebel’s chain hath bound us, 

Too long was the spell on our dreaming eyes, 
While traitors watch’d around us! 


Up! up! each heir to the Briton’s name, 

For the “ Home of England”—your island fame— 
Let the patriot fire in its strength be caught 

By the gallant breast of each hardy Scot— 

And the German rush to the foremost line, 

With his father’s war-cry “ the Rhine! the Rhine !” 
And first in the fervor of heart and hand 

Green Erin! marshal thy fiery band! 


Arise! arise! for our homes arise ! 
In the strength of combined endeavour ; 
Bid the shadows pass from our opening eyes— 
Awake! or sleep for ever! 
Up! up! each loyal and faithful heart 
For the Christian’s duty—the Hero's part— 
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trast between the cases of Canada 
and that of Ireland. In both countries, 
the disorders which at present prevail, 
have arisen, chiefly, from injudicious 
conciliation. In both, the advice of 
demagogues and popish councillors 
was attended to in utter disregard of 
the admonitions and warnings, of those 
who should have been regarded as 
more constitutional advisers. In the 
one country the church of England 
never was established; in the other, 
its establishment has been neglected 
and abused, In both, have the British 
settlers been treated with a most inju- 
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rious contumely, while they ought, in 
both, to be cherished, as the firmest 
bond of British connection; and in 
both has every new concession been 
met by increased demands; until it 
finally became a question with one of 
them, not what the mother eountry 
would grant to their prayers, but what 
she dared deny to their demands—a 
question which, we hope, by this time, 
has been definitively, if not satisfacto- 
rily, answered. 

These, no doubt, are striking resem- 
blances ; but nevertheless, there are 
differences, which, it is even more 


And ye, whose sires to their King were true, 

When of old the signal of battle flew— 

Who held to the faith of their early years, 

And the vows that bound them, through smiles and tears— 
Bethink ye now of their patriot fame, 

And the son be true to the father’s name ! 


Arise! arise! ’tis the hour——arise! 

For treason is darkest—nearest— 
Up! up! for the blessings we fondest prize, 
And strike for our best—our dearest! 
Up! up! from our thousand forest homes, 
Where the wintry tide of the Huron foams— 
Where the Erie starts from its fitful rest— 
Where the Simeoe sleeps in the dark wood’s breast — 
Where the tortur’d waves down the giant steep,, 
With their song of the thunder’s music, sweep— 
Where the wave of the blue Ontario smiles 
As he murmurs soft round his “ thousand Isles.” 


Arise ! arise! in one gathered might, 
There’s a glorious guide before us : 
The “ Lion Flag” in its crimson light, 
With its victor folds spread o’er us! 
Up! up! let each meaner, lesser thought, 
In our noble striving be all forgot! 
Up! up! at our country’s sacred call, 
*Neath her banner’s shadow, come one, come all ! 
It is floating now in our wintry sky, 
The beacon light for the Briton’s eye! 
Let treason shrink where its folds are seen, 
And our war-cry’s thunder'd, «‘ Our God and Queen!” 


With much reason did Mr. Hume exclaim against the Orange faction, which he 
asserted was growing up in Upper Canada, if effusions like the above owe their origin 


toit. It is our opinion that the active loyalty, which was on the late occasion so 
conspicuous, was mainly caused by the influx of Irish Protestants, who, from politi- 
cal or other causes, were led to take their departure from their native land. And it 
is some consolation to know, that, when Ireland was deprived of the best of her sons, 
they have contributed to uphold the tottering dominion of Britain in another part of 
the empire. We have learned, from authority upon which we have every reason to 
rely, that the brave settlers, who marched one hundred miles through the country, in 
the depths of a Canadian winter, to answer the summons of their governor, when 
the security of the province was assailed, were Protestants from the County of Fer- 
managh. It is unnecessary to add, that they were Orangemen ;—and the extent to 
which Upper Cunada has been already colonised by Irish Protestants of the right 
sort, will be understood, when we state that the number of lodges already in the 
province amounts to 279, and the number of members to something more than 
FOURTEEN THOUSAND. 
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important to take into account, and 
without a close attention to which, 
serious errors may occur, in the cal- 
culations, of even the sagest of our 
political observers. 

In the first place, the evil complained 
of by the Canadian rebels, was, the 
power of an irresponsible executive, 
which would not suffer the popular 
assembly to work their entire will; but 
imposed a check upon the progress of 
measures, which in their judgment, 
were rash or ill advised. In Ireland, 
there is no complaint, by the seditious, 
of an irresponsible executive. Mr. 
O'Connell, we believe, is perfectly 
satisfied with the powers that be. 
They do not oppose any very great 
obstruction to Ais sovereign will and 
pleasure ; on the contrary, we believe 
Ne finds them to be the aptest instru- 
ments which he could employ for the 
accomplishment of all his peculiar ob- 
jects. Papineau would have found his 
account in annihilating the authority 
of Lord Gosford ; O’Connell finds his 
account in augmenting the power of 
Earl Mulgrave. 

In the next place, in Lower Canada 
at least, there is no class which corres- 
ponds, exactly, to the great Conser- 
vative class in this country. There 
are but a handful of Episcopalian Pro- 
testants. ‘There is no body of Pro- 
testant clergy; no nobility ; and but a 
few wealthy landed proprietors ; and of 
these, the greater number Frenchmen 
and -papists. There was, therefore, 
amongst the body of the people, no 
strong array of property and respecta- 
bility against the factious, nor any in- 
stitutions, cherished: because of their 
worth, and venerable for their antiquity, 
to furnish a rallying point for the vir- 
tue and the loyalty of their brave de- 
fenders. All this is different in Ire- 
land. Here we have a mob, headed 
by the government, against the church, 
the aristocracy, and the good sense and 
good feeling of all the well-judging 
part of the people. In Canada, we 
would expect to find the Romish priest- 
hood generally standing aloof from the 
contest. They are, at present, at the 
top of the tree, and whatever may be 
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their hatred of heretical England, they 
may not like the risk of a revolution 
In Ireland we would look to see them 
active partizans on the side of the re. 
volutionists, and open promoters of a 
repeal of the union. 

But the most important point of con. 
trast in which to view the two cases, is 
this :—Pupineau was a new hand 
O'Connell is an o/d hand, in the art and 
mystery of sedition. The one sought 
to go before a government, which, if 
he had only let it alone, would have 
gone on of itself, quite fast enough, for 
the accomplishment, in the end, of his 
most sanguine expectations. The 
other wisely gets behind the govern. 
ment at home, and forbears any open 
demonstration of hostility, as long as 
it continues to act upon his suggestions, 
Papineau had seen so much of the 
weak and vacillating policy of the 
British ministers, and found, so fre- 
quently, the advantage of pressing upon 
them by extravagant demands, that he 
could not believe there was any latent 
vigour or virtue in the councils at 
home, by which his most violent pro- 
ceedings could be effectually resisted, 
O'Connell has always acted with the 
gibbets of 1798 before his eyes. He 
has had a keen look out for the rocks 
upon which the unhappy traitors of 
that period were wrecked ; and no- 
thing has ever been farther from his 
thoughts than a committal of himself 
to any courses by which his own neck 
might be endangered. Had Papineau 
sent one or two of his agents to I[re- 
land, to learn the most approved me- 
thod of waging war upon the British 
government, they would, probably, 
have returned with instructions by 
which all his ends might have been 
accomplished, while he himself was not 
compromised. They would have seen 
how much more certain, as well as safe, 
was the method of proceeding by sap 
and mine, than the hazardous course 
which, in his precipitancy, he adopted, 
The instalment system would have 
been fully explained ; and if the pro- 
ject of the traitor was deferred, it 
would only be that the treason might 
be the more successful.* 








* The writer of this paper remembers a little incident, which took place in this 
city some years ago, and of which he is reminded by the temerity of Papineau, in 
making a little tou free with the British Lion, and calculating unwisely upon his 
forbearance :—In a menagerie, wherein wild beasts were exhibited, a monkey was 
placed over a tiger, and used, sometimes, to amuse himself and the beholders, by 
pulling the tiger’s beard, and taking sundry other liberties, which, when the ferocious 
animal's stomach wasfull, were borne with great good humour. But one day, attempt- 


ing his accustomed tricks, when his friend was rather in a surly mood, his paw had 
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Poor Papineau ! How the Irish 
agitator chuckles at his fate! What 
a novice he has proved in the science 
of agitation ! It is, we believe, equally 
true of demagogues as of tyrants, that 
neither can bear a brother near the 
throne. 

But we must conclude ;—not, how- 
ever, without saying that never did Sir 
Robert Peel so distinguish himself, as 
during the debates upon this important 
question. His sagacity, his wisdom, 
his promptitude, his spirit, were nobly 
set off by his unaffected disinterested- 
ness and moderation. The position of 
ministers was miserable in the extreme. 
Their negligence and folly in getting 
into the scrape, was scarcely more re- 

rehensible, than their bungling was 
ludicrous in endeavouring to get out of 
it. Sir Robert, as in duty bound, laid 


bare their errors, in the first instance, 
and the unconstitutional nature of their 
remedies in the second; and gave 
them the gratuitous aid of his advice 
and influence, with a generosity which 
the humbled creatures could not but 
feel even while they did not acknow- 
ledge; while his chastisement was cone 
veyed in a tone of keen and withering 
scorn, which, in the good o/d, times, 
when parliament was an assemblage of 


scholars and gentlemen, would have 


been a political death-warrant to his 


puny and prostrate assailants. 


Shall we ever witness a return to 
sound policy again? Yes. The good 
sense of England is righting itself fast 
The cloven foot of democracy has been 
seen. And while Wellington and Peel 
survive, it were even sinful to despair 
of the destinies of the empire. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY—GREENAN. 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


His tibi Gryncei nemoris dicatur origo 
Ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus jactet Apollo.” 


Dear Sin—Conceiving that what- 
ever relates to the statistics of Ireland, 
and its antiquities in particular, forms 
matter most appropriate for your va- 
luable miscellany, I would beg leave 
to make it the channel of a few obser- 
vations on the subject. 

I have just read, with equal attention 
and pleasure, the first volume of the 
Ordnance Survey of Derry, a work 
equalled by few, if any, which have 
ever appeared on Trish statistics, in 
point of depth of research, clearness of 
detail, and excellence of arrangement ; 
awork which will lastingly connect the 
name of Colonel Colby, under whose 
able guidance it has been compiled, 
with the best interests of our country. 
In bringing forward this great national 


Virgil, Ecl. 6, L. 72, §c. 


work, that excellent officer appears to 
have been happily judicious in his selec- 
tion of assistants, and purticularly in 
that most interesting department of his 
survey, the antiquarian. The rich mine 
of Irish antiquities has been made to 
yield up its hidden treasures to an ex- 
tent hitherto unequalled, and which 
cannot fail of being duly appreciated 
by all who derive the slightest plea- 
sure from such pursuits. Must not he 
then appear doubly cased in hardihood, 
who will venture to differ in any point 
however trifling, from the eminent pro- 
fessors who labour in this field—and 
this on a point which, whatever may 
be its intrinsic claims to notice, appears 
to have been more the subject of elabo- 
rate lucubration, than perhaps any other 
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scarcely approached the tiger's mouth, when it was snapt off. The operation was 
performed like lightning ; so suddenly, that poor Jacko scarcely perceived what was 
done, until he held up the bleeding stump, and found it minus four fingers and a 
thumb; and then, nothing could exceed his astonishment and indignation. He raged, 
foamed, grinned, chattered, bounced, tumbled, and in every other conceivable way 
that a monkey could, evinced his indignant sense of the inhumanity with which he 
was treated. And so abiding was the effect produced upon him, that no inducement 
could ever after prevail upon him to commit his other paw to a similar hazard. 
When any of the beholders would suggest to him the experiment, by gestures which 
would seem to say, “ Come, Jacko, twig the tiger,” the mutilated animal used to hold 
up his stump, and give them clearly to understand that the tiger was an ugly cus. 


tomer, and that, let whoever else would, he was determined to have nothing more to 
do with him, 
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object in the work ? I allude to the 
circular stone building on Greenan 
mountain in Donegal, which has been 
pronounced by these learned geutle- 
men a military remain, but which I, 
with the greatest deference, conceive 
to be one connected with religious pur- 
poses. In my endeavour to maintain 
this position I have to confront a tre- 
mendous battery of both prose and 
verse, but I hope, ere I conclude, to 
be able to turn the weightiest of its shot 
to my own advantage. But to the 
point. 

I must set out by dissenting altoge- 
ther from the applicability of the term 
“ignis fatuus,” to the etymology of 
townlands and other places in Ireland. 
For the controverting this novel doc- 
trine, it might be sufficient to quote the 
following well-grounded observations 
from the preface to the very work be- 
fore us :—*“ As the townland aud other 
divisions, under various denominations, 
have existed over the whole of Ireland 
from the earliest times, it soon became 
apparent that a sufficient extension of 
the original orthographic inquiries, to 
trace all the mutations of each name, 
would be, in fact, to pass in review 
the local history of the whole country ;” 
and so it would: in fact, so far from 
etymology being, as has been stated, 
“an uncertain foundation for historical 
hypothesis,” particularly in Ireland, it 
has, on the contrary, been constant 
matter of remark, how closely the Irish 
appellation has invariably been found in 
unison with the character, general cir- 
cumstances, and history of the place 
named. I could mention more than 
one instance, within my own know- 
ledge, in which the name bas induced 
inquiry, and discoveries have, in con- 
sequence been made, fully supporting 
the correctness of the etymology. Our 
Irish ancestors never gave an unmean- 
ing name toany place ; it was left to 
the taste of a later age to bestow the 
term “ Belleview” upon a prospect of 
some half-score filihy cabins and a 
brown expanse of turf-bog, and to as- 
sign that of “ Woodville” to a spot 
where the crow might seek in vain for 
timber enough to repair her nest. Our 
forefathers indulged not in these fan- 
cies, and therefore it is I am led to 
consider the names bestowed by them, 
as likely to prove somewhat more sure 
and useful guide-posts along the “high- 
ways and bye-ways” of our national 
history, than the antiquarian of the 
Survey is disposed to admit, I sin- 
cercly regret that it did not suit the 
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poets or the convenience of this 
earned gentleman to enter further upon 
the subject of the sun-worship of our 
pagan forefathers, than a mere cursor 

recognition of the fact ; for had he 
with those means of information of 
which he appears to have a command 
so extensive, and with that acuteness 
which he displays, entered upon any 
examination or rather detail of its 
“ characteristic peculiarities,” especially 
as relates to its sacrificial rites and ob. 
servances, whether performed on the 
lofty mount or cairn, or with greater 
solemnity within the mystic circle or 
“cyclopean work,” I am greatly mis- 
taken if his train of reasoning would 
not have conducted him, in spite of 
himself, to the circle of Greenan, as 
particularly illustrative of the subject, 

It is agreed on all hands, that the 
term Grian, making iu the genitive 
case Greine, signifies the sun; but 
there is one fact somehow overlooked, 
which T consider in no small degree 
material to my theory, namely, that 
the term is applied to the luminary, 
less as the great source of light and 
heat, than as a deified object of man’s 
worship and adoration, being clearly 
adopted from the Apollo Grynaus of 
the heathen mythology, for which see 
Strabo, lib. 18, or what may be more 
generally accessible, Virgil, Ecl. 6, v, 
72, and Eneid-4, v. 345, with the notes 
thereon. All terms such as Greenan, 
and many others which I could enume- 
rate, are but dependant derivatives 
from, and compounds of, this, and 
many of them ofthe most figurative 
character. O’Brien, indeed, goes so 
far as to make the word to signify also 
“the bottom of the sea or river, &c.” 
but in this I am led to think that 
that learned lexicographer has con- 
founded the word Grian with Grain, 
signifying “ Gravel,” particularly as the 
Abbé M‘Curtin, in his dictionary, pub- 
lished iv Paris, 1732, and considered a 
work of the first authority, does not 
admit of any signification save the one, 
of the sun, 

We have Grian-stad, the solstice, 
Grian-bheach, the zodiac, Grian-chlock, 
a sun-dial, &c. These are simple de- 
rivatives, but establish the predomi- 
nancy of the main term; and I con- 
ceive that all terms compounded from 
it must be alike subservient toit; 
come we then to this compound in 
question Greenan, which has led to so 
much ink-shed and argument—Gria- 
nan is certainly set down by O'Brien 
followed by O'Reilly, as bearing these 
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siguifications, viz.—l. “ A summer re- 
treat.”—2. A place enclosed on a hill 
arched or covered over for a commo- 
dious prospect.—3. A royal seat or re- 
sidence. As to the first, some of the 
best Irish scholars whom I have had 
opportunities of consulting on the 
point, are agreed in the opinion that 
the word should bea “ sunny,” not a 
“summer” retreat—the latter, entirely 
setting aside the word “ Samaradh,” in- 
variably made use of when the summer 
or anything appertaining to it is to be 
expressed. As to the second meaning 
given to the word, there would be 
something truly du//-ish in the idea of 
the “summer enclosure on a hill for 
acommodious prospect,” without win- 
dow, orifice, or peep-hole of any des- 
cription to look through, and whose 
parapet must have been, according to 
the description given in the Survey, 
far more than the height of the tallest 
man above its existing terrace. Were 
it not for one peculiar characteristic of 
these circular works, which the learned 
antiquarian has avoided all reference 
to, for [think more highly of him thanto 
imagine for a moment that he is igno- 
rant of the fact, it is this—(and I can- 
not avoid giving our pagan ancestors 
credit fora good deal of tact and know- 
ledge of human nature in the matter) — 
the walls or embankments of these cir- 
cles were of such a height as to exclude 
from the sight of the worshipping as- 
semblage, every object likely to divert 
their attention from Heaven’s concave 
and the great luminary itself, there 
rolling in his golden splendour. Such 
in particular is the tradition respecting 
that vast circle known by the name of 
the “ Giant’s Ring,” in the county 
Down, and such,in my humble opinion, 
must have been the purpose for which 
the walls of Greenan were erected— 
this was “ the commodious prospect ” 
to which theattention was tobe directed 
there, and that exclusively—any other 
prospect the spectators must have re- 
mained outside the building to take a 
view of. I long much for the time 
when that stupendous enclosure in 
Down, to which I have just alluded, 
shall come under the notice of those 
gentlemen who so ably conduct the an- 
tiquarian department of the Survey, an- 
ticipating, as Ido, that the inquiry will 
Jead to no small degree of coincidence 
with my view of these matters. The 
third term “a royal residence,” is evi- 
dently figurative in the extreme—we 
find it applied to Heaven itself as the 
habitation of the Sun-God, and en- 
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lightened by his radiance ; and it re- 
quired no great stretch of imagination, 
particularly in a fervid-minded Irish 
poet, to transfer it to a court where, in 
the honoured days of bardism, he may 
have found “ the winter of his discon- 
tent,” or want, “made glorious summer 
by the sun” of royal favour. Need 1 
say how particularly the Irish language 
abounds in this beautifully figurative 
style of expression? Some of the 
most common and apparently vulgar 
sayings will. be found, when duly ana- 
lyzed, if | may use the term, to come 
under this head. 

A little consideration will, I think, 
suffice to shew the explorer of Greenan, 
how completely it comes within the 
character of the second term above- 
mentioned, and how completely it does 
not come within the character of the 
third. It is a plain, circular enclosure 
of stone ; its walls of the height just 
suited to the purpose above-mentioned, 
of excluding all view save that of hea- 
ven above ; its one, comparatively 
small, entrance, facing the east or sun- 
rising, and capable of being closed by 
means of the double reveal in its sides ; 
the evident remains. of the altar in its 
centre—not the modern building now 
existing there, but that beneath it, ac- 
cessible by a clearly-defined, flagged 
path from the entrance. The lateral 
passages have not been accounted for, 
but there is not the least vestige of any 
thing that could indicate inhabitancy 
of any sort, much less that of a mighty 
monarch and his attendant “ tail.” Why, 
“the camel and the needle’s eye” 
are not more inappropriately matched, 
than the little, low aperture, which 
forms the sole entrance to Greenan, 
and one of those great Eochys in 
all the panoply, “ pomp, pride, and 
circumstance ” of regal state and wat- 
like equipment; nor could a tenth of 
the sept or clan have found space even 
for bivouacing, within a circle so li- 
mited in its dimensions for congrega- 
tional worship ; and that the adoration 
of the Grean or Grynean Apollo, car- 
ried on, asit is known to have been, the 
entire of the localities exhibit the fit- 
ness of Greenan, and, to far better an- 
tiquarians than I am, its exclusive fit- 
ness. But | shall not occupy your 
pages by entering further into the sub- 
ject of sun-worship at present—the ta- 
lented antiquarians of the Survey will 
have enough of Grianology when they 
come to describe such places as Carn 
Graney, in Antrim, Sleive Grane, in 
Down, Greine mont, in Louth, the 
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Greine Hills, near Gormanstown, in 
Meath, Granard, in Longford, Moat 
or Greine oge, in Westmeath, Zoom 
Graney, in Clare, Sleive Grine, in Wa- 
terford, and some dozen other places of 
like designation and “ characteristic 
peculiarities,’ which it will be rather 
difficult to reconcile with the idea of 
either “summer seats,” or “ royal re- 
sidences.” 

I now come to the point on which 
my learned opponent and I agree, or, 
at least, approximate to it. And this 
brings me to refer to the poem which 
he has cited—I am far from under- 
yaluing those kind of records—ballads 
often speak when history is silent, and, 
in the absence of other evidence, are 
entitled to our attention. “ We must,” 
says Mr. Jamison, in his introduction 
to popular and romantic ballads— 
Edinburgh, 1814,—“ we must look for 
the state of our forefathers into their 
ancient rhymes, which served as their 
memorials and annals.” I am there- 
fore disposed to give to this aileached 
the same degree of credit, in an his- 
torical and statistical point of view, 
whch I do to the Odyssey, the Mneid, 
or Chevy Chase. It shews how a 
certain fair lady (“multi ante He- 
lenam”) misbehaved ; how her gallant 
was killed, and how the slayer, strange 
to say, was doomed to carry the dead 
body on his back till he found a stone 
meet to cover it; this tombstone he 
finds on the shore of Lough Foyle— 
mark, Lough Foyle, not Lough Swilly, 
which’ washes the foot of Greenan 
mountain—this stone he carries away, 
but it must not have been very far, for 
he sinks under its weight and dies. 
Architects are forthwith in requisition, 
and the residence of Aileach is built 
near the spot. Now, I am with Mos- 
lem implicitness of credence, a “ true 
believer,” in the establishment of this 
roval residence, or, if you please 
Greenan of Aileach, and as the names 
of those handed down as the builders 
thereof, not doubting but they were 
master masons in the grand lodge of 
their day. I only differ with the anti- 
quarian of the Survey in his transfer of 
the site from the real Aileach or Elagh, 
which retains its name to the present 
hour, and exhibits sundry and exten- 
sive vestiges of chieftainlike inhabi- 
tancy ; while, as a military position, or 
site, for either a temporary entrenched 
camp, or the fixed residence of a chief- 
tain, requiring both strength and 
agreeability of situation, it speaks 
highly of the skill and judgment which 


dictated its oceupation. Let us look 
at Elagh through this medium—be. 
tween the two great estuaries of Foyle 
and Swilly, a distance of about two 
miles, extends a commanding tidge 
elevated about 250 feet above the sea 
—great part of it answering the de. 
scription implied by the term aill, 
translated by O'Brien as “ rock 

cliffs,” or “having rocky brinks”—jts 
flanks washed and defended by the two 
loughs ; parallel with its southern base 
extends a morass which, even now 
would present serious obstacles to a 
well appointed force ; but which, in 
the days of the Eochys, when drainage 
and Macadam were undreamt of, must 
have been, I should think, wholly im. 
practicable—about the centre of this 
ridge, on a plateau rather sloping to 
the south, and thus enjoying all the ad- 
vantage of the genial sunshine stands 
Elaghmore or Aileagh the great, re- 
taining its name unchanged through. 
out the lapse of ages. The ruin still 
existing is given by the survey to the 
O'Doghertys. Sir Cahir may have 
built on the spot, but as the clan 
Dogherty succeeded the O’Gormlys, 
who appear to have had their head 
quarters there many years before, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude, that any 
thing done by Sir Cahir was rather in 
the way of repair or rebuilding, than 
founding a fortress on a spot so long 
occupied as a defensive post. It would 
take up more space than I am willing 
to occupy in your pages, to enume- 
rate, as | might do, the further and 
peculiar advantages of Aileach as a 
position ;—in a word, I consider it one 
which Colonel Colby would select, and 
Wellington approve, and to the judg- 
ment of either I would leave it to 
decide, whether it is likely that chief- 
tains, such as we have described to 
us, either in prose or poetry, would 
have selected for a station of defence 
or residence—the bald summit of a hill, 
accessible on every side, in preference 
to the well defended ridge of which I 
have been attempting to give some 
idea. 

Now I will go a step further in the 
way of agreement with the antiquarian 
of the Survey. I consider it far from 
unlikely that there may have been 
such a connection between the circle 
of Greenan and the fortress of Aileach, 
as may have led to its being named 
the Greenan of Aileach, a designation, 
however, which it was reserved for the 
Survey to bring to light. The Pagan 
piety of the day may have occasioned 
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theestablishment of the consecrated cir- 
cle, for its peculiar acts of worship, at a 
convenient distance from the head 
quarters of the chief and his sept, as 
we see a Christian chapel almost in- 
variably attached to the most ancient 
feudal or baronial fortalices. The 
mysteries of Paganism admitted of a 
Jess close contact with the habitations 
of men, and particularly with the vi- 
cinity of a camplike court ; and though 
nota poet I can fancy the chief of 
Elaghmore and his followers crossing 
the intervening valley, and wending 
up the steep of Greenan to hail the 
Grian of their devotion, within the 
circle dedicated to his honour and 
worship. The fact of this circle having 
been resorted to until within these 
forty years, for religious purposes, is 
set down in the Survey, to the enforce- 
ment of the penal laws—prodigious ! 
Persecution has driven men, wishing 
to worship God according to their 
consciences, into the depths of the 
glen, the darkness of the forest, or the 
gloom of the cavern ; but that persons 
trembling for existence, and anxious 
to escape observation, should resort 
eongregationally to the most exposed 
and conspicuous spot in the country, 
is rather at odds with probability. We 
must therefore attribute it to a more 
reasonable cause, the original and con- 
tinued sanctity of the place. It isa 
well known fact, that the early propa- 
gators of Christianity in Ireland, were 
too good judges of human nature to 
expect that men could be induced, all 
at once, to abandon forms, to desert 
much less to destroy Fanes hallowed 
to them, however mistakenly, by a 
thousand endearing associations ; in- 
stead, therefore, of insisting upon, or 
attempting to accomplish any thing of 
the kind, they judiciously retained the 
place of worship, while they changed 
the object of adoration. Hence we 
see the Christian Church, and the 
symbol of atonement reared beside the 
tower of the Fire-worshipers ; surely 
then it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that a place of worship so remarkable 
as Greenan appears to have been, must 
have come in for its re-consecration, 
and continued, more or less, in the 
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odour of sanctity until the period just 
mentioned. In truth, I might almost 
rest upon these strong facts and cir- 
cumstances the entire of my claim for 
the circle of Greenan, as having been 
originally devoted to religious pur- 
pres. But I find myself powerfully 
Orne out by the local antiquary of the 
district.—(I grieve to say the late) Mr. 
Peter M‘Loughlin, a man of consider- 
able talent in that line, who takes pre- 
cisely the same view with me of Gree- 
nan, as may be seen by a reference to 
his well written account of the old cas- 
tle of Burt, in its immediate vicinity, 
in No. 64 of that excellent compilation, 
the Dublin Penny Journal, the dis- 
continuance of which is, in my opinion, 
much tu be regretted. Mr. M‘Loughlin 
was (as I am informed, for I never met 
him) a person, in many respects, emi- 
nently qualified to form an opinion as 
to the antiquities of the neighbourhood 
of his residence, and one whose judg- 
ment in such matters was well entitled 
to attention.* Ihave now put forth 
the grounds of my dissent from the 
opinion of the antiquarian of the Sur- 
vey in the case of Greenan. [ trust I 
have done so with the diffidence of one 
conscious of his own immeasurable 
inferiority to that learned Professor, 
in point of either individual powers or 
general advantages ; and also without 
having resorted to a single expression 
capable of being construed into the 
slightest undervaluing of those of 
whem I should prefer being (if per- 
mitted) the humble fellow labourer 
than the opponent, in a work of sueh 
great national importance. I have en- 
deavoured, through your indulgence, 
to place the two theories, religious 
and military, respecting Greenan, in 
a fuller point of view, than I consider 
to have been done in the Survey. 
Those who take an interest in such 
matters will form their judgment, and 
I can only say, that should their ver- 
dict be unfavourable to my view of the 
question, I shall consider it no dis- 
grace to strike my flag to such a supe- 

rior weight of metal. 

I remain yours, 
Ww. B——. 
Jan. 30th, 1838. 











* The poem cited, alludes to a huge stone, under the weight of which the bearer 
sunk, and near which Aileach was built. Now it is a curious fact, and not to be over- 
looked, that there does exist such a rude monument at Bellmount, about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore of the Foyle, rendered holy, as tradition goes, by the 
preaching of St. Columb from it. Should this stone be alluded to, (aad I know 
of none answering the description so fully,) the real Elagh lies nearer to it, by nearly 


two-miles, than does Greenan, 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW* AND THE IRISH GOVERNMENT.—NO. I, 


THERE is little, in the late number of 
the Edinburgh Review, to demand a 
notice at our hands, but that little is of 
a character which renders it impos- 
sible that it should be overlooked. We 
shall discuss its article on Ireland 
briefly, and dismiss it gladly. 

The defence taken for Earl Mul- 
grave and for Ireland in the Review, is 
the same that was taken by the noble 
lord in the House of Peers, or in the 
pamphlet purporting to be a report 
of his Excellency’s speech. Official 
returns, it is said, furnish abundant 
proof that Ireland has become more 
tranquil under its present government ; 
that, in a comparison with England, it 
appears to very considerable advan- 
tage ; that the landlords axe charge- 
able with all the disorders by which 
the country has long been afflicted; and 
that the Duke of Wellington has given 
his testimony in favour of the Irish 
government, and affirmed that the pre- 
sent Viceroy has manifested more 
energy and more efficiency in adminis- 
tering the law of the land than any of 
his predecessors for a long time past. 
This being by far the most convincing 
argument in the apology which is called 
a Review of Lord Mulgrave's speech, 
we shall give it in the words of the re- 
viewer :— 

‘** With good reason did the Duke of 
Wellington, with that fairness and 
straightforwardness which blend so grace- 
fully and nobly with his great qualities, 
declare, that under no former Viceroy has 
the law been administered with the same 
efficiency as under the present chief go- 
vernor.” 

High praise indeed—of which the 
“present chief governor’ may vaunt, 
if only he can retain it. For our part, 
we shall indulge the noble earl with the 
benefit of it as long as the interests of 
truth permit us. In the meantime, we 
shall notice briefly the other testimo- 
nies adduced in his Excellency’s be- 
half. 

1, Constabulary reports are described 
as representing the country in a state 
of progressive improvement. For the 
proof of the fallacy and falsehood in- 
volved in this testimony, we refer to 
our last number. A single observation 
will be sufficient to expose the weak- 
ness of the argument which rests on 
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it. Lord Mulgrave holds it essential 
to his vindication to make it appear 
that the condition of Ireland has im. 
proved under his Viceroyalty, For 
this purpose he calls for reports from 
magistrates and constables of his own 
selection, whom he may displace or 
dismiss, and whose tenure of office may 
be in many instances dependant on the 
success of the noble earl’s endeavours, 
not to tranquillize Ireland, but to ex- 
hibit testimonies that it is tranquil, 
These gentlemen are to exercise their 
discretion in choosing subjects for 
their “special reports,” and, as appears 
from a statement given in our last 
number, they have availed themselves 
of the privilege thus confided to them, 
to manifest a parsimony in the com- 
munication of intelligence, which, when 
it had become too notorious to be dis- 
regarded, was censured even by the 
noble Viceroy himself. In a word, 
Lord Mulgrave produces, as testimo- 
nies in his favour, reports of his well- 
paid dependants; and, immediately 
after they have served his turn in the 
House of Lords, he is compelled by 
the offended feeling of the country to 
censure, severely, one of those discre- 
tionary suppressions or concealments, 
which show that officers, capable of in- 
dulging in them, are inadmissible as 
witnesses in favour of a patron for 
whose personal interest they will con- 
sult best, by being as little communi- 
cative as prudence will permit, upon 
the state of crime and disorder in the 
country. 

But, while we thus advert to the ques- 
tionable character of the witnesses cited 
by the noble Viceroy in his de fence, we 
feel that we should fail in our duty were 
we to acquiesce, even silently, in the 
opinion that a diminution in the num- 
ber of crimes in Ireland is to be ad- 
mitted as evidence that the state of the 
country has improved. Crimes may 
become infrequent, as well because 
law has been rendered powerless, as 
because it is feared or dreaded. Two 
governments have long contended for 
the mastery in Ireland ; the established 
ascendancy of either will secure a 
temporary cessation of the outrages 
which marked the crisis of competi- 
tion. If law prevail, faithful subjects 
of the crown may assert their rights 
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without provoking murderous reprisals. 
If lawlessness get the dominion, out- 
rage will not be in demand, because 
men will cease, very generally, to en- 
force claims which, however legal and 
just, are not acknowledged by the pre- 
vailing despotism. In order, therefore, 
to ascertain the value of reports of 
crime adduced as evidence of the state 
of any country, it is necessary to com- 

are them with the circumstances in 
which they are furnished. If subjects 
are deterred from attempting to enforce 
their rights—if governments are «le- 
barred from obtaining information for 
which they issue proclamations, and 
offer rewards, a diminution in the num- 
ber of crimes may prove, not that the 


country is returning to tranquillity and - 


obedience, but that insubordination has 
so prevailed, that it can afford, for a 
time, to rest on its successes. So long, 
therefore, as Lord Mulgrave informs 
us that combinations to resist the law 
are maintained in Ireland—so long as 
we learn from him that Protestant 
clergy cannot recover their just debts, 
or landlords enforce upon tenants the 
obligations which they have voluntarily 
contracted—so long we shall regard 
tranquillity as plainly distinguishable 
from order and security, and look upon 
a contracted catalogue of crime as by 
no means an evidence of substantial 
improvement. 

2. Still less can we regard the com- 
parison which the Viceroy and the 
Edinburgh Reviewer have thought 
proper to institute between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, as countenancing the 
inference they would deduce from it. 
The convictions in Ireland at quarter 
sessions and assizes are fewer than 
those in England and Wales. Adding 
to these, the summary convictions be- 
fore magistrates, the difference is still 
more considerable, and more decidedly 
favourable to the reputation of the 
people of Ireland. This is all delu- 
sion. The vice of Ireland is estrange- 
ment from the law—an indisposition to 
seck legal redress. The number. of 
convictions is, accordingly, no adequate 
criterion of the amount of crime ; and 
so far are we from finding, in their 
paucily, matter for congratulation, as 
to feel thoroughly persuaded, that, 
should a real improvement take place 
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in the habits and dispositions of our 
people, the number of summary con- 
victions, for some, perhaps many, years 
to come, will encrease in exactly the 
same proportion as the improvement 
of the country advances. 

The population of rural districts, and 
indeed now of towns, in Ireland, have 
two obstacles to overcome, before they 
can have recourse to law to afford them 
redress—habitual indisposition, and fear 
of the combination by which prosecu- 
tion for a large class of crimes is pro- 
hibited. There was much significancy 
and instruction in the expression of 
a poor farmer in a southern county, 
when he read a proclamation, offering 
forty pounds reward on the occasion of 
a murder :-—* They don't want infor- 
mation,” said he, “for sure, no man, 
that has a house and home would take 
forty pounds for leaving his family and 
friends, and going to foreign parts ;” so 
instantaneous was the connection be- 
tween the ideas of appearing as a pro- 
secutor and of becoming a fugitive. 
We are not disposed to examine the 
question whether the Tipperary pea- 
sant was right in his suspicions or his 
apprehensions, Serjeant Jackson's mo- 
tion for returns of the cases in which 
rewards have been claimed, will soon 
shew whether the proclamations serve 
any better effect than to fill a space in 
the Gazette. When the returns have 
been made, we shall be better enabled 
to understand the design as well as 
the effect of these shows of energy. If 
they are found to have the effect of 
overcoming the indisposition so preva- 
lent in Ireland, to aid in the adminis- 
tration of justice, they shall have our 
praise. If it appear that the rewards 
have been rarely claimed—that “the 
government, identified with the popu- 
lar party in Ireland,” finds it just as 
difficult to procure popular support, as 
those governments which, in past days, 
were animated by a British spirit—it 
will, assuredly, not be rash to affirm 
that Lord Mulgrave’s party must be 
reduced to painful straits, when they 
can suborn the great vice of Irish so- 
ciety to bear witness in their favour, 
and can advance as a testimony that 
law is obeyed, an argument which, in 
reality, proves only that it has been ne- 
glected.* 


* There is much light thrown upon the habits of a people by the language of their 
proverbs and by their current and traditionary witticisms. 
meet an adversary in his own country, ‘‘ where baiting is chape,” testities pretty 
plainly to a state of society in which heads may be broken without any fear of the 
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We remember well the indignation of a bold Munster man, when he was 
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It may be said, that we are obsti- 
nately and unreasonably incredulous ; 
and we may be asked, what testimony 
is capable of overcoming our scepti- 
cism, while we retuse to yield assent to 
inferences drawn from the reports of 
paid and unpaid magistrates and officers. 
We are not ashamed to acknowledge 
our suspicion, We see that the Irish 
government thinks it desirable to re- 
ceive from its officers such reports as 
shall not contain notices of numerous 
crimes. In this particular, the present 
resembles, we admit, ull former govern- 
ments. But there are two very im- 
portant particulars in which the present 
government is distinguished from its 
predecessors. The body of the police, 
before the recent constabulary enact- 
ments, was composed of individuals 
chosen by the unpaid magistrates 
throughout the country. That body is 
now composed of persons selected by 
the government. This distinction is 
important. It is possible that the ends 
of a Viceroy sitting at ease and in se- 
curity within the pavilion or the castle 
of Dublin, may ve effectually answered, 
by having means to persuade Great 
Britain that Ireland is at peace. The 
ends of the resident gentry of the coun- 
try can never be served by less than 
the reality of peace. Testimony, 
borne by a police which the magistracy 
appointed* in favour of the opinion, 
that the country was improving, would 
be good, because the motives for bear- 
ing it would be beyond suspicion. 
‘Testimony borne by individuals whom 
Lord Mulgrave has preferred, and 





when they declare what, whether true 
or false, is profitable to their patron, 

Another difference we discern in the 
words on which we have already re. 
marked,t+ “specially reported.” When 
witnesses are taught that it is their jp- 
terest to be abstemious, and are pro- 
vided against a scrutiny by a contriv. 
ance which enables them to give sup- 
pression the character of selection, 
there is reason to believe that they 
may not freely tell the whole truth, 
This advantage has been secured to 
the witnesses of Earl Mulgrave ; and, 
therefore, their testimony must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

The second testimony adduced in 
behalf of the Irish government we 
have already shown to be, at best, 
ambiguous, and, fairly interpreted, to 
be adverse to the cause it was cited to 
support. The third remains — that 
which the reviewer has ascribed to the 
Duke of Wellington. Upon this we 
have but one remark to make. It has 
probably been anticipated. The testi- 
mony is the pure coinage of the 
reviewer's brain. The lips of the 
noble duke never breathed it ;—* un- 
der no former viceroy had the law 
been administered with the same effici- 
ency as under the present chief gover- 
nor.” Such is the eulogy upon Lord 
Mulgrave ascribed by the Edinburgh 
Review to the Duke of Wellington. 
Did the duke express it? No. Did 
he give utterance to a sentiment at all 
resembling it? No. Did he intimate 
an opinion directly the reverse? He 
did. And yet the advocate of Lord 


whom he can dismiss, may be suspected, Mulgrave’s policy and government can 


advised to seek legal redress for severe injuries inflicted on him in an assault of which 
the guilt was heightened by every imaginable aggravation. “ I wants no law, and I'll 


have no law; I takes a baiting and I gives a baiting.’ 


’ 


But it is not in the south of 


Ireland, only, legal redress is thus unacceptable. Even in favored Ulster similar 
estrangement from law has been, on a more than one occasion, within our memory, 
strikingly exemplified. We remember an instance in which it was said that some 
trespass was committed in a chapel yard; and it was supposed that Protestants were 
the offenders. The actuai trespassers could not be discovered—they were not even 
suspected—but it was assumed that they were Protestants, and, accordingly, the 
houses of some Protestants were plundered of arms. Presently after, a notice 
appeared on the gate of the Roman Catholic chapel, complaining of the outrage and 
threatening, if the arms were not restored within ten days, retaliation in kind. The 
notice was disregarded, and the houses of Roman Catholics, in number equal to those 
of the aggrieved Protestants, were despoiled. 

And the Lord Lieutenant makes his boast that, in Ireland, there are, comparatively, 
few summary convictions. Captain Rock, or Terry Alt, no doubt, makes a similar 
boast. Correctly interpreted, it implies that their jurisdiction is more extensive than 


that of the legitimate authorities. 


* Chief constables, &c. were appointed by government, but the matter of their 
reports was mainly furnished by men under their command whose representations 
could not safely be disregarded, and who were appointed by the magistracy. 


+ See our last Number, 
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think it not unworthy of his cause and 
his client, to defend both by a false- 
hood so readily detected, and so wholly 
jthout excuse. 

"But what did the Duke say? He 
praised the police, and contrasted their 
conduct in arresting offenders, and in 
bringing them to conviction, with the 
conduct by which the noble Viceroy 
rendered their laudable exertions ubor- 
tive. He gave Lord Mulgrave credit 
for the activities of his police, and charged 
‘him, so far as he was personally respon- 
sible, with gross and most mischievous 
delinquency. We cite the passage from 
the Morning Chronicle— 

# «In this year—this remarkable year 
of tranquillity” — (1836, in which his 
grace showed there had been, as com- 
pared with 1828, “an enormous in- 
crease” of crime)—* what had happen- 
ed? The noble earl made a tour in 
Ireland, and on that occasion he thought 
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persons.¢ Now, though he was the last 
person to question the right of the noble 
earl, he did not hesitate to say that to this 
exercise of the royal prerogative was 
mainly attributable the increase of of- 
Jences in Ireland. Since that period to 
which he had alluded, there was no man 
who had property or connections in Ire- 
land who did not feel that there was a 
total absence of security for life as well as 
property,” &e. 

“ The police had done its duty; but 
had the noble earl as well done his duty ? 
Had he allowed to be carried into execu- 
tion the sentence of the law, when, 
through the éxertions of the police, con- 
victions had been procured? Had there 
not been, on the part of the noble earl, 
some little seeking after popularity, be- 
sides that which ought to result from the 
strict performance of duty in the execu- 
tion of his judicial functions—he used 
the term advisedly—in connection with 


: : ; the prerogative of the crown.”} 
proper to exercise his prerogative—to 
pardon no less than thirteen hundred But, perhaps the report of the 











*Morning Chronicle, November 28, 1837. 
+ Of these it would appear that more than eight hundred were discharged without 
giving bail, and not less than one hundred and forty by an oral order of the Lord 


Lieutenant. One of the notes appended to the official returns, explanatory of remis- 
sions of punishment, is worthy of being extracted. We beg the attention of land- 
lords to it :— 


“ Strongly recommended. <A magistrate of their neighbourhood and their parish 
priest informed the governor that they were honest men, and victims of a landlord 
who had designs on their farms. One month remitted.” Cork House of Correction. 


¢ The Standard of Dec. 2, 1837, contains a passage so unsuspiciously confirma- 
tory of the opinion of the noble duke, that we cannot refrain from extracting its 
The magistrates of Tipperary, (it may be remembered, and cannot be forgotten 
by any who read the able speech of the Earl of Donoughmore on Lord Roden’s mo- 
tion,) had memorialled the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, complaining of the increase 
of crime in their county, and calling for powers, greater than the common law gave, 
for its suppression, The noble earl strongly argued that the ordinary authority of 
law was powerless against the combination which opposed it, and established his 
argument by a detail of crimes which could not be contemplated without alarm, That 
the statements, of which this frightful detail consisted, could not be denied, was made 
clear by the noble Viceroy’s reply, and was rendered still more evident by the expla- 
nation hazarded in an organ of what is to be called “ the popular party,” the « Tippe- 
rary Free Press.” The passage extracted from that print, in the Standard, contains 
the following expression :— : 

«“ Because we deem the increase of crime is owing to two causes ;—one, that six 
convicted felons have been let loose upon society in that district ; thus reversing 
the solemn verdict of a jury, and the sentence of a judge, and dashing to the earth 
the people’s confidence in the law, stimulating men to rely more on the evil justice of 
revenge, and encouraging the really bad by this instance of impunity to guilt.” : 

Here we may read the very thought of the Duke of Wellington, expressed indeed 
in more empassioned language, because expressed in the sight and hearing ef those 
outrages and alarms which the great senator and statesman presumed from the 
abuse of prerogative by which they were encouraged. ‘ Officers,” writes Black- 
stone, “ who, after arrest, negligently permit a felon to escape, are punishable hy 
fine ; but voluntary escapes, by consent or connivance of the officer, are a much more 
serious offence; for it is generally agreed that such escapes amount to the same 
degree of offence, and are punishable in the same degree as the offence of which 
the prisoner is guilty.” It would seem as if discharged convicts were careful to pro- 
tect his Excellency from the consequences of his indulgence, some of them being 
found to have adopted new names previously to their post-liberatum convictions, 
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Duke's speech, as given in the Morning 
Chronicle, had not fallen under the ob- 
servation of Lord Mulgrave’s advo- 
cate. The outline, however, of the 
speech appended to the noble Vice- 
roy’s, in the pamphlet which was os- 
tensively the subject of the review, 
(the most favorable, of course, for his 
purposes,) could not have been un- 
known to him. In that ex parte publi- 
cation, the Duke is made to admit that 


«“ Under Lord Mulgrave’s government, 
the proportion of committals to offences, 
and of convictions to committals had en- 
creased.”* 


But in that same pamphlet it is re- 
ported that the duke referred to the 
exercise of mercy, and— 


« Asked the noble earl had he allowed 
the law to be carried into execution against 
persons whom the law had justly condemn- 
ed? Did he never pardon people who 
ought to have had the law carried into exe- 
cution against them? Had there not been 
some little seeking of popularity, besides 
that which ought to result from the per- 
formance of the great duties which he 
was called on to execute as the highest 
magistrate in that country? He really 
thought that the British House of Lords 
was entitled to have these matters satisfac- 
torily accounted for.”+ 


It appears, then, that the Duke of 
Wellington, having declared, even as 
his speech is reported in the pamphlet 
which has been reviewed, that the law 
is not efficiently administered in Ire- 
land (for it is a truism to observe 
that a law ill executed is not well admi- 
nistered,) having stated, moreover, that 
this mal-administration is chargeable 
upon Earl Mulgrave alone—having 
intimated that when umple powers 
were confided to the noble Earl by 
parliament (for these also are referred 
to in the selected report of his grace’s 
speech,) and the services of an efficient 
police were put at his disposal, he dis- 
appointed the hopes which might ra- 
tionally be entertained of him, by an 


indiscriminating and culpable abuse of 


the prerogative of mercy, and by yield- 
ing to that basest of all ambitions which 
would sacrifice great interests to win 
favour from a lawless mob—the Duke 
of Wellington, having thus reminded 
Lord Mulgrave of the extraordinary 
powers confided to him, having accused 
him of abusing them—having cited 
him to answer for the abuse, before 


* Speech, &. &c. p. 58, 
¢ Morning Chron 


the House of Lords—is, himself, ac. 
cused in the Edinburgh Review, of 
having adopted a course the very re. 
verse of that which he is found to have 
chosen, and of having eulogised the 
unparalleled efficiency of the adminis. 
tration of law in Ireland under the 
present viceroy, 

The Edinburgh Review appears to 
have imitated a London journal in its 
method of conducting Lord Mulgrave’s 
defence. The reporter of the Morn. 
ing Chronicle, however, would seem to 
have adopted the bolder, though less 
ingenious device of ascribing to the 
noble viceroy himself the untruths b 
which his misgovernment of Ireland 
was to be covered. 

« Lord Mulgrave observed, that since 
he had been connected with Ireland, there 
had not been one case of assault on a 
Protestant clergyman. 

“The Duke of Wellington said he 
might be in error, but his impression was, 
that there had been repeated instances of 
the kind during the administration of the 


noble Earl.”} 


We must be just. There are too 
many evidences of accuracy in the 
report from which we have quoted toad- 
mit of our doubting its eorrectness. We 
believe that Lord Mulgrave made the 
observation ascribed to him, and never, 
that we are aware of, denied by him or 
in his behalf. But we do not believe that 
he uttered, when making it, a deliberate 
and wilful untruth. . We believe, that, 
had the noble Earl remembered the 
instances, twelve at least in number, of 
violence offered to Protestant clergy- 
men during the brief period of his 
power, (many of them assaults with 
intent to murder, one a foul murder, 
perpetrated in open day, and under 
most revolting circumstauces, ) he would 
not have disgraced himself by uttering 
a falsehood in order to turn a rebuke 
aside. But we can acquit him of so 
dishonorable a fraud, only by believing, 
that his habits"and his associatious 
have rendered the persons, and pro- 
perties, and lives, of the Protestant 
clergy, matters of so small consequence 
in bis Excellency’s eyes, that when he 
has offered the usual forty pounds for 
information respecting the murder of a 
Protestant minister (or a priest’s dog) 
—he can dismiss the subject from his 
thoughts, and unless (incredible event) 
some claimant for the reward appear, 
to refresh his memory, can dismiss it 


a — ————— 
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also, otedaally, from his remembrance. 


Alas, for the Protestant clergy—when 
the memory of their sufferings—of 
atrocities like the noon-day murder of 
Mr. Dawson, and the miduight attempt 
to massacre the sleeping family of Mr. 
Hogg, can be so fugitive that the 
Viceroy could boldly declare in the 
face of the country “such things have 
not been;” and that there was not 
found, in the British Senate, one peer 
to rebuke a boldness which betrayed 
want of heart as well as want of me- 
mory, and to make the boaster feel 
that his title to the favor of England 
should not be derived from the marvel- 
lous ability with which he had been 
able to discharge from his memory 
the records of all those numerous and 
most flagitious crimes of which perse- 
cuted ministers of the Gospel in Ireland 
had been the sufferers or the victims. 

The advocate who defends Earl 
Mulgrave, in the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Review, has not thought it useful 
to repeat the vaunt respecting the con- 
dition of the clergy; but he has been 
careful to reiterate without any qualifi- 
cation the noble Viccroy’s daring and 
most injurious assault on the landlords 
of Ireland. We have already stated our 
sentiments* on thisalarming subject, and 
have expressed our opinion respecting 
what we believe to have become the land- 
lords’ obvious and imperative duty. We 
look upon the invectives of his Excel- 
lency as being, in effect, however they 
have been designed, appeals to the pas- 
sions of the people and the fears of 
the gentry rather than to the sense of 
justice in either. A prediction that 
agrarian tumults are likely to break 
out, will be interpreted, if not carefully 
guarded, as a confession that there is a 
good cause why they should; and it 
will assuredly not indispose lawless 
men to an open exertion of physical 
force, to learn that the Viceroy has 
prepared the public mind to believe 
that rebellion, should it arise, will have 
been caused by the distresses of the 
a and the oppressions of their 

ard-hearted landlords. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, 
that menaces, almost as significant as 
those of his Excellency, were uttered 
by a Roman Catholic priest in the 
very spring in which Lord Mulgrave 
made his descent upon our coasts. 

“If Whitefootism” wrote the Rev. 
James Maher, “ which, two years since, 
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* See February Number. 
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disgraced parts of this country, were pur- 
sued with the spirit and energy which 
now animates our Tory landlords in their 
exertions to crush the freeholders who 
dared to act honestly, we would have no 
need of coercion or insurrectionary acts.”+ 


Such are the sentiments of Mr. 
Maher ; and we may add of a majority 
of what is called the popular party. !t 
is of very little moment that the state- 
ments on which the Rev. Gentleman 
seemed to rely were false ; or that their 
falsehood was made apparent by the 
disclosures of a brother in agitation and 
in the priesthood. The matter of real 
importance is this, that a people less 
imaginative than the Irish might well 
infer from the reverend gentleman’s 
letter his approval of agrarian disorder; 
his persuasion that it might be rendered 
available to the redress of wrongs which 
law does not regard ; and might be in- 
fluenced to turn to an evil use the 
maxim that insurrection acts might be 
profitably prevented by the activities of 
insurrection. This is the matter of real 
moment, and its importance is enhanced 
greatly by hearing Lord Mulgrave en- 
large on the priest’s text, to an extent, 
and in a tone and temper which may 
naturally occasion alarm and disgust to 
all who would not court, or who do not 
hope to profit, by disorder. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable 
to prolong our dissertation. The landed 
proprietors in Ireland ought surely to 
be by this time admonished. In our 
days, for the first time in the annals of 
the country, the party by courtesy 
termed “ popular,” has avowed its pur- 
pose to overthrow the establishment of 
the Protestant church, and to invade, 
if not abolish, the rights of property ; 
and this is the time in which the Lord 
Lieutenant has made it his boast, or 
his menace, that for the first time in 
our annals, the government is identified 
with this “ popular party.” 

The seeds dropt in that memorable 
discussion on which we have been en- 
gaged, have already sprung up. The 
predictions uttered in our last are, 
we grieve to repeat, in process of 
rapid fulfilment. We warned the 
landed proprietary in Ireland, that the 
sinister oratory of the Viceroy would 
furnish text and topics for rash and 
rancorous declamation. Scarcely had 
our predictions appeared when the 
“ rhetorical” violenee we anticipated 
appeared with it. Thoughts which 
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bad me’ would once have scarcely 
dared tolook upon in the solitude of their 
evil hearts they have been emboldened 
to display. The righteousness of mur- 
der has been, almost in terms, asserted. 
A code of assassination has been with 
scarcely any disguise, advocated as ne- 
cessarily supplemental to a system of 
law which is found not sufficiently ex- 
tensive. Agents who conduct the af- 
fairs of unpopular landlords, are warned 
that the laws which threaten them are 
far more sure and terrible in their ope- 
ration than the laws they would en- 
force ; and remembrances of evil days 
and foul deeds, of the effects of na- 
tional prejudice and religious rancor, 
are called up, as if the rapacity of Irish 
landlords could justify a recurrence to 
the worst extremities, of which we can 
find a dark record in history. 

All these incentives to sedition and 
blood-shed assume that the landlords 
are oppressive and unjust. All natus 
rally take it for granted that the unan- 
swered accusations of Lord Mulgrave 
are well founded. We know that the 
accusations against the Conservative 
aristocracy are untrue; we know also 
that there are landlords in Ireland 
whose demerits it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. We respectfully admonish 
the just and humane that they be 
prompt in separating their cause from 


the cause of the oppressors. Let ever 
soul bear his own iniquity. As . 
there is time to make an effectual dis. 
tinction between the authors of misery 
in Ireland, and those among the gentry 
who are sufferers from them. But the 
time for good is passing rapidly away ; 
it will soon be be ond recall, When 
= opinion is decided, and popular 
ury overflows, distinctions which would 
have previously been respected, are not 
even noticed; the principle on which 
an excited people vent their indigna. 
tion or inflict their vengeance is diame- 
trically opposite to that on which the 
divine judgments are inflicted. God 
would spare Sodom if there were found 
in it five just men; it would have been 
destroyed by man, if the crimes of five 
individuals had rendered it hateful to 
an exasperated multitude. et the 
Conservative: landlords who discharge 
the duties of humanity apply this un- 
doubted truth to the necessities of their 
circumstances, and show, while truth 
will be regarded, that, as against them, 
the charges of Lord Mulgrave and 
his Scotch advocate are untrue, it 
will be too late to vindicate themselves, 
when invectives called forth by the 
iniquities of extortioners have brought 
down judgments, and, it may be, ruin 
on good and evil alike. 


RICKARD THE RAKE,—IN THREE SNATCHES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue character of an Irish Rake is one 
which has not, to my knowledge at 
least, ever been yet properly describ- 
ed,—a circumstance which can only be 
aecounted for by the difficulty probably 
of blending so many antethetical traits 
of temper, and modes of life, into one 
harmonious picture. The Irish Rake 
may, indeed, be said to contain within 
himself the various eccentricities which 
the. wide field of society presents for 
observation. Many a single point of 
character, for instance, exists in other 
individuals sufficiently. marked and pre- 
dominant in its own nature to constitute 
their moral and social individuality ; 
but of these single traits, collected as 
it were from avast number of eccen- 
tric men, sufficient as each of them is 
to make but one person, the whole 
being of the Rake is composed. In 
plainer words, -all that makes other 
men remarkable meets in him. He is 
a kind of- Proteus, whose facility of 


changing his shape constitutes his uni- 
formity. Go where you will, he is 
sure to be there before you in a new 
aspect. Like the air, he is every 
where ; and among the young of both 
sexes there is no breathing without 
him. Every one knows him, and he 
knows every one. He can tell you, as 
if by intuition, the name of the far- 
mer’s wife in the parish who was last 
confined, and whether her little one 
was a boy or a girl. No earthly fun 
or frolic can go on properly unless he 
conducts it. The fellow appears to 
possess the power which was attributed 
to one of the Romish saints of old—St. 
Francis we believe—of multiplying his 
person, and of being, for the good of 
his fellow-creatures, in several places 
at the same time; a miraculous pro” 
perty, in. which many of our modern 
patriots and their dutiful children are 
able to compete with him. If two 
fairs oceur in neighbouring parishes. 
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he will certainly be present at both. 
He is, in fact, a kind of wanderin 
Jew upon a small scale ; for although 
ou find him in every possible direc- 
tion you turn, yet no one knows how 
or when he conveys himself from place 
to place. At christening, wake, wed- 
ding, funeral—at fair, at market—io 
the faction and party fight—at mass, 
ut patterns, at places of pilgrimage 
—at cock-fights — bull-baiting, when 
they existed—cudgel-matches, harvests’ 
home—at the drooish* ; in short, never 
did such a ubiquitarian exist as the 
Irish Rake, who, as the fellow says in 
the play, is a perfect here-and-thereism, 
a stranger no where, 

Of the Rake’s parentage and means 
of living no one can tell. Perhaps, 
indeed, once in seven years a grey- 
headed beggar will inform you that he 
remembers his father and’mother, who 
lived in a distant county ; that they 
have been long dead, and that he had 
abrother hanged in the time of the 
throuble. The hoary shanahas will, 
ptobably, go on to say that he also 
remembers the Rake’s marriage, when 
he was not more than sixteen, to a 
pretty creature not older than himself, 
that he took away from her parents up 
in such a place. 

“She is still alive,” he will say ; 
“but the marriage didn’t turn out well, 
for they lived but a short time toge- 
ther.” 

The Rake is always well dressed, 
and sets the fashion to all the districts 
through which he passes. He is, in 
fact, a Beau Brummel in his way—a 
wit, a wag, and the most accomplished 
man in all rural sports and pastimes. 
Nor is he ever without money ; for 
no man is more willing to stand his 
treat, as the phrase is, than he: nay, 
he will often lend to others. But his 
system always is, to borrow thrice the 
sum from the person he obliged, and 
never to pay it. This, however, is 
not all his means of support; for, 
with shame and sorrow I say it, both 
on his account and theirs, he contrives, 
in a sense any thing but metaphorical, 
to constitute himself a heavy debtor to 
the softer sex. In all love affairs, his 
first principles are swayed by the cup- 
board ; but he contrives to take care 
that they shall not end there. Like 
consumption, of which he is a healthy 
representative, he eats his way into 
their hearts ; and what can be expect- 

ed afterwards but that which usually 





* What the Scotch call the Infure—ive. the hauling home of a wife. 
Vou. XI. ‘ 
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follows? He is the only man that 
can borrow money from servant maids 
with a grace; but it has never been 
known that he consented to call a 
meeting of his creditors, which proba- 
bly arose from the consciousness of 
the utter improbability that they could 
agree. 

No one has ever seen him carrying 
a bundle of any kind, such as might 
contain a change of linen, yet hus it 
been observed that his shirt is at all 
times well washed, neatly made up, 
and remarkable for its whitenesg. 
This, however, is another mystery be- 
tween himself and the sex, which it is 
not within my power to fathom, 

As a gamester, he stands eavivelied, 
no man being a match for him at spoi 
five or five and ten, which games he 
good naturedly teaches to all “ the 
slips of boys” in the parish, each of 
whom feels great pride in boasting of 
his instructor, 

In addition to all this, the Rake 
finds it necessary to be aecomplished, 
and he accordingly whistles like a 
flute ; and often, of a winter's night or 
summer's evening, the. young countr 
folk find him a tolerably good substi- 
tute for a fiddler. He also performs 
on a pair of trumps, i. e. Jews’-harps, 
with both fingers—and plays with great 
skill on the ivy-leaf—a comb,—or a 
weaver’s reed, through which he blows 
in a manner wonderfully melodious. 
He is also the terror of dancing-mas- 
ters, whom he never fails to challenge 
and overcome in the presence of their 
own scholars ; aud were it not that to 
suffer defeat by a performer of such 
consummate skill can scarcely be term- 
ed disgraceful, it being possible for so 
many grades of excellence to exist be- 
neath his—they would feel it necessary 
to remove out of his range, if such a 
thing were practicable. The Rake 
frequently expresses strong intentions 
to comply with the solicitations of his 
admirers, and set up a dancing-school 
for himself. This, however, he ulti- 
mately declines, knowing, from his ha- 
bits of transition and locomotion, that 
such an active employment would keep 
him much too stationary. ’ 

The Rake is also a devoted Ribbon- 
man ; and, consequently, right loyal to 
the true Church, and, as Washington 
Irvine says, will faithfully stand by her 
when he can stand by nothing else. 
This, indeed, of all his accomplish- 
ments, is the worst and most subver- 
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sive of the peace of the country. Did 
he not become a propagator of that 
bad system, and carry an atmosphere 
of sedition and disloyalty about with 
him, his foibles and vices, all consi- 
dered, could amount, after all, to no- 
thing more than the foibles and vices 
of a private, low-bred vagabond. But 
here he absolutely becomes a public 
character, gifted with the evil power of 
corrupting the subjects of his sove- 
reign, and of seducing them into the 
guilty secrets of Ribbonism, by their 
participation in which they not only 
tie up the hands and diminish the 
efforts of those who would serve them, 
but they are in hundreds of instances 
goaded or entrapped into crimes of the 
blackest die ; and are thus led step by 
step, and by the cruel tyranny of the 
system, to an ignominious death, with 
the bitter reflection, that, instead of 
having served either their church or 
their country, they have, in addition 
to their own punishment, brought sor- 
row, and ruin, and misery, and shame 
upon their own families. As a cun- 
ning and selfish propagator, therefore, 
of principles every way so pernicious, 
the Irish Rake is not only a curse to 
the hundreds whom he corrupts, but a 
public curse to the country. 

No human being knows the cut of a 
constable better than he does ; for in 
consequence of his tendency to fight- 
ing, that worthy, and many of his class, 
are seldom, if ever, without having in 
their possession a certain document for 
his especial use, regularly sworn before 
a neighbouring magistrate by a man 
having his head bound up in a red 
spotted cotton handkerchief, the pro- 
perty of his wife. Connected with 
this, the Rake is found to be very 
useful in fairs and markets for beating 
or waylaying individuals, who may 
happen to be obnoxious to his friends, 
and by whom their persons would be 
known, if they undertook the task 
which the Rake kindly performs. To 
give hima treat is ull that is necessary ; 
for of the Rake it is but just to say, that 
in such matters he is by no means mer- 
eenary. 

The constable, however, is not the 
only person by whom he is anxious to 
be met. The truth is, he seldom re- 
mains long in a‘ neighbourhood or pa- 
rish until some disconsolate young 
woman, with a child in her arms, 
comes to seek him out. It always 
happens, however, that he has left the 
place about two days before her arrival, 
and no one can tell to what part of 
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the country he went. She then re. 
lates to some honest farmer, or far- 
mer’s wife, a doleful story of how her 
little hoard of money was first lent to 
the Rake, and of the ungrateful return 
she received for her kindness, windin 
up all by a sorrowful picture of her 
present destitution. She then looks 
with a breaking heart upon her babe, 
bursts into a fit of weeping, and, after 
having satisfied her Ganges through 
the kindness of the good woman, de- 
parts—a miserable and care-worn pie- 
ture of foolish credulity and trust be- 
— 

he Rake is also a kind of doctor 
in his way, and knows the use of cut- 
finger, Tobin-run-the-hedge, buglass, 
grouud-ivy, and house-leek, better than 
any old woman in the country, Nor 
is he ever without a certain cure for 
the tooth-ache, or colic ; nay, he can 
not only tell when “the spool o’ the 
breast is down,’—a common com- 
plaint, it is said, among young girls 
in the country,—but he can also 
raise it by a little burnt spirits, a 
tumbler, and half-a-crown judiciously 
placed upon the seat of the disease ; 
so as by the miraculous power of the 
tumbler and spirits absolutely to raise 
the heart of the sufferer. 

There is always one person, in 
whatsoever parish he may reside for 
the time, with whom he never wishes 
to come on speaking terms—and that 
is the priest, between whom and him- 
self there is at all times a standing 
enmity. So many complaints against 
him are usually laid before the pastor, 
that his Reverence feels it to be his 
duty to put his parishioners on their 
guard against his arts. Such, how- 
ever, is the indomitable fund of spirits 
by which the Rake is characterised, 
and so easy and good-humoured is his 
swagger, that his countenance, beam- 
ing, as it usually does, with mirth and 
frolic, renders it impossible for any one 
to carry the good father’s censure into 
execution. Nay, it is notorious that 
the Irish Rake is the only person liv- 
ing who can, by the sheer force of 
banter and drollery, succeed in laugh- 
ing down an excommunication. I my- 
self remember one of this class, named 
Barney Green, who was visited by the 
penalty of excommunication,—in ge- 
neral so dreadful to others ; but in his 
case it had no effect whatever ; on the 
contrary, he laughed it into a joke in 
_ of ‘the priest, whom he lectured 
the very day following with such comic 
gravity that the worthy man was bim- 
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self forced to burst out into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter. 

“If your reverence had any bowels 
at all,” said Barney, “ you'd not think 
of excumnicatin’ any man for havin’ 
three wives in one parish. But it’s 
asy kuowin’ you little guess what it is 
to have so many of your owa—if you 
did, you'd find excumnication but a 
joke to it. I know I have been a great 
sinner in my time an’ I’m only takin’ 
this way of doin’ penance. Then 
there’s the church tells us there’s but 
two places of punishment overhead, 
an’ yet I have three wives all livin’ 
asundher. Faith if ever a sinner had 
a fair look up I have it.” 

“Why, you profligate,” said the 
priest, with difficulty suppressing his 
laughter at the fellow’s comic assu- 
rance—“ according jto the life you're 
leading you are damned long ago.” 

“ Then, where’s the use of wastin’ 
your damnation upon a man it cant 
make worse ; may be you havn't so 
much of it to spare as you think. Be 
my gow! I'll engage, by the time you're 
sarved yourself, there will be very 
little left for your neighbours. So good 
by, sir, an’ larn more charity; thank- 
ing you at the same time for your kind 
advice !” 

The people, in fact, cannot look upon 
any thing the Rake either says or 
does in a serious light, and as he is 
himself quite sensible of this, so do 
his powers of humour and his natural 
wit increase and appear to the best 
advantage by the coufidence that there 
is no possibility of his failing, and that 
whatever he intends to be considered 
as humour, whether in word or action, 
will be laughed at, whether it may pos- 
sess that quality or not. 

Another quality for which this cha- 
racter is remarkable we cannot pass 
over in silence. There never probably 
has been an instance known of the 
Rake exhibiting any degree, however 
slight, of parental attachment to his 
offspring, whether legitimute or other- 
wise ; he pays them no more attention 
than if they were not his. ’Tis true, 
he will speak to them with as light a 
heart and as pleasant a familiarity as 
he would to the children of his neigh- 
bours, but this comprises all the solici- 
tude he ever feels about them. Neither 
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advice nor aid do they experience 
under the most pressing difficulty at 
his hands ; but on the contrary, if-any 
of them should happen to get together, 
by their industry and labor, a few shil- 
lings, or it may be pounds, the Rake 
never ceases until he wheedles it out 
of their hands, and leaves them to 
struggle on in new difficulties, whilst 
he as usual rolicks and roves it away 
through life—his laugh as loud and his 
joke as ready at these frolicsome frauds 
upon his own children, as if he had 
practised them upon strangers, or ren- 
dered them a service. 

The Rake’s end is also in complete 
keeping with the life of a man of whom 
every body speaks much and after all 
knows little. He is always secretive, 
and feels no inclination, unless you 
should hear it from another channel 
to let you or any one else know where 
he was born, who was his father, and 
stoutly denies that his brother was 
hanged ; for the Rake, be it known, 
wishes to pass himself off as a man of 
consequence among the females. This 
causes him to affect mystery, which 
more or less cleaves to him wherever 
he goes, as indeed is but natural in 
the case of one who, like him, lives at 
the same time every where and no 
where. In accordance with this it is 
found that, although the Rake may 
disappear he is never known to. die 
even by his most intimate acquain- 
tances. A Rake’s death, in fact, is as 
rare an event as a dead ass or a tinker's 
funeral. A space of time elapses 
longer than that in which he has been 
accustomed to re-appear—he is ex- 
pected by the unthinking for a while, 
but he comes not again; and thus 
does he pass away, few knowing how, 
when or where he died, or in what 
part of the world the bones of this 
rustic but humorous profligate lie in- 
terred, 

But as the foregoing sketch is meant 
only as an introduction to his character 
at greater length, we shall attempt to 
throw the events which usually consti- 
tute his life into the shape of such a 
narrative as may give greater breadth 
and more natural coloring to the por- 
trait of a man whose life, though 
accentric and anomalous, is not without 
a deep aud useful moral lesson. 


SNATCH I. 


Arty Rickarp, or as he was gene- 
rally termed, Rickard the Rake, was 
born, no one could tell exactly where, 


or of whom, either by the father’s or 
mother’s side.. ‘To say the truth, few 
troubled themselves how the matter 
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was decided one way or other, for as 
Rickard cared for nobody so nobody 
eared for Rickard. Not, however, but 
that a certain class of rustic quidnuncs, 
exceedingly sage and sapient in their 
own opinion, were disposed to gratify 
their thirst for village scandal, by an 
attempt at solving the mystery ; but 
as they had no grounds to proceed 
upon, no clue to guide them, they 
imitated the folly of philosophers, by 
laying down several theories upon the 
subject. These theories, however, like 
those of the philosophers aforesaid, 
were found to be incompatible one 
with another; for as every last was 
the true one until another succeeded 
it, so was there no likelihood by the 
force of theory ever to arrive at the 
truth. The consequence was, that 
Rickard’s birth and parentage were 
never evolved out of their original 
obscurity, despite of the great sagacity 
of this wise and virtuous clique of the 
village. Some asserted that he was 
the son of Aidy Howe, a corpulent 
old bachelor who wore a quieue, but 
as Rickard was not born with a quieue, 
and as Aidy was known to be a woman 
hater, and suffered no females to reside 
under his roof, they were sorely puzzled 
how to provide Rickard with a mother 
—a fact that fairly settled that specu- 
lation. Others maintained that he 
was the son of the late Presbyterian 
clergyman of the parish ; whilst the 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, 
hinted that he should rather be attri- 
buted to Father O’F lynne, a degraded 
= Some could trace a resem- 

lance to the Squire ; others again in- 
sisted that the Parson was clearly 
shadowed out in his likeness. In fact, 
there was’ no end to their conjectures, 
and Rickard himself was not disposed 
to solve them, even had he been able, 
which is very doubtful. Now had 
Rickard been born or bred in the vil- 
lage or neighbourhood, there would 
have been less of this curiosity among 
the sage knot of persons we have 
alluded to. In that case, surely some- 
thing could have been ferretted out 
either from a nurse foster mother, 
or that personage in a village who is 
always the best authority in such cases 
—the midwife. But here they possessed 
none of those advantages, for all 
that could be known of Rickard 
was, that he was noticed first by one 
and then by another successively until 
his appearance startled the whole vil- 
lage—as a lad of eight or nine years 


old, running about unclaimed and 
homeless, hanging on about this house 
and tother, in a pair of large corduro 

breeches that were tied about his neck 
with a drawing string, and had two 
holes cut in the sides for his arms to go 
through, so that he was at complete 
liberty to use themas he wished. This, 
to be sure, was all for the good of his 
developments, as the fashionable cant 
has it, for indeed we do not like to see 
either man or woman, especially the 
latter, prisoners in their own clothes, 

It was then that the quidnunes be. 
gan to ask who is this lad ? Where did 
he come from ? Is he an orphan? My 
gracious, who can he be? To which 
the universal and stimulating reply 
was “nobody knows.” Thus was igno- 
rance found for once to be a sufficient 
barrier against enquiry, and thus too 
was the keen-scented nose of curiosity 
most wofully put out of joiut. 

At no period or stage of his life is 
the Rake marked by what phrenolo- 
gists term inhabitiveness. Rickard, 
during the brief space he dwelt in this 
village spent his time in the society of 
boys whose fathers were the wealthiest 
of its inhabitants, attending them us a 
ready drudge and agent in all their 
sports and diversions, and in due time 
making himself necessary to their 
early enjoyments. He also ran mes- 
sages with the speed of a greyhound, 
pulled and peeled rushes for the far- 
mers’ wives, brought tobaceo to the 
farmers, held the priest’s horse om Sun- 
day at Mass, brought home the;cows 
to be milked, and drove them again to 
the fields, thus extending, as he went, 
the circle of his friends and. acquain- 
tances until every one in the whole 
parish knew Rickard, and felt towards 
him such a disposition as is expressed by 
the words, “ That devil-may-care, civil, 
funny young vagabond, Atty Rick- 
ard.” 

Notwithstanding all this, it was re- 
marked that no earthly entreaty or 
inducement could tie the young rake 
down to the continuous industry of a 
single day's labor, nor could he ever 
be prevailed upon to stop two days 
successively in the same family. Peo- 
ple often wondered why a houseless 
brat, to whom a day's wages in spring 
or harvest, when labourers were scarce, 
ought to have been a consideration of 
importance, should decline to earn it, 
but such a disinclination to labor is not 
at all a matter of rare occurrence, 
being in fact the true characteristic 
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principle of every pure and adulterated 
vagabond from Rickard the Rake up 
to myself and Lord Glenelg; the 
only difference between me and his 
lordship being this, that I am idle at 
my own expense, and his lordship at 
the cost of the country. 

Rickard was now familiar to every 
man, woinan, child, and dog in the 
parish—and in point of fact was a great 
source of entertainment to them all, 
not excepting the last mentioned, to 
whom he taught all manner of tricks. 

He was now deservedly getting a 
general favorite, and had become the 
lively medium of that light species of 
scandal which involves no serious at- 
tack upon character, and affords the 
greater pleasure because every one 
enjoys whilst nobody fears it. His in- 
vention too was inexhaustible, and his 
easy humour and pointed terseness_ in 
anecdote were the theme of all praise. 
He took great delight in relating to 
credulous people harmless but ludi- 
crous accounts of their neighbours, 
which being repeated afterwards in a 
serious manner to others, occasioned 
many humorous contre-temps. 

Of the corpulent old bachelor for 
instance, named Aidy Howe, he went 
about for a whole week reporting as a 
matter well known, that he had lost his 
quieue. The spirit of the intelligence 
thus conveyed was at once understood, 
and from that until the corpulent 
bachelor’s death “ Aidy Howe has lost 
his quieue” became a permanent jest in 
the parish. This, however, was not 
all. Some wag, one day that the sub- 
ject of the joke wentto the butcher's, 
made it practical by cutting the quieue 
off, and thus sent it abroad once more 
with néw zest. 

Thete was no kind of sport or exer- 
cise at which Rickard, considering his 
years, was not an adept. He was 
often sent for to dances, that he might 
beat some crack dancer from another 
parish, He was also a first-rate card- 
player, having learned in that best of 
schools, the sunny side of ahedge, upon 
the crown of an old hat—the time 
usually being Sunday, during the hours 
of Mass ; nor was there a lad to be 
found within miles of him in such 
request as a horse-jockey at parish 
races, Many a saddle and bridle has 
he won for the sporting farmers about 
him, and that often more by skill and 
good riding than the speed of his 
horse, 

The truth is, a man must from the 
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beginning have a genius for rakedom 
or he will never shine in it from a 
spirit of ambition, or succeed in it as a 
means of life. He must, for instance, 
have a firm, well-knit, active frame, a 
good voice, an excellent memory for 
loose songs and licentious anecdotes, 
a natural taste for dress—a decided me- 
chanical genius, such as forms what the 
peasantry call a Jack of all trades—a 
fund of natural humor and strong 
coarse wit. Powers of ridicule and 
banter he must also possess in a strong 
degree, for if he is once put down by a 
rival rake ora village wit he is lost for 
ever in that district. Courage is besides 
indispensible, and that hardy spirit of 
euterprize which is necessary to con- 
duct a midnight attack in a proper 
manner. Add to all this the most 
invincible assurance, and such an utter 
absence of all moral feeling and reli- 
gious obligation as may enable him, 
conscientiously 1 was about to add, to 
lay his hand upon his heart and declare 
that he never in his life felt a moral 
scruple or thought of any other world 
than New South Wales ; put all these 
qualities together, I say, and you may 
give the world assurance of a rake. For 
instance—before he was twelve he had 
taught lewd songs and obscene witti- 
cisms to most of the young lads in the 
village ; and he could also cheat at 
cards with a tact and dexterity worthy 
of Lord de Roos. In truth, he was 
now a rake in miniature, always had 
money, anecdotes to amuse every one, 
and an easy impudence which nothing 
could abash. He was now, too, a 
young dandy in dress, and began to 
speak to the lasses with a knowing face 
and a wink, for it was his ambition 
even then to copy the worst traits of 
the most rollicking blades in that small 
world through which he moved. 

In this manner, passing from house 
to house, and from village to village, 
flying about like some noisome insect, 
and feeding upon that moral scum 
which lies in a state of corruption up- 
on the surface of society, did this 
young vagabond live idle, but not in- 
active, gratifying a natural taste for 
the worst properties of human nature, 
and accomplishing himself in these 
petty vices and darker crimes which 
unhappily gain an immoral applause 
that is meted out in proportion to the 
skill with which they are committed. 

This indeed is a melancholy picture 
of the state of too many among the 
lower classes in Ireland, but it is un- 
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happily too full of undeniable and 
gloomy truth. 

Whilst the young rake was thus 
shaping his own character in the ex- 
emplary manner I have described, 
envied by lads of his own age, and 
almost associated with by grown young 
men, he all at once, without preface or 
apology, disappeared from the tempo- 
rary scene of his early acquirements. 

fave then was another capital point 
for the quidnuncs. Young Rickard 
gone! Why, where can he be gone to? 
Can nobody tell ? And now that he is 
gone, can any one say how he lived? 
He never was known to work a day’s 
work, yet be was fat and fair, and of 
late well clad! Why, it’s wonderful— 
how did it happen? To which was 
echoed the usual reply, ‘“ Nobody 
knows.” 

“ Ah,” said the party who fathered 
him on the Presbyterian, “it’s these 
chaps that take care of their own! 
I'll warrant you the Bratsbetarian 
ministher’s friends brought him away 
to do for him, an’ you'll see him may- 
be a ministher himself afore long.” 


And now, gentle and lenient reader, 
must I take the liberty, without any 
further apology, except such as your 
kindness will excuse, of asking you to 
sit as a spectator, and view the pano- 
ramic life of our friend Rickard the 
Rake. 

Suppose yourself then, no matter 
what your creed may be, standing of a 
fine Sunday in summer, on the green 
space which generally surrounds a Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel. Do you see a 
knot of young fellows dressed in frize 
coats, encircling some one who is 
placed in the midst of them, whilst 
they laugh in loud peals at the topic with 
which he entertains them. I suppose 
you guess already that the waggish va- 
gabond in the centre of that circle is no 
other than Rickard the Rake, and you 
are right. It is now better than six 
years since he vanished, and what he 
as been doing since, or through what 
part of the country he has passed, must 
be left to your own imagination. All 
I can say is, that the scene of his pre- 
sent appearance is thirty miles distant 
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“ Young Rickard,” said the Presbyte- 
rians, “ the priest’s cross, what has be- 
come of him? His father has taken 
to working of miracles,* now that he is 
stripped ;+ but if he was to raise the 
dead it would fall short of any miracle 
that would bring Rickard to good. [ 
suppose, finding what sort he was, he 
has sent him to be made a priest of.” 

“ It’s very likely,” said a third party, 
the adherents of the Squire, with the 
same liberality, * that the Squire, seeing 
he is good for nothing else, will vet 
him into the church, and have him 
made into a parson.” 

“ No,” said the fourth set, in the same 
spirit, “ but as sure as gun’s iron, the 
Parson, knowing the rogue he is, will 
make a gauger of him.” 

The determination of Rickard’s pros- 
pects in life was stoutly argued on all 
sides, and sooth to say, the debate 
ended, as all debates usually do, by each 
party cleaving still more closely to its 
own opinion, and the matter resting, as in 
the case of his birth,in completeobscurity, 

And thus ends the first snatch of his 
roving life. 
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from that of his first. He was thena 
ripe lad of somewhat beyond twelve, 
rather dissatisfied, indeed, that he was 
not a man, but extremely anxious to 
jump into the character of one as fast 
as possible. Though only a boy still, 
he is nearly at the goal of his ambition, 
being, in his own opinion, a man in 
everything but in years. There he 
siands, the best-dressed person by far 
among them. In the first place, you 
see he wears a castor hat, a yellow 
silk neckerchief, red waistcoat, buck- 
skin breeches, white thread stockings, 
and turned pumps, and is, indeed, 

uite a young buek. Now this is the 
frst day he has ever appeared in that 
partofthe country ; nay, heislittle more 
than half an hour on the chapel green, 
and yet he is already a bosom friend 
with, and actually in the confidence of, 
several about him. Observe with what 
an easy assurance he conducts himself, 
and with what asmart air he wears the 
castor a little on the one side of hie 
head. Then how he winks at the by- 
standers so knowingly, after concluding 


* Nothing can more clearly show the backward state of enlightened education in 
Ireland, nor the consciousness of this, on the part of the priesthood, than the fact, 
that when an Irish priest is degraded for immorality, he takes to working of miracu- 


lous cures upon the sick and ignorant. 
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each joke, nodding his head with ajerk, 
and swinging one of his legs smartly 
about, for the purpose of accompany- 
ing what he says with suitable action, 
and of adding to its humour by a pro- 

r portion of low grimace | Well 

one, Rickard the Rake ! You will 
have idle times and free feeding in this 
parish before you leave it. But to re- 
sume our narrative more directly. We 
have said that Rickard was but a short 
time on the chapel green, when he had 
gained the confidence of many persons 

resent ; and such of our readers as 
fare been Orangemen will, we presume, 
be at no loss to understand this. | In 
short he passed them the ribbon signs 
and pass-words, and thus, without any 
difficulty, at once broke down those 
proper barriers which render gradual 
loovledge of each other necessary, 
before strangers can approach to inti- 
macy. The information soon spread 
among them, that the good-looking, 
spruce young stranger was of the right 
sort, and, in a few minutes, they col- 
Tected about him. This, indeed, was 
ull Rickard wanted, for the precocious 
youth was fully sensible of his own 
powers, and determined to lose no 
time in winning upon their good-will. 
To state that he was a stranger having 
business in the neighbourhood—(here 
he looked important, and glanced at 
his brethren very significantly )—and 
was at a loss to know where he could 
et a cheap, decent, farmer’s house to 
odge in for a week or two, was only, 
as heknew right well,a certain means of 
getting himself asked home by a dozen of 
those who were about him. The young 
knave scanned their dress and manner 
with a practised eye, and after a little 
further chat, accepted the invitation of 
a good-looking iad, who was consider- 
ably better dressed than those about 
him. But beforehe closed with the in- 
vitation, he brought him aside, and 
sounded him after the following man- 
ner :— . 

“I hope it would’nt be any way in- 
convanient for me to stop at your 
father’s house—bekase if it would ”— 
here he paused. 

“ Not in the laiste,” said the other, 
“ all the family we have at home is my 
sisther and myself, barrin’ my father 
and mother.” 

“And I'll warrant the sisther a 
purty girl,” said Rickard, “bekase if 
she is, I give you fair warning that [’ll 
be spaking to her.” 


ere he laughed loudly, and gave a 
knowing wink, all which he did lest the 
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brother might take him at his word, 
= ~ mnsenploint lad was far from 
oing, for he laughed as loudly as 
Rickard, and said “ he was the devil's 
own pleasant fellow ;” a piece of truth 
of which he was not aware at the time, 
He went home that day, and was ac- 
cordingly domesticated with a very 
comfortable and independent farmer. 
And now were the quidnunes of the 
neighbouring villages and hamlets 
here, as much on the qui vive to ferret 
out intelligence about Rickard as the 
sapient squad we have mentioned in our 
first snatch. “ What was he? What 
did he come to the farmer’s—to Randy 
Clinton's for ? Was he coortin’ Peggy 
Clinton? Whose son was he? Did 
any one alive know his father and mo- 
ther? Has he any relations in the 
parish ?” To which, once more, the 


.only reply given was, “ nobody knows.” 


Before a fortnight passed, the whole 
parish rang with the fame of Rickard 
the Rake, for he had now publicly as- 
sumed, and was proud of the title, 
knowing that it was a passport to their 
good feelings and hospitality. After 
this, the calm and quiet spirit of the 
whole country soon changed, Rickard 
was the best dancer that had ever been 
seen in the place ; no such singer ex- 
isted, nor had such a variety of sedi- 
tious and whiteboy songs ; he could 
leap one-and-twenty feet backwards 
and forwards, had beaten Long George 
Sharpeat his favourite game onthe cards 
—a rubber of five-and-forty—managed 
and rode Tom Cane’s young colt, 
Satan the second, that nobody could 
ride or approach but his groom, and _ 
“boxed the Connaughtman” at Bob 
Beatty’s wake better than Sam Sool- 
aghan, that never was beaten at that 
play before! The truth is, there was 
no end to his accomplishments, and no 
limits to the celebrity they gained him 
in that and the neighbouring parishes, 
where his fame was absolutely lost in 
the distance. 

Let not my readers suppose that am- 
bition, and the admiration of great 
men are confined ‘to the educated 
classes—no such thing. The great 
man, or hero of a village, is often a 
much greater man to his admirers, than 
the great man, or hero ofa nation ; and 
is looked upon with a far warmer de- 
gree of enthusiasm and pride. Human 
nature would be the same in a nutshell 
as in a nation ; for, as the poet says— 


“ These little things are great to little men.” 


Of course the young people of both 
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sexes burned to get a sight of this far- 
famed and admirable Chrichton of the 
parish, and to witness his feats and 
ee The young women hearing 
is praises so loudly and incessantly 
sounded by their brethren, thouzht of 
him by day, aud dreamt of him by 
night ; and many of them, like the he- 
roic tailor, Neal Malone, fell in love 
with him beforehand in order to save 
time and trouble when they should see 
him. The consequence was, that dances 
multiplied in a septuple ratio, to which 
the young folks flocked from unprece- 
dented distances, all for the sake of 
getting “the full of their eye,” as the 
phrase is, of this Irish Don Juan. 
Foot-ball and hurling matches en- 
creased every where; the shebeen 
houses were full ; card-playing for loaves, 
mutton, or whiskey, went on every 
night in the week : and happy was the 
coterie or party among the members of 
all these pastimes who could secure 
the presence of Rickard the Rake. 
After all there is something, per- 
haps much, to be said for a rake. To 
a mind uncultivated and naturally vain 
lionism is probably the most grateful 
of all enjoyments ; and, although in 
this case it was paying to licentious- 
ness and vice the homage that is due 
to better principles and endowments, 
yet when we see so many in the higher 
walks of life who, without being able 
to plead lack of education in their de- 
fence, are often profligate without a 
tithe of the rake’s temptations; let. us 
not bear too heavily upon such men, 
who, it may be, had they been blessed 
with the moral and literary advantages 
of many who condemn them, would 
have reflected Jess disgrace upon the 
rank of society in which they might 
have moved, This argument we put 
only contingently, for however we 
might and ought to extenuate folly 
or crime by considering its original 
position and accessories, yet we do 
not mean to say that any reason should 
ever be advanced to justify it. How- 
ever, to proceed. Rickard’s appear- 
ance at all those places of amusement 
was sure to be hailed with delight. If 
he came to a wedding or wake the buz 
immediately went through the people, 
and “here's Rickard” was immediately 
whispered about ;—“ that handsome 
Jad with the castor hat and red waist- 
coat is Rickard the Rake.” All eyes 
were instantly turned on him—he was 
examined, viewed, looked at by the 
oung with the eager gaze of credu- 
as admiration that: proceeds from 


those who will take anything they 
wish to believe on trust—and by the 
old with the cautious scrutiny  thut 
weighs and delibetates before it de. 
cides. At fairs and markets, he way 
followed by crowds; and at chapel 
both before and after mass, proud Was 
the young tustic who could a pear for 
the day as his especial and selected 
companion. Such, however, is human 
nature in every condition of life—every 
one is anxious to be known 4s the 
friend of a great man: and we know 
that all greatness is comparative. 

It would be idle to suppose that 
in such astate of things Rickard would 
neglect to avail himself of the known 
generosity of his countrymen—why to 
lend him money was more an honour 
to him who lent than an obligation to 
him who received it. His stock of 
cash consequently encreased every day; 
and when a drinking party met, or a 
courting match went forward, no per- 
son’s treat was more prompt and spi- 
rited than that of Rickard the Rake. 
Now, I ask, what simple country fe- 
male could stand all this? As for 
pretty Peggy Clinton she was barbed 
to the core in a week; and looked 
upon this new inmate of her father’s 
house a8 a being a pitch above pluin 
humanity. Nay, she worshipped, adored 
him ; and fed upon his image and per- 
fections, whilst he fed u oalee father’s 
hung-beef and bacon—for, in justice to 
him, we are bound to say, that he dis- 
tinguished himself at that as much as 
he did at any other pastime. Bitter 
indeed were the feuds and jealousies 
and heartburnings that distracted the 
fair ones of the parish about the gallant 
young Rake; and many a piece of 
petty scandal did they charitably con- 
coct, one against another, in cense- 
quence of some fancied preference 
given by the Rake to one or other of 
the fair competitors. Oh! woman, 
woman—but no matter ; you afe your- 
selves the sufferers, 

It has often been said that love and 
politics are incompatible; but this 
senseless uxiom we can disprove by 
the brilliant examples of Rickard the 
Rake and Lord Melbourne, Hitherto 
we have endeavoured to show our 
readers the gala times occasioned by 
the oopucere of Rickard in the dis- 
trict of which we are now speaking. 
Dancing, drinking, courting, and, oe- 
casionally, but not often, among his 
own friends, fighting, followed thickly 
upon his arrival in that part of the 
country. In fact, a kind of Rickard. 
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ja: ensued, which resembled the 
Garrick fever long ago in. Dublin. 
Weddings, it is still suid, and we be- 
lieve with much truth, enereased won- 
derfully during his stay ; 80 it seems 
did christenings; and it has been se: 
riously asserted, that one or two lin- 
eting old people were induced to 
fses to reason and die off, in order 
that their daughters might have the 
pleasure of seeing Rickard at. their 
wakes ; for, as we have said, the ho- 
nour of a great man’s presence on such 
occasions is a matter of no common 
occurrence, especially when a pretty 
girl may throw her cap at him. And 
now, having briefly given the bright or 
amorous side of society, in so far us 
the Rake impressed the weight of his 
character and accomplishments upon 
it, we must beg leave, in vindication of 
him and the noble premier at the head 
of her majesty’s government, to turn 
for a little towards the political conse- 
quences which followed the appearance 
of young Rickard Melbourne on that 
occasion. 

Whilst all these manifestations went 
forward of the great addition which the 
resence of Rickard had added to pub- 
ic happiness, there was advancing 
also au undercurrent of political pa- 


triotism, which seemed likely, in due 
time, to make this chosen field of 
his exertions a very remarkable place. 


He had not, for instance, been a 
month in the neighbourhood when a 
threatening notice was served upon a 
gentleman who had been foolish and 
wicked enough to discharge a labour- 
ing servant for dishonesty. Now, this 
very man was one of the persons whom 
Rickard had caused to be initiated into 
Ribbonism ; and Rickard it was who 
first taught them by all means to 
have one of their party in the service 
of every gentleman, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, in the country. We 
cannot stop, in snatches like these, to 
detail facts. Among his class Rickard 
was a wag, a wit, a humorist, a won- 
der; the glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form ; the gallant gay Lo- 
thario of rustic life : yet somehow ever 
since his arrival many good easy think- 
ing men, who were not in the secret of 
what was going forward, could not 
help observing to each other, that 
there was a great change taking place 
for the worse.—Such a man received a 
threatening notice; such a man was 
waylaid ; the house of such a man was 
broken open and robbed of arms; the 
Squire’s steward was murdered within 
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fifty yards of iis residence. Several. 
industrious kind-hearted farmers, who: 
had hitherto lived upon the best terms 
with their servants, and reeéived from 
them that rational respect which is na- 
turally due from the employed to the 
employer, were now amazed. at the’ 
carelessness of these men, and at the 
tone of ineolence with which they met 
any just or necessary reproof for their 
neglect or idleness. - They also ob- 
served that their servants were fre- 
quently out at night, when they ought 
to have been in bed yarven them- 
selves, by the natural refreshment of 
sleep, for to-morrow’s labour; but om 
remonstrating with them on this as well 
as other matters, they were imperiously 
told, that if they did not like what they 
saw they were at liberty to dismiss 
them. Several dismissuls accordingly 
took place, which were followed, in 
the first instance, by one or two threat+ 
ening notices, and afterwards, as the 
notices had proved unavailing, by the 
murder of two farmers, one of whom 
was waylaid on his return from a@ 
neighbouring fair, and the other massa¢ 
cred in the open daylight on his own 
grounds. Other outrages also took 
place. Ribbonism had certainly ex- 
isted in that part of the country pre- 
vious to the arrival of Rickard ; it 

however, then produced no turbulent 
effect upon the peace of society. Now 
things were otherwise.—The system 
had spread—all were united in the 
same pernicious bond: and as union 
is strength, so does strength, when 
based upon ignorance or bigotry, as 
certainly give cruelty. A fair or market 
could not now occur without a party 
or faction fight; for, strange asit may 
appear, nothing is more true than that 
ribbonism, by the miserable gradations 
of office which it holds out to the com- 
petition of the deluded people, occa» 
sions envy, jealousy, and hatred at 
each other’s success, to such a degree, 
that they scruple not to trample upon 
the oaths of the system which bind them 
to peace with one another, nor to ar- 
ray themselvesin the very teeth of their 
sworn obligations, into’ distinct fac- 
tions, who know no other mode of de- 
termining their quarrel than that of bru- 
tally fighting it out wherever they 
meet. The perpetration of crime ad- 
vanced now at a rapid rate ; the peo- 
ple finding themselves banded together, 
allowed their passions as well as their 
prejudices to direct them ; several -ab- 
ductions consequently took place, and 
many dreadful midnight attacks were 
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made for the purpose of gratifying pri- 
vate revenge upon enemies not con- 
nected with the system. Power, when 
placed in the hands of those who know 
not how to use it, is the most dreadful 
of all tyrannies. A secret and a 
baleful conspiracy of the lowest and 
most ignorant classes, now set the law 
which had hitherto protected the peace- 
able, at defiance. Notices flew in 
every direction ; the farmers were the 
slaves of their own workmen; no 
steward durst dismiss a man for idle- 
ness, or even for dishonesty, except at 
the risk of his life. The very frame of 
society was shaken, for no man, whe- 
ther innocent or otherwise, could cal- 
culate on being safe. 

In the mean time some exertions 
were made to check a state of things 
so formidable. A large constabulary 
force, together with the necessary taxa- 
tion for their support, came down upon 
the barony. As is usual with those 
gentlemen, their first enquiries are, 
very properly, after such idle vaga- 
bonds as have no connection with, or 
industrious calling in, the district. 
These, they generally pay their res- 
= to wherever they can meet them, 

ut, in justice to the latter, we must 
say, on their behalf, that they are na- 
turally too polite to witness, volunta- 
rily, the ungentlemanly conduct of an 
assize judge, who so far departs from 
good manners and courtesy, as tocla 
on his cap, instead of taking it off, 
when he addresses them. 

Here, then are the lights and sha- 
dows of.the scene, which Rickard has, 
for the space of some months, enligh- 
tened by his great genius and accom- 
plishments. On the one side, all the 
apparently harmless sports and pas- 
times of rural life, are not only inno- 
cently multiplied, but carried on with 
more than Arcadian simplicity. A 
retty considerable degree of lov- 
ing a? takes place, to be sure, 
beneath the guise of these same Ar- 
cadian amusements. But then that 
is all in a peaceful way. The impro- 
priety of the few cases that come to 
light, is very properly visited upon the 
parties concerned, without any long- 
headed harangues against the iniquity 
of the scenes which bring them toge- 
ther. But nothing at all is said about 
the cases which do not come to light— 
and “ for why ?” As Wordsworth says, 
I cannot guess, unless it be because 
nobody knows them. Here then, 1 
say, on behalf of the light, is a whole 
country side dancing, drinking, sing- 
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ing, laughing, courting, funning it, fro. 
licking it, rollicking it—the world no 
trouble—all pleasure, all fun—no rej. 
gious acrimony—no political prejudice, 
—no malignity of hatred against— 
“hold, hold,” says darkness, “ let me 
shadow forth my own cause.” Very well 
good Monsieur Shade, call down your 
cloud of witnesses. But the thing ig 
unnecessary, and has been done al. 
ready. True it is, that whilst this 
buoyant spirit of life, and love, and 
pleasure, seemed to predominate, the 
guilt of crime deepened in proportion, 
and the rancour of religious enmity 
became still bitterer, as the means of 
harmless enjoyment appeared to en- 
crease. This is easily aioe Any 
amusement, no matter how harm. 
less in itself, that brings men together 
who either have been infected with se. 
ditious principles, or are williug to im- 
bibe such, and act upon them, must 
necessarily be productive of much evil 
to the country, in both a moral and 
political sense. They will deliberate— 
they will plot, they will club theirjudg- 
ments together, they will denounce, they 
will waylay—they will murder !—for, 
unhappily, once their system is set in 
motion,’ the gradations that lead them 
throngh all the stages of crime are 
scarcely felt. 

Here, then, are mirth and murder 
going pari passu, hand in hand, 
throughout the country: the dance, 
and the wake, and the hurling-match 
being made the very scene where the 
murder is concocted. How little, in- 
deed, would a stranger think, on wit- 
nessing a joyous-looking rustic pouring 
his whole heart into the humours of an 
Irish gig, cracking his fingers with tri- 
umph, and striking his heels against 
his hams, that probably this very rus- 
tic had determined on that very night 
to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
some political or other enemy! Oh, 
it is an awful thing, and a sorrowful 
thing, to ponder upon the ghastly 
chiaro-oscuro produced by the unna- 
tural blending together in this miser- 
able country of the lights and shadows 
of mirth and murder ! 

Such was the condition to which 
the dispositions of the people, (harbour- 
ing as they do an invincible enmity 
against a heretic,) when acted on by the 
genius of Rickard the Rake, ultimately 
brought themselves. And now it soon 
became evident that not Rickard, but 
they, must suffer the consequences of 
their folly and guilt, Gallant Rickard 
was fastened by no tie to any soil, It 
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was here to-day, and gone to-morrow 

with him. Let what might happen, 

Rickard could take his ‘ foot in his 

fist’ as they say, aud wish them a kind 
morning. 

And so it proved. No sooner had 
the constabulary made their appear- 
ance than Rickard considered it his 
duty to move off, by way of shewing 
his respect for the laws of his country, 
in double quick time. He did more ; 
for it was found that, the constabulary 
having come as it were to-day, Rickard 
was gone as it were to-morrow. 

“ What! Rickard gone!” said the 
quidnunes. “Rickard the Rake, gone! 
Bless my soul, but that is strange, in- 
deed! Oh! where can he be gone to? 
And now, that he is gone, what brought 
him here at all? Does no one, or can 
no one, guess his business? But, above 
all things, where can he be gone to? 
Who is he? - What is he ?” 

To which, as before, was returned 
the old reply of “ nobody knows.” 

Political crimes and their disastrous 
consequences were not the only me- 
morials of himself that Rickard left 
behind him. We will, before closing 
this snatch, give the reader a brief 
view of the misery he created. In a 
year and a half from the time of his 
disappearance, farmer Clinton and his 
wife saw their hearth, once the abode 
of innocence and peace, now desolate 
and childless. Their daughter Peggy, 
the prettiest, most modest, but, unfor- 
tunately, also the simplest girl in the 
parish, died in giving birth to an ille- 
gitimate child, of which the Rake was 
father; the child did not survive its 
mother a week. But this was not all. 
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Their generous and ingenuous son, the 
victim of those who had less courage 
and more cunning than himself, was 
induced to lead a midnight party that 
had planned the burning of an enemy's 
house in their neighbourhood. They 
succeeded, it is true; but some of 
them,—and among the rest young 
Clinton,—were seen and recognised 
by a little girl, who had concealed 
herself in a kind of rustic oven when 
they first entered the house. The in- 
mates, it is true, escaped, in conse- 
uence of Clinton’s interference,—a 
act of which they ever remained ig- 
norant. The upshot was, that Clinton 
and three others suffered, and found, 
when it was too late, that their con- 
nection with Whiteboyism, and their 
intimacy with Rickard the. Rake, were 
the two principal circumstances that 
brought them to a shameful and un- 
timely death. 

Two other foolish females also fol- 
lowed him, or rather followed common 
report to distant and different parts of 
the country, each hoping to fd the 
destroyer of her peace and character. 
One of them returned in about seven 
months, with a child in her arms; but 
the other, whether prevented by shame 
or misfortune it is difficult to say, was 
never seen more in her native place. 
Some carmen, it is true, asserted pri- 
vately that they saw a girl very much 
resembling her, dressed in tawdry 
finery, reeling in a state of intoxica- 
tion at night along the streets of Dub- 
lin; but whether it was actually the 
unfortunate girl or not, they refused 
to affirm with certainty.* And so 
ends Snatch II. of Rickard the Rake. 


SNATCH III. 


There is in Ireland a certain poor 
village, which shall be anonymous for 
the present, especially as it could serve 
no earthly purpose to give its name. 
Now, it is our intention to trace the 
rise of this yillage from misery and 
destitution, to industry and content, 
and afterwards its decline and fall from 
industry and content, to misery and 
destitution again. As to Rickard the 
Rake, and his principles of love and po- 


litics, he has escaped us as well as he has 
the constabulary. We neither know 
where he is, nor what he is about, but 
we strongly suspect he is not building 
churches. It is not unlikely, however, 
that he may once more make his appear- 
ance, before we close this our third and 
last snatch. The village we speak of was 
as favourable a specimen some twenty- 
five years ago, of Irish filth, neglect, 
and ignorance, as any satirist upon our 


* The conduct of such men as Rickard, and the opportunities of seduction 
afforded to those persons whose crimes rendered it necessary that they should be con- 
cealed in the bosoms of families in whose honesty they could trust, occasioned a 
clause to be introduced into the Ribbon and Whiteboy oaths binding such persons 


not to abuse the facilities thus presented. 


The two clanses run as follows: “ Never 


to have guilty knowledge of a brother's wife, sister, or first cousin.”—« I swear I will 
not make foul freedom with a brother's wile or sister, knowing him to be such.” 
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national habits could wish to point out. 
It consisted ofabouta score of houses or 
rather buts, in some parts huddled to- 
gether in twos and threes, and in others 
scattered about without order or fore- 
thought, exactly as if they had been 
sown by broad-cast. Street or pave- 
ment of any kind there was none, un- 
less a stripe of rutted mud in winter, 
with here und there a stepping-stone, 
could be called such, whilst in summer, 
nearly one-half of what the inhabitants 
swallowed, was the aforesaid mud, being 
now only the same curse disguised in 
the shape of dust. Every cabin in it, 
however, without a single exception, 
could boast of having before its door 
that fragrant nosegay, the dunghill, ap- 
propriately set in its pool of green 
feetid water. This latter circumstance, 
however, was by no means the worst 
of the matter. The Irish dunghill has 
been too frequently and unjusly at- 
tacked, and why should we not defend 
the only thriving manufacture of the 
country ? The cry against our dung- 
hills is a dirty reflection on our taste, 
or rather on our smell, and is nearly as 
great an insult us pulling us by the 
nose. This we will not bear either 
from the English or the Scotch, but on 
the contrary, as our best reply, we fling 
back the subject matter in their teeth, 
to teach them how to argue politely. 
What, for instance, would the poor 
man and his helpless family of children 
do without the dungheap—for it would 
appear that the poorer they are, the 
better they breed. Potatoes are their 
sole support, and depriving them of 
their manure, on which to plant them, 
is literally taking away from them the 
stalk of life. To be sure a thick- 
headed English boor, or a shrugging 
Scotchman may presume to dictate to 
us on their position, and tell us that 
they might as well be placed in some 
situation less offensive to the senses ? 
What! dictate to an Irishman on the 
position of a dunghill! This, indeed, 
is impudence of the hardest brass.— 
Does not the boor aforesaid, stuffed to 
the glottis with beans and bacon, and 
the shrugging Scotchman—and right 
well he knows why he shrugs—do not 
they both know that our eyes and noses 
receive a stercoracious education from 
our infancy, and that the removal of 
the dunghill would be unto them as 
the removal of a friend. The eye of 
an Irishman would wink at no such in- 
novation, and his nose would only turn 
up with scorn at a proposition so hei- 
nous. Besides, is it not the play- 
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ground of the children—the very spot 
on which they take their exercise? 
Now, in general, exercise is conducive 
to bealth, but here it not only produces 
health, but furnishes the youngsters 
with clothing, a comfort of which they 
stand very much in need; for when 
they happen not to have a tatter to 
their little backs, an event of every da 
occurrence, they gain by tumbli 
about the dunghill, such a comfortable 
varnish of mud, as sets the severity of 
the elements at defiance. Why, then 
should they be deprived of that, which 
is the origin of their physical comforts 
and happiness? In this only point, 
therefore, was the village in question 
rich and well situated. 

Seriously, such a picture of misery 
could scarcely be seen. Some of the 
houses were thatched with heath, others 
with rushes, and many had no other 
covering but scraws, that is, the sward 
of the earth cut into stripes, and laid 
over the roof. Inside, a stool or two. 
a large pot and a small one—with a 
couple of wooden or earthen vessels— 
an armful or two of straw gathered up 
by day in a corner, covered with an old 
rug, and to be spread out as a bed at 
night, constituted their principal furni- 
ture. There fire, which consisted onl 
of brushwood, or drusua, as it is termed, 
was only lit before meal time, to boil 
their potatoes ; but an abiding fire re- 
maining in the hearth for the day, was 
a comfort they knew not. A hole in 
the roof served for a chimney, but, 
when the fire was lit, a thick atmos- 
phere of smoke oozed through the 
whole roof, about which it wreathed it- 
self so closely, that the said roof was 
often invisible ; and when heavy rain 
came, I can compare the torrents which 
streamed from it in the inside, to no- 
thing but an overgrown shower bath. 
Indeed, it was truly pitiable to see the 
tattered mother, or some of her naked 
children, emptying out before the door, 
the water that thus descended, lest it 
might inundate the floor, or collect in 
that corner of the cabin in which they 
shook out their bed of straw. But, in 
fact, the squalid misery of such scenes 
has been so often described both by our- 
selves and others, that it is now merely 
necessary to assure the reader, that 
the village we write of was not a whit 
behind the worst of them, in poverty, 
filth, and what is the most = of 
all, an unconsciousness of that filth. 


The land, too, about it, was cold, moun- 
tainous, and barren, with scarcely a 
patch from which could be extorted 
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ing like a decent crop. About 
o wilee below them lay a rich and 
fertile country, thickly inhabited— 
whose population were by no means 
wanting in most of the comforts, and 
some of the rustic luxuries of life. 

In this state was the village we have 
so slightly sketched, when an English 
gentleman, attended by five or six men 
of an humble class, made his appear- 
ance among them. He and his atten- 
dants wandered for day after day about 
the bleak hills, digging here, and grub- 
bing there, as if they had been search- 
ing for money ;—a report which soon 

ined ground, and drew crowds of the 
villagers to the hills, who dodged after 
them day by day, until at length they 
were satisfied that all the money seek- 
ers brought away with them was a lump 
or two of something like stone, This 
was considered to be'a capital joke, for 
the grubbing fellows were English, 
whom our enlightened friends of the 
village looked upon as very little above 
the beasts of the field in intellect— 
being, as they were, blackguard Sasse- 
naghs and heretics, and consequently 
incapable of properly knowing their 
right hand from their left ; as indeed, 
how could they, when not a man of 
them knew how to bless himself. Of 
course the dirty Sassenaghs cut their 
stick with a flea in their ear, amidst the 
jeers and laughter of men and women, 
who knew better than to make them- 
selves ridiculous among intelligent peo- 
ple. This was all very well for about 
a month or two, when it appeared that 
the same dirty tribe of Sassenagh grub- 
bers, in the very teeth of their supe- 
riors in the village, were stupid enough 
to return for the purpose of still dig- 
ging deeper in quest of money. The 
ridicule in the village was now bound- 
less :— 

“ Arrah, ar’nt the dirty Englishers 
diggin’ for goold in the hills above !— 
Well, it’s thrue enough what they say, 
that them English from beyant, isn’t 
much above grazin’ cattle: but sure 
they're all come from ould Harry the 
Aith, an’ how could they be good ?— 
An’ from Cromble, that was married 
upon his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, as 
big a pair o’ rascals as ever wore 
britches.” 

Some ignorant fellow, however, as 
big a rascal as either Cromwell or 
Elizabeth, and who must have been 
half a heretic, if not a whole one in his 
heart, had the temerity to report that 
an English company were about to 
work certain mines which Jay under 


the barren surface of the aforesaid hills 
about the village. This joke was still 
richer than the other. 

“ What! to dig for mines of wealth 
under hills that did'nt produce a blade 
of eatable grass !” 

“Oh be the Holy! Well; let them 
try their hand—they’ll see the upshot,” 

This was all very well, and the ridi- 
cule excellent ; but in about a fortnight 
afterwards, somehow or other, their land- 
lord, in company with several English 
gentlemen, made his appearance on the 
hills alluded to, and in the most unac- 
countable manner, suffered himself to 
be gulled by the Englishers into a be- 
lief of the prevalent report. Another 
month, however, sobered down their 
ridicule, and altogether unsettled their 
principles. An English company had 
farmed the barren hills we speak of ; 
and the villagers themselves soon be- 
came as orthodox upon this subject, as 
the most unbelieving Sassenagh of them 
all. 

And now did their eyes begin to 
open, and now did they beginalsoto per- 
ceive that the Sassenagh was not alto- 
gether so senseless as the “ baists” that 
graze—and that grubbing into the hills 
for money, whatever it might take out 
of his pouch was an excellent plan of 
putting cash into their own. To their 
astonishment, and I may add delight, 
they found that instead of being in a 
state of idleness, and even of actual 
mendicaney during some parts of the 
year, they had now constant employ- 
ment at triple or quadruple wages.— 
This was unquestionable, for the jingle 
of the silver every Saturday night set- 
tled their seepticism for ever. 

It was now found necessary to build 
in the village a house for an English 
se agent, and also to rent 
a few others for some of the clerks and 
principal miners. These were slated, 
and bad as was the appearance of the 
village huts heretofore, their aspect 
now was, by the force of contrast, an 
indication of utter misery and abomi- 
nable filth. But what will not example 
do? Attached to each of the new 
houses was a garden behind, and a plot 
for ornamental shrubs and flowers be- 
fore. English taste soon bronght those 
to something like perfection, so that 
they appeared as a standing censure 
upon the neglect and slovenliness of 
the village. Money, however, is the 
root of all improvement, and the Eng- 
lish agent being fortunately a man who 
tonk a lively interest in the welfare of 
these poor people, taught them how 
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to improve their houses, and insisted 
that habits of domestic industry and 
cleanliness were essential to their own 
comforts, and the duty, besides, of their 
wives and daughters. The people 
seeing what comfort was, began to feel 
this; for, after all, one shred of ex- 
ample is worth a whole web of precept. 
By-and-by a house was newly thatched, 
and soon afterwards white-washed—a 
new floor must follow that ; but what 
is a new floor if there is not a decent 
bed and convenient furniture? Thus, 
much being accomplished, their chil- 
dren coming out of such a respectable- 
looking cottage, could not appear in 
rags, und plain clothing was, God 
knows, cheap enough. Then the 
dung-hill might as well be removed a 
little farther from the door, in order to 
leave something like a plain way to the 
house s because, you see, if it’s put 
farther to the left, that damnable green 
dub that thestepping-stonesare through 
will run off, and leave the place quite 
dry. Thus did improvement creep 
gradually in, until the whole village 
was changed incredibly for the better. 
As yet, however, the streets remained 
unpaved, but the landlord now, to his 
dishonour be it spoken, was forced to 
do from shame what he ought long 
before to have done from duty. 

It has been often said that one 
error or one calamity draws another 
after it, and we believe that this is 
truth ; but so also does one comfort 
—for the moment that a taste for better 
things is created, whether morally or 
physically, the progressive character of 
knowledge will not. suffer the mind to 
rest until the desired point is gained, 
provided the means of reaching it lie 
within ourselves. It was now found 
that a provision shop and a grocery 
concern, upon a moderate scale, would 
be very useful to the inhabitants, and 
it has been never known that where 
the demand exists the supply will be 
long wanting. But it is unnecessary to 
go too far into details in matters which 
every reader can understand as well as 
myself. Five years had scarcely elapsed 
when our village presented an aspect 
of almost English neatness, order, and 
comfurt. A regular line of new slated 
cottages was erected, a school-house 
was built, shops were opened, dung- 
hills disappeared but were not abolished, 
gardens were enclosed, and patches of 
land cultivated. The villagers and 
their wives could not be known as the 
same beings whom we have described 


apage or two back. They were now 
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well fed, decently and warm! 

and their childrea clean and pe 
to look at. They lived, in fact, to re» 
cant their infullibility, and to laugh 
with a considerable hanging of the lip, 
however—at their former ridicule of 
the grazing Sassenagh. 


It is false and unjust to say, that the 
Irish, when they come to tore and 
taste its sweets, are insensible either to 
comfort or cleanliness. Unfortunate! 
neither the one nor the other are the 
general habit of the country, the North 
only excepted. In the other parts they 
have neither standard nor model to 
guide them, and it is not every man 
who has sufficient strength of mind to 
become a reformer in the domestic 
habits of his house, the order of his 
farm-yard, or the system of his agri- 
culture. 

The Irish, besides, have a singular 
attachment to the customs and usages 
of their forefathers, whether right or 
wrong, and although this is frequently 
enough absurd in the extreme, yet it is 
often difficult to root it out, or get them 
to understand the principle upon which 
a wholesome improvement should be 
made. We cannot but remember that 
an act of parliament was necessary, and 
searcely sufficient, to prevent them 
from ploughing by the horses’ tails, 
This should open their eyes, and teach 
them that the innovation which they 
then looked upon as barbarous, is now 
known by themselves to have been one 
that removed a most barbarous and 
cruel custom from the country. 


Before I leave this subject I cannot 
avoid remarking, that there is a class 
of men who, if they minded politics 
and elections less, and the comfort of 
their flocks more, could be in this 
sense of most incalculable benefit to 
the temporal happiness of the people. 
From the moral and religious position 
which the Roman Catholic clergy hold 
in the estimation of their followers, I 
know of no class of men so admirably 
adapted to inculeate upon them habits 
of cleanliness, domestic order, general 
industry, and that sense of personal 
decency, without which no people will 
ever be independent and respectable. 
Mrs. Hamilton, in her Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, did more, it is said, to im- 


prove, if not regenerate the habits of 


the lower Scotch than the efforts of 
all Scotland put together; but then 
she addressed herself to a reading and 
a thinking people, who did not abuse 


her book because it clashed with their 
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jent prejudices, and told them 
nal but unpalatable truths, 

Our village was now prosperous, the 
people happy; their younger children 
receiving education, and their grown 
ones employment. They looked up to 
the agent of these works with affection 
and gratitude, because they saw and 
felt that he was their friend, and mani- 
fested a lively interest in their welfare. 
The small public house which had been 
lately opened did not seem to prosper, 
for as the people were contented and 
comfortable, they stood in need of no 
artificial excitement to raise spirits that 
were never depressed. In short, peace 
and good will abided with them, for in 
truth they had little to wish for, and 
nothing of which to complain. Such, 
then, was the village, and such were 
the people, when lo, who should make 
his sn among them, ready to 
sow a fresh crop of Arcadian simplicity, 
but our accomplished friend, Rickard 
the Rake! 

Rickard was now apparently about 
thirty years of age, anda buck of the first 
water. Not that he was over-dressed 
either, for that would have defeated his 
object by throwing too great a distance 
between him and the villagers. He hit, 
however, the tasteful medium, and just 
assumed as much smartness in his 
wardrobe as established that degree of 
superiority over them which he intend- 
ed toclaim and exercise without giving 
offence. 

Now wherever there is human nature 
there is also curiosity, and wherever 
there is curiosity women will be found 
peeping somewhere near the premises. 
On this occasion the men had too much 
to do totrouble their heads ubout a good- 
looking young man with a green silk 
kerchief about ‘his neck, a white castor, 
sprigged green waistcoat, blue coat, 
and drab cassimere breeches, All 
this, though it made them stare for a 
moment, caused little emotion among 
them beyond surprise. Not so, how- 
ever, with their wives and daughters, 
who were the quidnuncs of the village 
on this occasion. 

Who is that good-looking, well- 
dressed young man, can any one tell ? 
Where is he from? And what is he 
doing here? I wonder is he married ? 
I don’t think he is, for he has’nt a 
married look. Well, dear me, who or 
what is he at all—can any one tell ? 
To all which the old reply was most 
veraciously, and in some instances, most 
dolorously given—* Nobody knows.” 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
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lump.” On the Sunday after his ap- 
eee in the village, Rickard, as 

efore, selected the chapel green as 
the scene on which he wished to dis- 
tinguish himself. Time had knit and 
improved his figure, and long expe- 
rience in banter had sharpened and 
improved his wit, and gave to his hu- 
mour all the zest which is gained by a 
varied vocabulary of standard phrases, 
which, whilst they seem to be the result 
of invention, are in reality only an act 
of memory. As might be expected, 
his success on the chapel green was 
complete ; the crowd about him were 
in roars of laughter at his jokes and 
anecdotes ; the comic cut of his phiz, 
and the easy drollery of his winks and 
gestures were indeed such as few could 
resist. So deeply were these felt, that 
even during the performance of mass 
there were many who on thinking of 
them could not prevent themselves 
from uttering their Ave Marias with a 
grin. 

Our readers are not to suppose that 
Rickard confined himself to the village. 
No such thing. He shot out to dif- 
ferent parts of the parish—radiated 
wherever fun was to be had or mirth 
created, even to a distance of several 
miles. Dances, as before, began here 
to multiply, wakes were more nume~ 
rously attended, hurling matches were 
made, mutton and loaves were in 
played for at spoil five, and in short 
such a series of social amusements got 
up as were calculated to show off all 
the Rake’s accomplishments. In about 
ten days after his arrival in the village, 
it was observed one Sunday evening 
that he and some ten or twelve young 
men, sons of the inhabitants, and who 
wrought at the works with their pa- 
rents, sat for a long time in the public 
house with closed doors. This at the 
time occasioned not any particular ob- 
servation, inusmuch as there was then 
no guilty association connected with 
the act in the minds of those who saw 
it ; but it was remembered afterwards, 
At this period the capital expended in 
the village, and a large district of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, was not 
only very great but rapidly increasing, 
and there was every prospect that the 
circle of prosperity thus formed would 
gradually widen. Ere a month elapsed, 
however, some outrages began to dis- 
turb the prevailing tranquillity. A 
man who took a farm, from which a 
recusant tenant had been ejected for 
non-payment of rent, was first served 
with a notice, and afterwards beaten so 
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severely, that his life was for some time 
despaired of. 

The meetings of the young fellows 
in the public house began to be more 
numerous and frequent, bringing man 
after man until scarcely a single indi- 
vidual in the village remained uncon- 
nected with them. Still was Rickard 
as before, moving about from place to 
place, dancing, singing, and courting, 
as if he never bestowed a thought upon 
the darker scenes which were about to 
bring misery and crime upon that part 
of the country. But in all Rickard’s 
motions now he acted as a man pos- 
sessing authority, and who could say 
to this man, go, and he goeth, and 
to another, come, and he cometh, and 
to his servant, do this, and he doeth 
it. There was indeed a sauciness of 
deportment about him, not altogether 
without mystery, and which, joined to 
his natural effrontery, stamped him 
with something far heyond the mere 
cut of a vagabond. In the mean time 
disturbances began in several directions 
to break out, as did private quarrels 
among the peasantry themselves, who 
had been up till then at least, peaceable 
towards each other. One of the vil- 
lage youngsters was caught by the 
police, who chanced to be passing at 
the time, almost immediately after 
having fired a pistol at a man against 
whom, he. afterwards boasted, he en- 
tertained no enmity. In less than a 
fortnight he was tried, but escaped on 
a point of law, after having been found 
guilty by the jury. On his return home 

e went to resume his employment, 
but the agent told him very plainly, 
that men capable of murdering their 
fellow creatures, or of attempting to do 
it, must seek employment elsewhere ; 
from him it was hopeless to expect it. 
This was heard in silence: and the 
next evening Rickard appeared in the 
village ; and a large meeting was held 
at a late hour in the public house, to 
determine on what should be done. I 
ought to have stated before now, that 
not only the sons, but the fathers also, 
had been latterly induced, with only a 
few exceptions, to join these exclusive 
conferences. 

And now it was that the feelings of 
good-will and gratitude which had hi- 
therto bound the hearts of these men 
and their families to a gentleman who 
had been uniformly liberal and kind to 
them, began to wax cold, if not altoge- 
ther to depart from their bosoms. In- 
deed, it required no penetrating eye to 
discern this change. The agent him- 
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self, a keen-sighted observer, saw jt 
very clearly, for the people, who had 
until then been so respectful and inge. 
nuous, were now sullen, dark, and jn. 
tractable. In the beginning, he felt jt 
difficult to account for this ; but as the 
country around them was bursting into 
a flame, and becoming a scene of mid- 
night massacre, incendiarism, and even 
noon-day bloodshed, he guessed cor. 
rectly enough that this had spirit had 
reached them, 

One day he was very much struck 
by an observation which one of the 
labourers insoleutly made to him dur. 
ing a short dialogue which he held 
with him on their way to the village 
from the works, The man who made 
it was the father of the culprit we have 
mentioned. 

“I believe,” said the agent good- 
humouredly, “ we English can teach 
you Irish how to make improvements ; 
your village wears a different face now 
from what it did when we came here,” 

“ We will soon have improvements 
of our own,” replied the man surlily; 


“and the best of it is, they will aj) 
come in a lump,”—meaning by that 
that they would come together as the 
result of une act, whatever that might 


be. 

The words themselves were not of- 
fensive, but there was a low, sneering 
expression of vindictive triumph in his 
tone and manner that could not fora 
moment be mistaken. The agent felt 
at once that his flock was tainted, and 
that their future intercourse with each 
other must, unless they shaped a new 
course, be attended with jarrings and 
wranglings, and want of that candour 
and honesty of purpose which had hi- 
therto marked all their dealings, 

The young culprit now and _ the 
Rake were inseparable. Night after 
night both were known to be absent 
together ; for whenever Rickard came 
to the village, the culprit’s house was 
his home. The truth was, that having 
made the misguided youth a captain of 
Ribbonmen, the young man’s vain head 
was incapable of beariug the honour 
with moderation ; for, indeed, we be- 
lieve that the vanity of authority often 
prompts to the commission of crime in 
the absence of worse motives. Be this 
as it may, the state of the country was 
becoming frightful, and the men en- 
gaged in the” works thought that it 
was high time to impress the agent 
with a due sense of their power, and 
this with the more insolence as they 
thonght that power irresponsible. For 
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some time before this period, they be- 

to perceive many faults and ble- 
mishes in the conduct of the agent, 
and in the system by which he-long car- 
ried on his business. He brought over 
some additional Cornishmen to manage 
a certain department of the business, 
to which Irishmen were actually in- 
eompetent. This, though indispensa- 
ble, gave great offence. The agent, 
however, sinned still more deeply ; for 
he had the temerity to employ a score 
of men from an opposite quarter of 
the parish, many of whom had not yet 
conneeted themselves with the Ribbon 
system. The bona fide state of the 
case is, that the people had now be- 
come politicians, — began to talk of 
rights and wrongs, public opinion, and 
privileges—until they, who were em- 
ployed at so much per diem by a libe- 
ral Englishman, constituted themselves 
his judges ; and he must either bow to 
their tyranny, or live as the marked 
victim of irresponsible power. 

Now, John Bull is a fair enough 
straightforward fellow, if civilly treated, 
but if you attempt to drive or coerce 
him, he is just us obstinate as a rock. 
The agent determined under no circum- 
stances to yield either to the senseless 
clamor or the sullen grumblings of men 
who were beginning to run riot, and 
utterly to neglect their own interests, 
Many of those who were necessarily 
attending their night meetings, became 
irregular in their attendance on their 
business, With these and their friends 
he remonstrated in kind and considerate 
terms, warning them against the con- 
sequences of being inveigled into the 
spirit of that system which carried 
misery and guilt and ruin wherever it 
went. This, however, produced no 
improvement ; on the contrary, many 
of them were heard exclaiming when 
drunk, for drunkenness was now becom- 
ing a habit among them, “to hell with 
the bloody Sassenagh agent ! we'll soon 
have the country to ourselves, and then 
let us see if one of his sort dare show 
his face in it!” 

They were now quite unmanageable, 
came or went to their employment 
whenever they wished, and seemed 
fully impressed with the belief that 
the agent was afraid to discharge them. 
In this they were egregiously mistaken, 
for after repeated remonstrances and 
advices he firmly discharged every idle 
and refractory laborer in the works. 
This necessary act widened the breach 
irretrievably. He told them he was 
but the steward of other men’s pro- 
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perty, and that he could not conscien- 
tiously discharge his duty towards them 
by paying idle men and inefficient 
irregular laborers the same terms that 
the good and attentive workman de- 
served and got: So long as they con- 
tinued so, there was no quarrel or mis- 
understanding between them. The 
change, however, was in’ themselves, 
not in him—he was the same—on him 
could no blame rest. He had done his 
duty conscientiously between them and 
his employers, and from that duty no- 
thing should force him to swerve. The 
next day those whom he had not dis- 
missed, with the exception’of the man 
just alluded to from another part of the 

arish, struck and refused to work un- 
ess their companions were re-employed. 
This was too much of a good thing. In 
a week or two every man of them was 
replaced by such as he could get, and 
our village politicians were left ample 
time to consider what was best for the 
welfare of the country—and this they 
did with their characteristic consider- 
ation for their own comfort and that of 
their families. Oh, Irishmen, will you 
ever have sense or cease to be the dupes 
of knaves and the victims of your rash 
and headstrong passions? Immedi- 
ately after this the threatening notices 
came thick upon the agent as well as 
upon his clerk and overseer, the two 
latter having been commanded, under 
_ of death, to leave the bloody vil- 
ain’s employment. Carts and. cars 
were broken, machinery destroyed, 
and every possible injury done to’ the 
paw The vigilant Englishman, 

owever, by planting watchmen in po- 


sitions where they could not be seen 
by the marauders, was able to bring 


two of them to justice. But alas! the 
triumph of law over crime was in this 
instance attended by a most melancholy 
result—one of the witnesses, an Eng- 
lishman, having been murdered on 
the third evening after the trial. 

As for our friend Rickard the Rake, 
he was still passing from place to 
place in that and the adjoining parishes, 
sometimes here, sometimes there, but 
of late his visits to our village were few 
and far between, and mostly made at 
night. 

The nobility and gentry now finding 
the whole barony almost in a state of 
insurrection, and crime in all its hideous 
aspects, trampling the very frame-work 
of society under its feet, deemed it 
necessary to lay the terrf™le condition 
of the country before government in 
order that it might be induced to take 
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such steps as were calculated to repress 
violence, secure life and property, and 
if possible give his majesty’s peacable 
subjects some reason to place confi- 
dence in the administration of law. 
The government, on receiving this 
seasonable and most necessary appli- 
cation, signed as it was by the principal 
nobility and gentry of the county, 
wrote down quietly to some friends in 
the disturbed district, who were of its 
own way of thinking, and like itself 
inveterate sticklers for tranquillity, and 
hearing in reply that every thing was 
calm and smooth, it answered the me- 
morial by stating that it had made 
diligent enquiry into the state of the 
district alluded to, and found nothing 
in it to justify them in acceding to the 
prayer of the memorial. 

On hearing this, Rickard the Rake, 
instead of skulking about at night, 
showed a bold and open front, and 
eloquently told the people with a sig- 
nificant nod of impudence and meaning 
—that all was as ne had said to them 
—The Government was on their side ! 
And as for an English agent they 
would let him know and feel too, that 
he wouldn’t be allowed to trample on 
and tyrannize over a people ae felt 
their wrongs and were bent upon re- 
moving them. 

The English agent, however, could 
have put up with the misguided con- 
duct of the villagers had matters rested 
here; but even this was not to be. 
The men whom he had recently em- 
ployed on the works, and whom no- 
thing, under the circumstances, but 
absolute distress and destitution, could 
have induced to incur the vengeance 
of the persons he had discharged, now 
struck in their. turn and demanded 
a higher rate of wages. His reply was 
brief—this, said he, is not only ingrati- 
tude but malice, and folly greater than 
both. Go about your business, I will 
hear no more of it. 

They withdrew, and that evening 
about dusk, he received a bullet in his 
shoulder which, for upwards of a fort- 
night, rendered his life uncertain ; but 
by his orders, for he was still able 
to speak, a notice was posted up for 
“ the next day, in every public place, 
stating that the works were disconti- 
nued. - This act of violence brought 
the proprietors to the spot, who, find- 
ing that neither the lives of their offi- 
cers, nor their own property could be 
safe, and seeing, moreover, that society 
was nearly disorganized, they wound 
up their affairs, and bade adieu to the 
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turbulent inhabitants of our Village for 
ever. 

. This fact, and the attempted assas. 
sination of the agent, opened the eyes 
of government a little. They sent down 
a stipendiary magistrate and a posse of 
constabulary to the district, and, lo! 
once more, on the very next day after 
their arrival, did Rickard the Rake, in 
company with a very pretty girl of the 
village, bid them—his heart was too 
full—a last and silent adieu! 

“ What! Rickard the Rake gone | 
It can’t be possible, surely! And now 
that he is gone, who was he ? Where 
did he come from? And where, my 
goodness, where can he be gone to ? 
And pretty Kitty Hanratty along with 
him! Well! well! But who the 
dickens was he ; or what was he at 
all ?” To which was echoed the old and 
uniform reply of—« Nobody knows.” 

Let us see now, what were the con- 
sequences of Rickard the Rake’s visits 
to our fellow subjects ? Moral feeling 
corrupted—political principles shaped 
into sedition and treason—the heart and 
hand familiarized with blood and guilt, 
way-laying, burning, perjury, idleness, 
and revenge—death in its worst’ of hor- 
rors—shameful, untimely, ignominious 
death—brought upon hundreds, who, 
were it not for the accursed system 
which he taught them, would have led 
honest and creditable lives, and died 
among their families in a good old age. 
But this is not all. Oh! many a grey- 
haired father’s heart has been bowed 
down and broken with sorrow—many 
a loving and affectionate mother, whose 
heart was a well of tenderness, has 
been snatched into her grave—many a 
mourning and distracted widow, 
sat paralyzed with misery, amidst the 
cry of her fatherless orphans—many a 
whole family has been swept away by 
desolation and ruin off the very face of 
the earth—and all through the dark and 
bloody spirit of this wicked system ; 
a system which has done a thousand 
times moreevil tomy countrymen than 
all their friends have ever been able to 
do them good. 

Time, however, has passed, and we 
must beg our readers, before parting, 
to take a last glance at our village. 
Where now, alas! is its warmth and 
neatness ?—and where the comforts of 
its inhabitants ? Its street is again 
full of ruts, and mud, and green pools, 
and dunghills. The roofs of its houses 
are partially unslated ; the white-wash- 
ing is now almost black, or at best a 
dreary brown ; the glass windows are 
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, with the exception of the frames ; 
nd the broken panes are stuffed here 
and Phere with straw or rags’; whilst in 
cases they cannot afford even 
th All, in fact, is as it was before 





“their prosperity ; bleakness, beggary, 


and desolation, with this bitter reflec- 
tion superadded, that they now know, 
by contrast, the uttermost depths of 
their misery. And what was the 


principal cause that reduced them 
to this, and that has left them now 
without employment, with worse morals, 
hardened feelings, and desperate cha- 
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racters? Why the visit @f Rickard 
the Rake. 

What ! Rickard the Rake again ! 
“Can no one tell us,” exclaims the 
reader, who was Rickard the Rake? 
Where did he come from, and where 
has he gone ? Deuce take it, why 
keep your readers in suspense ?” 

Gentle reader, you must know he is 
the fac simile of many characters too 
prevalent among us in the first place, 
and drawn tooto the very lite : and in 
the next place, he is the impersonation 
of the Ribbon System. 











PERSECUTION FOR 


TuerE are thousands of intelligent 
persons who would gladly leave the 
communion of the Church of Rome, 
did they get even that protection the 
law affords in this unhappy country. 
But if a man once attempts to change 
his religion from conviction, or lets his 
determination to do so be known, he is 
assailed from all quarters, and obliged 
to change to some remote district, or 
leave the country altogether. If as- 
sailed, after being denounced from the 
altars, none will dare give evidence 
agaiust his assailants, and if any are 
found hardy enough to do so, they are 
equally persecuted ; nor dare a jury, 
in such a case, attempt to give an ho- 
nest verdict. The following authentic 
letter, from an intelligent convert from 
the Church of Rome, will show how 
far we are borne out in these senti- 
ments :— 

“ To the Editor of the Kilkenny Mo- 

derator. 

“ Sin—Having, from the conviction of 
the errors of popery, been induced to 
leave the Church of Rome, and thereby 
been prevented gaining a livelihood by my 
trade, I am now compelled to quit my na- 


Mr. O’Connell’s late rupture with 
the trades has, at least, been produc- 
tive of one good, by giving the public 
another proof of his inconsistency and 
insincerity, and his readiness to change 
when it suits his own convenience. 
Of this there is a glaring instance, 
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CONSCIENCE SAKE. 





tive country; and, knowing that it is 
cystomary §to_ vilify the character of 
those who have acted as I have done, I 
must observe, that in the step which I 
have taken, I have sacrificed friends and 
emoluments; and, moreover, that since 
my joining the Protestant Church, offers 
have been kindly made to me by my for- 
mer clergy to reinstate me in the office 
which I once keld in the chapel, with a 
permanent salary, if I would return to 
their communion. I have felt it due to 
my character to state this before leaving 
the country, in order that, if contradicted 
before 1 go, I may be able to prove the 
correctness of my statement, and prevent 
any advantage being taken of my absence 
to circulate reports injurious to me. I 
now leave Ireland, sincerely forgiving all 
those who may have injured me, and hop- 
ing that all may be led to ‘search the 
Scriptures daily,’ and be brought to the 
same conviction with myself, that there is 
‘ no other means given under heaven unto 
men whereby they may be saved, but only 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
“IT remain your humble servant, 
« Patrick KENNEDY. 
* Callan, 6th February, 1838," 











when his sentiments on combination, as 
delivered by him in 1833, are con- 
trasted with those delivered by him at 
the late meetings inthis city. But we 
will let him speak for himself, by 

lacing a few of his conflicting opinions 
In juxtaposition— 
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M¥® O'Connell in. 1883. 

«I am of opinion that you have a 
right to combine. In point of law you 
are allowed to do so—in point of common 
sense you are bound to doso. The poor 
man’s labour is his property—as much, 
nay more than the rich man’s estate, for 
it often happens that the rich man’s 
esgate is procured for him by somebody 
else, but the poor man’s labour is com- 
pletely his own. It is the highest spe- 
cies of property, and the law recognises 
labour as property. I agree in the pro- 
priety of operatives combining. 1 go 
to the full length of approving of open 
combination. 

* * * * 

« When I say you have a right to com- 
bine—why do I say you have a right to 
do so? Because your labour is your 
property, the parliament would be 
criminal if it made a law against combi- 
nation ; because by so doing, it would in- 
terfere with the poor man’s property.”— 
[Vide Mr. O’Connell’s Speech on Com- 
bination, in December, 1833, as published 
in all the Dublin papers. | 








On the 12th February. John M‘Hale, 
Titular Bishop of Tuam, addressed a 
letter to Lord John Russell, in which 
he assumes the title of the Protestant 
archbishop of that diocese, in violation 
of the 24th section of the emancipa- 
tion bill of 1829, which is as follows : 


«24, And whereas, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England and Ire- 
land, and the doctrine, discipline, and go- 
vernment thereof, and likewise the Pro- 
testant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
‘and the doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment thereof, are, by the respective acts 
of union of England, Scotland, and of 
Great Britain and Ireland, established 
permanently and inviolably : Aud whereas 
the right and title of archbishops to their 
respective provinces, of bishops to their 
sees, and of deans to their deaneries, as 
well in England as in Ireland, have been 
settled and established by law: Be it 
therefore enacted, that if any person, after 
the commencement of this act, other than 
the person hitherto authorized by law, 
shall assume, or use the name, style, or 
title of archbishop of any province, bishop 
of any bishoprick, or dean of any deanery, 
in England or Ireland, he shall, for every 
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Mr. O'Connell in 1837—~8, 

« Why have I undertaken this subject? 
(the putting down combination.) ‘Be. 
cause I consider it my duty; and Jam 
careless what popularity I forfeit, s¢ 
as I can attain my wishes, Whew Lae 
to other men on other subjects, I am 
successful, because the hearts and judg- 
ments of my auditors are with me, but J 
cannot succeed with combinators, because 
they are bound by a tie which prohibits 
them from listening to reason, to com. 
mon sense, and argument—they will not 
listen to common sense. (Yes we will 
we will assist you.) Then go with m6 
and put down your own illegality,— 
(Frightful hissing.) Does any one deny 
that the limiting apprentices is an offence 
against the laws? (Hissing.) Youcon- 
firm every charge I make against you. 

~ * ” * 

“ I cannot permit anything that would 
violate the laws. O Heavens! are we 
so degraded? I want to leave the talent 
of Ireland its full scope. I want that 
you should not come with your iron mono- 
poly, and your illegal limitation, between 
the intellect of Ireland and its full and 
fair development.”—[ Vide O’Connell’s 
Speech at the Royal Exchange, on the 
20th December last.] 
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such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 
one hundred pounds !” 


The following is the letter :— 


“ To Lord John Russell. 
“ Dublin, February 12, 1838. 

* My Lorp—A declaration ascribed 
to Lord Lansdowne in the Freeman's 
Journal of this day has filled my mind 
with serious alarm for the purity and free- 
dom of the Catholic religion in Ireland. 
It is needless to allude to the statement 
of his intention to forward the sugges- 
tions recommended for adoption by the 
education commissioners, At present I 
have not leisure, on the eve of my return 
to my diocess, to enter into all the bear- 
ings of the question on the system of edu- 
cation with a fulness deserving its impor- 
tance. It is not less vital than the ques- 
tions regarding the veto on the appoint- 
ment of Catholic bishops, or the pension- 
ing of the Catholic clergy, which have 
long and repeatedly occupied the delibe- 
rations of the Catholic bishops. It must 
then excite the surprise, and alarm the 
fears of the faithful, that any minister 
should declare his resolve to act on a re- 
port essentially connected with the reli- 
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could not have pronounced an 

inion, and into the grounds of which 
they had not time to enquire. I should 
therefore beg of your lordship to pause in 
the career of legislation until the senti- 
ments of the Catholic bishops and clergy 
of Ireland are sufficiently ascertained on 
the benefits or evils of the system, and 
its practical operation. I take occasion 
to address your lordship thus briefly, to 
remove a delusion under which many 
members of the legislature manifestly la- 
bour. They seem to be under an im- 
pression that it is competent for them, 
through the agency of boards of their se- 
lection, to assume and exercise complete 
control over the education—even the reli- 
giouseducation—ofthe people. That isan 
error which would be as fatal to the inte- 
rests of the state as it would be to the 
purity of the Catholic religion. It is 
but right to acquaint your lordship that 
the Catholic bishops, and the Catholic 
bishops alone, have the right to regulate 
the choice of the books out of which the 
faithful are to draw the nutriment of 
jety and sound doctrine. It would bea 
fomentable day for Irelund that books of 
piety were to be regulated by the devo- 
tional taste of those alone to whom any 
government would wish to confide the 
spiritual care of the people. Could I 


hee the Irish people, on which the 


transfer this right, or delegate my duty of 
a 


vigilance to another, I should gladly re- 
sign the trust to any one or more of my 
brethren in the hierarchy. But every 
bishop is entrusted by the Holy Ghost, 
and by the successor of St. Peter, with 
the peculiar care of his own flock. I beg 
leave, therefore, to assure Lord Stanley, 
and others who would wish to subject the 
Catholic church to the influence of the 
ministers of the day, that to no authority 
‘on earth save the Pope, shall I submit 
the books from which the children in my 
diocess shall derive religious instruction. 
On the disproportioned number of Catho- 
lic and Protestant commissioners—on the 
lectures to be given in the training of the 
masters—on the recent number of inspec- 
tors, and their qualificatians and duties— 
on the want in the board of a fair repre- 
sentation of the different localities of Ire- 
land—but, above all, on the mass of im- 
portant evidence which I have gleaned 
from the voluminous reports regarding 
the recent education inquiry, I shall for- 
bear any remarks until my resumption 
of the subject. I must, however, not 
forget to remark, that the attention of 
the public is alive to the dark and myste- 
rious nature of the office which is to be 
exercised by those foreign functionaries, 
some of the new inspectors—all forsooth 


for the preservation of . of the 
people and the legitimate influence of 
their pastors; and that the Catholic 
clergy will not, I a omit to inspect 
the English or Scotch puritan inspectors. 
In the meantime, deprecating any inter- 
ference with the temporal titles or reve- 
nues of which the Protestant bishops are 
so jealous; and assuring your oe 
that it ip assumed only in conformity wit 
the primitive practice, before titles or be- 
nefices were known in the Catholic 
church, I have the honour to be your 
lordship’s obedient servant, 
bh“ Joun Tuam.” 


Comment is superflaous—we beg our 
reader's attention to the doctrine, not 
covertly insinuated, but openly put for- 
ward in this document—that the pre- 
scriptive right of the Popish prelates 
to the dignities of their sees, is anterior 
to, and above all laws of the state.— 
How far we may expect this doctrine 
to be acted on, the following extract 
from the Courier, goverument news- 
paper, may perhaps prepare our read- 
ers to judge :— 

“ Extract of a Letter from an English 

Gentleman in Dublin, dated Feb. 12. 


« Yesterday I was at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, one of the finest in Ireland, an 
ancient venerable-pile, built seven centu- 
ries ago, with Catholic hands and Catho- 
lic funds ; the people still Catholic, but 
robbed by the English of this noble tem- 
ple, converted into a Protestant church, 
for a handful of the population. What 
should we do, were the Trish to use York 
Minster as we, by right of conquest, use 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, making it the 
church of the Catholics, while we, the 
people, are Protestant? Justice is the 
same in all countries; and the Irish, still 
Catholics, are now intelligent enough, and 
strong enough to obtain it, and that at no 
distant period.. They will not much 
longer have to submit to such an anomaly 
asa rich Protestant establishment in a 
Catholic country, or to have the tithes 
imposed for Catholic priests diverted from 
them for the use of Protestant clergy, 
who have no cure of souls in a Catholic 
country. The organ at St. Patrick’s is 
one of the very finest in the kingdom; 
but the preacher, one of the dignified 
clergy, is far below mediocrity ! !” 


It is scarcely necessary for us to ex- 
pose the flowing sophistry of this. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of 
the reformation in diverting either Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral or York Minster from 
the ceremonies of the mass to the purer 
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worship offitormed church—the cases 


are exactly the same. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral belonged to the English 
settlers in Ireland—and just like York 
Minster, it continued to be the property 
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of the church when reformed. But the 
doctrine of the “English gentleman” 
and the “ popish dishop,” (the antithesis 
is unintentional,) strangely agree. 


THE IRISH COURT. 


The following singular advertisement 
appeared in Saunders’ News Letter, a 
few days after the last drawing-room 
at the Castle :— 

« Any person bringing two court swords 
and a plume of feathers to the Messrs. 


THE 


The gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee appointed to try the merits of 
the petition against the return for the 
county of Longford, refused to open 
the registry, even so far as to strike off 
ninety votes, which a former commit- 
tee had declared to be bad, but which, 
an oversight of that committee had left 
on the registry. 

At present, we only observe on this 
decision, that its effect is to leave the 
regulation of the constituency of Ire- 


Kohler and Co, tailors, Lower Sackville. 
street, that were forgotten in a covered 
car, taken from the Sackville-street stand, 
at about eight o'clock in the evening of 
Thursday, the 15th instant, will be hand- 
somely rewarded.” 


LONGFORD ELECTION COMMITTEE, 


land altogether to the barristers ap- 
pointed by the government, without 
either review or appeal. If this be 
law—and we presume not to say the 
contrary—the time is come, when, to 
borrow the words of Chief Justice 
Bushe, in one of those sentences, in 
which eloquence and genius some- 
times condense the wisdom of trea- 
tises—the time is come when Britons 
must “protect the Constitution from 
the encroachments of the law.” 


MURDERS, 


Our readers are aware that we have 
endeavoured in these memoranda to 
give some idea of the tranquillity of 
Ireland, by recording, on a page which 
we may well call the page of blood, 
the actual murders which each month 
brings to light. We strictly confine 
ourselves to those cases in which the 
crime of the assassin is consummated 
by the death of the victim. 


COUNTY LONGFORD. 


On the night of the 10th of Febru- 
ary, about eight o’clock, another of 
those cold-blooded murders, for which 
the county Longford has lately become 
so notorious, was committed at Buallina- 
muck. It must be in the remembrance 
of our readers that aman named Cath- 
cart, a driver of Lord Lorton’s, was 
waylaid near his own house at Ballina- 
muck, sometime about the month of 
August last, by two men, who fired at 
him, and lodged a number of slugs in 
his chest. Against one of those men, 


the son of the far-fumed Mother 
Prunty, Cathcart swore positive infor- 
mations, and he was, in consequence, 
apprehended and lodged in gaol. Cath- 
cart slowly recovered, after a long and 
dangerous illness ; but in the plenitude 
of paternity exercised by our present 
government, Prunty, as a matter of 
course, was bailed out, on some insig- 
nificant sum, till the assizes; thus 
giving him an opportunity of mending 
his hand, and possibly preventing a 
prosecution altogether. The result is 
just what might have been expected. 
It would appear that Cathcart was at 
Carryglass, the seat of Mr. Lefroy, on 
Friday, and was returning home in 
company with a man named Davis, 
who rode behind him. On coming 
to a boreen, they both dismounted, 
Davis alleging that the road was so 
bad it would be better to walk. They 
had not proceeded far when two men 
jumped out from. behind the hedge, 
and fired at Cathcart, who immediately 
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fell. ‘The murder occurred within a fifty pounds reward is 


few perches of the victim's house.— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

On the 25th December, about six 
o'clock in the evening, a man named 
Robert Carty, alias Geaney, was bar- 
baronsly murdered at a place called 
Middledowning. Two men named 
Miles, charged with the murder, have 
absconded, and £100 has been of- 
fered for their apprehension.— Dublin 
Gazette. 


COUNTY TIPPERARY. 


A late number of the Tipperary 
Constitution informs us that on the 25th 
January, an inquest was held on the 
body of James Hayes, who was mur- 
dered a few nights previous. On the 
same day a process-server named 
Fatrick Goony, was murdered near 
Killonakill. While in the act of exe- 
cuting a civil bill decree, his brains 
were knocked out with a spade handle. 


Fermoy, January, 29.— A man named 
Geany, residing near Kilworth, was 
murdered on the night of the fair of 
that village. This is the fourth mur- 
der committed in that neighbourhood 
within these few weeks. 

A young man, a farmer, named 
Thomas Bishop, was murdered a few 
days ago in the vicinity of Cashel. A 
man named Albert, who was in the 
service of the victim, is charged with 
the murder, and has absconded.—7'ip- 
perary Constitution. 


A man named Denis Henessey died 
lately, from the effects of a beating he 
received on the 9th of October last. 
Several persons charged with the homi- 
cide, have been arrested and imprisoned. 
—Ibid. 

Thomas Kilkelly of Doras, in the 
county of Galway, died on the 2nd of 
February, from the effects of a beating 
he received on the 26th of January, 
when quietly returning home from his 
day’s labour. The murderers have 
been apprehended.—Abridged from the 
Evening Mail. 

The Gazette of the 16th of February, 
offers forty pounds reward for the ap- 
prehension of the murderers of a man 
named Carroll, who died from the 
effects of a beating given him by four 
men, who are known, but have ab- 
sconded, on the night of the 25th of 
December, in the barony of Dartery, 
County of Monaghan. 

In the Gazette of the same date 
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for the 
discovery and apprehension of the 
murderers of a man named David 
Fleming, murdered on a by-road be- 
tween a place called Clashmore and 
Youghal. 


In the above gloomy list we have 
confined ourselves to cases of murder. 
to attempt any classificatian of such 
aggravated outrages would be impos- 
sible. A few circumstances, however, 
connected with the general state of the 
country, it may be well to record. Some 
of them we mention as indicating the 
spirit of hatred to the law which un- 
happily prevails. 

The Gazette of this date (February 
the 13th) offers fifty pounds reward for 
the discovery of the assassins who at- 
tempted to murder a Protestant cler- 
gyman and his family, (the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Campion.) But, of course, 
the lives of such persons are of very 
little value. 


COUNTY WEXFORD, 


Jan. 20.—On Saturday a soldier of 
the 71st detachment, at Newtownbarry, 
on leaving a public-house in that town, 
happened to say he was a Protestant, 
when some fellows followed him out 
and struck him a tremendous blow on 
the head, which left him weltering in 
blood, and the unfortunate man was 
conveyed to barracks in a dangerous 
state.— Wexford Conservative. 


CONCEALED ARMS, 


“ Acting on information received, 
the government directed Major War- 
burton, S. M., to proceed with the 
military and police, to the districts 
where the arms were said to be, and 
their exertions were crowned with suc- 
cess. The owners of some of the 
houses to which they proceeded ad- 
mitted they had fire-arms, which were 
taken from them, being unregistered, 
but the owners were suffered to go at 
large. However, this was not the 
case in many other applications the 
party made to the peasantry to deliver 
up their arms. Some of them even 
denied on oath that they possessed 
any arms, yet when their houses were 
searched afterwards guns and pistols 
were found heavily loaded, as well as 
other descriptions of deadly weapons. 
The total quantity found amounted to 
upwards of fifty stand, together with 
a number of swords and bayonets. 
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Several persons in whose pos- 
session the arms were found have been 
committed to prison in default of pay- 
ment of the amount of fine.—Mayo 
Constitution. 

COUNTY CORK. 

Jan. 25.—As William Bateman, a 
commissioner of rebellion, was serving 
a decree, he was violently assaulted b 
a man named Walsh, who thrust a ool 
hot poker into his eye, the sight of 
which he has lost in consequence 
thereof. The ruffian who committed 
the act is a wealthy farmer, and a 
Roman Catholic. He has been ap- 
prehended and lodged in gaol.—Cork 
Constitution. 


COUNTY CARLOW, 


On Monday, the 5th February, a 
man, named James Brennan, proceed- 
ed to Tymiland, in this county, to ex- 
ecute a civil bill deeree on the goods 
of a man named Matthew Ferrall. 
Before he arrived within half a mile 
of the house, signals were displayed 
in various directions, and several per- 
sons commenced blowing horns—the 
present mode of organizing the pea- 
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santry to oppose the laws. Brennan 
however, having witnessed the pro. 
gress of the proceedings for his rec 
tion, prudently retraced his steps, not 
daring to carry an order of the courts 
for the recovery of a debt into effect, 
—Carlow Sentinel. 

On the night of the 7th February 
a party of ruffians attacked the house 
of a man named Fitzgerald, near New 
Inn, and charged him, “on pain of 
death,” not to hire cars to remove pro- 
perty seized under a civil bill decree, 
He disobeyed the orders of the mid- 
night legislators, however; in conse. 

uence of which they visited him 
shortly after, and gave him a severe 
beating, from which, happily, he has 
recovered, although the assassins in- 
tended to murder him.— Tipperary 
Yonstitution. 


Tipperary, February 6.—The gaol 
of Tipperary, since last assizes up to 
this day, has had committed to it nine 
hundred and eighty-six persons, not in- 
cluding those for drunkenness. Sirty- 
seven are to be tried for murder at the 
next assizes. There are at present 


four hundred and fifty-three in the gaol. 





